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PREFACE. 


In concluding another Volume of the Lanizs’ Mu- 
szUM, it is gratifying to the Editor to believe that it 
forms no unworthy appendage to its predecessors; whilst 
to the Proprietors, there exists no reason to lament 
the want of Friends and Readers. In this general set- 
tlement of our respective feelings, it is confidently hoped, 
that our valued friends, the Patrons of the Work, have 
not just matter of complaint against its pages, for defi- 
ciency of interest or talent; both have been diligently 
sought, and liberally enlisted, as our needful auxiliaries; 
and their united attractions will, we trust, obtain for 
us a continuance of that good feeling with which we 
have been so long regarded by the British Public. 

We solicit public confidence and patronage, conscious 
that it is our anxious aim to merit them; and from the 
abundant stores of our portfolio, we venture to promise, 
that our literary deune shall retain its former interest; 
and thus enable us, in the way most. gratifying to our- 
selves, to testify to our friends our sense of obligation 
for their past favours. 


Threadneedlc-street, 
June ist, 1824. 
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MISS SPENCE. 


Tue lady, whose portrait introduces our present Num- 
ber, stands indebted for our notice, to the excellency of her 
awn private character, and the unostentatious and retired 
virtaes by which she is adorned. The female virtues shed 
their most benign influence on the domestic scenes of life. 
‘At home, ‘as a wife, a mother, or a child, we view woman 
in all her native-loveliness, and in ber most.endearing cha- 
racter. Our homage and admiration indeed, are paid to 
great talents, or public excellence; but our love, our esteem, 
‘and our regard, are the tribute which private worth and amia- 
ble conduct alone can conciliate. 

Miss Spence is the niece of the late reverend and es- 
teemed Dr. James Fordyce, whose writings, specially devoted 
to the youth of both sexes, have doubtless won and formed 
to virtue, the minds of many among the men and women of 
the] present generation; and which have sabserved, in no 
small degree, the cause of good morals and true religion. 
Miss Spence’s father: was settled at Guildford, as a physi- 
cian, where he was highly respected both for professional 
ability and private worth. Of so worthy a parent, Miss Spence, 
at the age of fifteen, was suddenly deprived, by his prema- 
ture decease.—She was thus left not only unprotected, but 
also, in.a great degree, unprovided for. Miss Spence was 
now an orphan, in the most painful circumstances; her pa- 
rents were no more; and her uncle had gone to the reward 
-of his piety in heaven. Left to her own guidance and dis- 
cretion, she was now embarked, at a very early age, on the 
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ocean of life; where a false step, or an erroneous act, might 
endanger her fature peace, respectability, and virtue. A more 
painful or critical situation to a young female, can scarcely 
‘be imagined; and it reflects much honour on this lady’s 
character, that her condact and prudence enabled her to pass 
through these dangers, not only without reproach, but even 
with comfort and credit; thereby securing to her the good 
opinion of the virtuous, and the consciousness of self-respect. 
She, at an early age, became an author, and in this cha- 
racter has presented to the world several works, which, if 
they do not rank in the highest class of literary productions, 
are nevertheless distinguished by their unexceptionable mo- 
rality, and by a nataralness of rural description, which en- 
title her to commendation.—That ours is not a partial or 
solitary opinion, is proved by the gratifying fact that this 
lady’s celebrity advances with each succeeding publication.— 
The following list includes, we believe, all Miss Spence’s 
works :— Nobility of the ‘Heart.”—“ The Curate and his 
Daughter.” —“ The Traveller’s Tale.”—* Old Stories.” — Tour 
through Scotland and Wales, &c.” : 
- Since writing the above, Miss Spence has announced a 
new novel, which, from its title, will, we doubt not, be a 
great favourite with a certain portion of the public; it is en- 
titled, ‘How to get rid of a Wife.” We shall take an early 
opportunity of bringing it under the notice of our readers. 


BE JUST IN TRIFLES, 

* Nouscuirvan, king of Persia, being hunting one day, 
became desirous of eating some of the venison in the field. 
Some of ‘his attendants went to a neighbouring village, and 
took a quantity of salt to season it; but the king, suspecting 
how they had acted, ordered that they should immediately 
go and pay for it. Then, turning to his attendants, he said, 
“This is a small matter in itself, but a great one as it re- 
gards me; for a king ought ever to be just, because he is 
an example to his subjects; and if he swerve in trifles, 
they will become dissolute. If I cannot make all my people 
just in the smallest things, I can at least show them that it 
js possible to be so,” 
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LETTER : 


TO A YOUNG LADY ON HER FIRST ENTRANCE IN THE WORLD ° 


Wiru a heart animated by the warmest wishes for your 
happiness, my dear Emma, and with the most tender solici- 
tude for your future prosperity, I eommence our correspond- 
ence. I knew not, till the hour of separation, how intimately 
you were interwoven with my existence; how much the habit 
of seeing you almost daily, had grown into a necessary of 
life. When the first gash of emotion had subsided, and 1 
sank again into the usual common places, I felt as if I had 
lost a part of myself; and knew not how to reconcile the 
inertia it occasioned, with the performance of those active 
duties to which I am perpetually called. Necessity, a sti- 
mulant, without which, I believe, life would want many or- 
naments and many blessings, compelled, the exertion I was 
so unwilling to make, and I am now much upon the old 
footing ;- and, having lost the pleasure of talking, I embrace 
with the more avidity, that of writing ‘to you. : 

- For the first time in your life you are now one, in the 
great and busy world, and.I shali be much surprised if 
you do ‘not tell me that you have lost, instead of having 
added to, your consequence. Dr. Johnson said,.no place so 
soon cured a man of arrogance and vanity, as London; of 
course he alluded to the collision of men of science and ge- 
nius; and though but few of these .will fall in your way, 
1dare say; nevertheless, the remark will hold good as ap- 
plied to yourself. You who, while here, could not walk out 
without meeting twenty bobbed curtseys and as many bows, 
and all the marks of deference attached to your name and 
family in the country, will be jostled with but little ceremony 
by the undiscriminating population of the streets of the 
metropolis; and I believe, were you to have a herald to walk 
before to proclaim your virtues and distinctions, it would 
be the same. In the circles of fashion and amusement, you 
will no longer, as in our little country parties, be the chief 
object: especially after you have lost the zest for novelty, there 
will arise some candidate of fashion more witty, more wealthy, 
or moro beautiful. Besides, there will always be some, whom 
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it is the fashion to admire, in spite of common sense, who 
affect eccentricity, and are sought in proportion as their con- 
duct is ridiculous, I cannot but smile as I think of the 
many ‘things you will meet to shock your preconceived no- 
tions of propriety, and to turn topsey-turvey all the plans 
and rules you may have sketched out for yourself. You have 
been educated to regard religion, virtue, and knowledge, as of 
the highest importance: and you will meet few, perhaps none, 
in society, who will not profess to believe the same; but be 
not deceived by professions. On observing their conduct you 
will find, these are ideas which merely float upon the surface 
of the brain, bat seldom influence their motives or actaate 
the economy of their actions, In my own intercourse with 
the world, { have too frequently had occasion to remark that 
money is regarded as the criterion of merit. Money gives 
importance to the insignificant, and gains respect to the un- 
deserving; and-while it is estimated as it is, that ruinous 
system will be persevered in, of keeping up an appearatice 
beyond our means: and thus, as is usually the case with 
all evil, it ramifies into a thousand branches of petty im+ 
morality, and often into great vices. I am far from being 
guilty of the folly of despising wealth; as a great auxiliary 
to human happiness, I value it; but never can I forget that 
it is only an agent, and that the manner in which it is em- 
ployed can alone render it a blessing or a curse. I am too 
frequently disgusted to see the world “ offer so much homage 
to an idol who so little deserves it.” Horace Walpole says, 
“ Money is freedom,” trae; so it is to the possessor; bat there 
has probably never been on earth a more powerful engine 
of oppression. The age of feudal vassalage is past, but can 
it be anticipated, when the sordid servitade of money will 
zee its period? Diffused so as to create national prosperity, 
riches become a blessing, the stimulant of industry, and the 
reward of toil: but when they are amassed and appropriated 
to form individaal wealth, they rarely serve any other par- 
pose than to swell the importance of bloated pride, and adorn 
the insolence of ostentation. 

Place, my. dear Emma, to the account of your fortune, 
rather than your merits, much of the attention you will 
meet in society; such is the infataation on the subject, that 
persons who neither wish nor expect to benefit by your 
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wealth, will seck your acquaintance on that account. merely; 
as if the possessions of .their friends could increase their 
pleasures or promote their happiness. Life, every day, fur~ 
nishes instances of those who, in the days of prosperity, were 
courted and caressed, being suffered, on a reverse of fortane, 
to sink into solitary, unalleviated sorrow and distress, Nothing 
is so unmeaning as the general politeness of society. . There is a 
vocabulary of civil and pretty things which people learn by rote, 
to say to each other. Thus it is that in proportion as re- 
finement has advanced, sincerity has receded. The wild enor- 
mities of uncultivated nature have been corrected; but we 
have also banished its magnanimity. Do not think I am an 
advocate for ancient manners, that wanted ‘the graces of po- 
liteness, or an admirer of that life which knew not the re- . 
straint of salutary laws: none can more respect the wise ordi- 
mances of moral and political government; yet I may be al- 
lowed to lament, that the art which was designed to restrain 
the exuberance, and soften the asperities, of nature, should 
be permitted such an ascendency, as entirely to check the 
free current of feeling, and teach it to stagnate, or diverge 
wide of its original destination. 

_ I believe you will allow that I am not entirely without 
the “milk of human kindness;” you will not, therefore, think 
me splenetic, when I acknowledge myself disgusted with the 


~ routine of fashionable life, and happy that circumstances havo 


removed me far from its atmosphere of folly and futility. 
As we advance in life, the vanities, which, like corks in water, 
kept our hearts buoyant, one by one, desert us. Faded beauty 
and departed youth, have nothing to hope from the scenes 
of pleasure or dissipation, but mortification and neglect; yet 
those who have made no provision for that ‘winter of dis- 
content,” must be satisfied to abide the ,buffet, and steal 
through scenes of former triumph, the ghost of what: they 
were. To you, ax yet untainted with the prejudices of cus- 
tom, or the vices of fashion, let the warning. voice of friend- 
ship speak; and oh! let it be regarded. I am no too-rigid 
moralist, anxious to interdict the pleasures that afford an 
innocent relief to the duties and difficulties of existence. _ But 
I know so well, that a being like yourself, suddenly placed 
in the very theatre of temptation, is apt to be hurried away 
by the impulse of newly-excited feelings, and surrounding 
“BS 
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objects—that, instead of making pleasure the recreation, yor 
will probably make it the business, of life, when it necessarily 
soon becomes a toil, that I address you with some solem- 
nity. Pause, ere you approach too near the vortex to re- 
treat; for once drawn within ‘‘the whirling wave,” your 
fate is inevitable. It has turned stronger heads thau your's. 
Propose to yourself then some plan of industry, enjoin yourself 
the performance of certain duties; and rather snatch your plea- 
sure from the time these allow you, than, by a lavish indul- 
gence, produce satiety, Have the courage to deny yourself 
to idle visitors, and the fortitude to withstand pressing invi- 
tations. The resources of drawing, music, and literature, 
are open to you, and should now, as they probably will ul- 
timately, form the stable pleasures of your life; for whenever 
time, health, or other circamstances banish you the ball-room, 
‘the assembly, and other public places of amusement, they 
will form a strong hold to which you may retreat with ho- 
nour, pleasure, and safety. 

Few have gone through the world -without finding that the 
world deserts them, before they are willing to desert the 
world; is it not wise, then, to endeavour to form a lesser 
world, which will not partake of the mutability of the greater, 
and by founding tts capital in our own minds, to secure our- 
selves in it a powerfal influence? Cultivate then your intek 
Jectual powers, for remember that shallow streams cannot 
receive ships of burthen; and if (which I think hardly pos- 
sible),- the rich freightage of love and friendship never an- 
chors with you, you will still have a proud possession, of 
which neither the vicious nor the weak can deprive you.— 

- This principle will be a shield to ward off the attacks of las- 
situde and discontent, a lamp to dissipate the gloom of soli- 
tude, and, by rendering .you independeat, go a great way toe 
‘wards making you happy and respectable. No beings are 
more pitiable than those who are incapable of retiring within 
themselves; their undisciplined, uninformed mind, present ei- 

- ther a chaos or vacuum, from which they turn wearied and 
bewildered. Such must necessarily hang upon society: the 
wise reject them; they have, therefore, no resource but in 
herding with others like themselves, and seem to me much 
like a flock of sheep, with this difference, that they are not 
so useful, though quite as stupid. It is the wise advice of 
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a wise man, not to mingle more with society, than is saffi- 
cient to quicken the pleasure of finding ourselves again at 
our own firesides, 

The first snre symptom of a mind in health, 

Is rest at heart, and pleasure felt at home. 


That happiness which has not our own hearth-stone for 
its foundation, will be foand, like the enchanted egg of Oro- 
manes, to consist of nothing but wind. Each of us in the 
outset of our career, is anxious to he a general favorite. 
How little do we imagine, that in that wish is comprised 
the worst of slavery. Alcibiades was rigid in Sparta, vo- 
luptoous in Ionia, slothful and gay in Thrace, and sump- 
tuous and prodigal in Persia. Could he have returned to 
re-tread the path he had past, we need not question but 
that the wisdom of experience would have taught him to 
seek happiness and respectability in more consistent con- 
duct. 

Perhaps I may rate the advantages of mental cultivation 
too highly, because I have found it the only real good I 
have ever possessed; it has becn my guard against tempta- 
tion, and my stay in ‘destitution; and,. like a steady friend, 
in spite ‘of neglect, has ever been willing to afford me so- 
lace and support whenever I returned to seek it. It is to 
lhe calightened mind, I chiefly look for virtue: I pay a bad 
compliment to our pristine nature in so doing; bat it is cer- 
tain, if we have not a natural tendency to evil, the violence 
of the passions, or the impatience of indolence, soon leads 
Us into it, The pursuit of knowledge is at once an employ- 
ment and a corrective; by enlarging the views, it shows the 
expediency as well as the beauty of virtue, and raises the 
mind above the petty vanities, which, like treacherous citi- 
zens, are the first to betray us to the enemy. Let me hope 
then that, instead of ‘your toilet, your stady will be your 
temple, where judgment will banish pedantry, and teach the 
Sraces and the sciences to coalesce: that though wealthy, 
You will, like the Italian philosopher, regard time as your 
real estate, and remember “ that it will prodace nothing 
without cultivation, but will always abundantly repay the 
labour of industry.” You will meet many who will endea- 
Your to allure you to-walk in the path of dissipation by flat- 
tery, and many who will seek to drive you to it by ridicule; - 
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but whenever you meet a mind that can call forth your pow- 
ers and estimate them, how amply will you find yourself re- 
warded! The art of conversation is to me the greatest of 
all accomplishments, and has this great advantage, that it is 
certainly the most durable. The most flexible dancer must 
yield to the. rigidity of age; the masician and the singer suf- 
fer from the same despotic tyrant: but the refined and cal- 
tivated intellect has its treasure safe while the region of the 
brain is left uninjured, and can f 
Take the prisoned soul, 

And lap it in Elysium, F 
when all the graces of youth and person are flown; for 
there is a perennity in the graces of the mind, over which 
the casualties of life have no power. 

I trust you feel, that, throughout the whole of thia grave 
lecture, I neither wish to make you a stoic or a recluse: 
I am only anxious that you should go into society saffici- 
ently guarded to preserve you from being betrayed or cor- 
rupted—I am only anxious that you should possess that in 
yourself, which will, at any time, render you independent of 
it—that command of mind which will preserve you from su- 
percilious pride in the elevation of rank, and from an un- 
worthy debasement in the event of a reverse. The cultiva- 
tion of your talent, and the pursuit of knowledge, which I so 
earnestly recommend to your notice, are not meant to invade 
the daties of your domestic character, but rather to give you 
additional grace and ability in the discharge of them. Your 
good sense will always suggest to you the propriety of adapt- 
ing your conversation to the varieties you will meet, and thus, 
though you possessed the wisdom of the seven sages of Greece, 
you will escape the charge of pedantry. 

Let me, from time to time, hear from you; and I trust, 
and indeed, flatter myself, you will never find cause to re- 
gret having adopted the advice I shall in retarn occasion- 
ally continue to offer you. It is rarely,—I blush while I 
say it, but justice compels the acknowledgment,—that a wo- 
man finds in her own sex, a friend. Ill-educated, their views 
.are neccssarily confined, and they therefore want the wis- 
dom which would render their friendship useful: left to the 
frothy vanities of dress and display, reared and encouraged 
in an insatiable thirst of admiration, they want the stability 
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and solid worth, which would render it lasting and sincere.— 
Thank heaven! there are exceptions; but in the aggregate, 
they are, alas! too few! But if in her own sex, woman 
tarely finds a friend, how much more rarely in the other.— 


All who approach her their own ends pursue; 
Lovers, like ministers, are seldom true. 


Beware, then, under the specious name of friendship, how 
you suffer your heart to cherish a passion which will betray 
you to ruin, or expose you to contempt. Man is a selfish 
being; he will feel no gratitude for your love, but use it as 
a ready means to accelerate your destruction; or if, either 
from principle or circumstances, he forbears to take all, the 
advantages he possesses, he largely indemnifies himself for 
the sacrifice, by looking down upon you with contemptuous 
pity, perhaps, with derision. 

These are “ rocks and shoals,” whieh I trust 3 you will avoid, 
but if ever you are in danger, make a signal of distress, and 
you have one real friend, at least, who will_do all she can 
to save you. : 

Your’s, 
M. L. R. 


DELAWARE INDIANS. 


In the year 1785, an Indian murdered a Mr. Evans, at 
Pittsburg. When, after a confinement of several months, his 
trial was to be brought on, the chiefs of his nation (the De- 
laware) were invited to be present at the proceedings, and 
see how the trial would be condueted, as well as to speak 
in behalf of the accused, if they chose. These chiefs, how- 
ever, instead of going as wished for, sent to the civil officers 
of that place the following laconic answer: ‘“ Brethren! you 
inform us, that N. N. who murdered one of your men at Pitts- 
burg, is shortly to be tried by the laws of your country, at 
which trial you request that some of us may be present. 
Brethren! knowing N. N. to have been always a very bad 
man, we do not wish to see him. We therefore advise you 
to try him by your laws, and to hang him, so that he may 
never return to us again.” 
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LETTERS 
ON THE 
PROGRESS OF LUXURY AMONG THE LADIES OF ANCIENT ROME, 
with Descriptions of their Costume. 


LETTER II. 

We cannot ascertain with precision the time in which the 
ladies took up the custom of adorning themselves with false 
hair. In; the earlier ages, a religious feeling induced many a 
fair possessor of beautiful tresses to devote them to the gods, 
The idols in the temples were sometimes so profusely orna- 
mented with these offerings, that one could hardly see their 
faces. The worship of Apollo alone, cost the first Roman 
belles innumerable fine heads of hair; but the offerings of 
superstition were speedily converted to other purposes; va- 
nity and passion rendered those who had fine hair desirous 
of retaining it to extend their conquests, while the high 
estimation in which it was held offered a lure to the ae- 
cessity or the avarice of the poor, who soon finding that 
they could obtain a high price for their hair, ceased to give 
what they could sell; and thus, by degrees, the use of false 
hair was introduced among all those who could afford to 
buy it. The idols, however, lost no part of their spoils, 
their priests took.care that they should still have the same 
redundance of tresses, which were also ornamented in the 
most tasteful manner. The priests of Cybele, in particalar, 
were celebrated for the art with which they formed the coiffure 
of their goddess; the needle which they made use of for that 
purpose was looked upon as a most sacred relic. Servius 
counts it among the things which the Romans regarded as 
pledges of the glory, and the doration of their empire: 
that is to say, with the ashes of the Veiens; the sceptre 
of Orestes, that of Priam; the sacred bucklers, &. Such 
is the effect of superstition! happy would it be for its wretched 
votaries, wero its delusions always as harmless. 

As the details of the toilette increased, the Roman ladies 
were obliged to multiply the number of their attendants; 
each had her particular task; some were charged to comb 
the hair and to separate it into tresses, which they afterwards 
formed into a regular superstructure of knots and curls, that 
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rose by ties to an immense height. Others spread the per- 
fumes; and all derived their names from their different em- 
ployments,—thus we find in the writings of the poets, the 
names of Cosmeta, Pheades, Omatrices, &c. 

Some of the slaves assisted at the toilette, merely to give 
their opinion. These took no part in decorating the persons 
of their mistresses, but they watched the operations of the 
others, and decided, as the toilette proceeded, how far it was 
comme il faut. In short, they formed what one may call, a 
council of taste, and the rogue Juvenal,informs us, that this 
council altered its decisions with as much gravity and so- 
briety, as if life or reputation depended upon its decrees. One 
may easily conceive that this crowd of waiting-women were 
attended with no little expense, and that Roman husbands 
and fathers must have been a much more pliable set of 
beings than those of our days. 

They used ivory combs, or sometimes box for ordinary oc- 
casions. Martial, in addressing a lady, whom he supposes to 
be bald, says, “Of what use is it that they present to you 
the box with all its teeth? will it find any hair upon your 
head?” The needles, bodkin, and curling-irons, were em- 
ployed to form the coiffure. The needles, generally of gold 
or silver, were of different forms, according to the different 
methods of arranging the hair; these were so various and 
complicated, that the Roman lady saw herself sometimes 
obliged to take the needle, in order to form that part of 
the coiffure exactly to her wishes, Thus, in the epithalamiam 
of Honorius and Marcia, we find the goddess so employed. 
- There was great varicty in the manner of dressing the hair. 
‘We learn this from the remonstrances which ‘Tertullian, 
who was a great enemy to the luxury of his times, makes to 
his fair countrywomen. In reproaching them with the ver- 
satility of their taste, he says, ‘‘ You don’t know how far to 
carry your caprices about your head-dress; sometimes you 
compress your locks, sometimes you tie them carelessly.—You 
wear your hair one day high, the next low.—Some form it 
it jnto artificial curls, others affect to suffer it to flow loosely 
to the winds.” Thus, you see, my dear Maria, there is, after 
all, nothing new in the whims of fashion; for these grave 
remonstrances of this ancient father of the church might be 
addressed with equal propriety to the ladies of our days, 
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But to return to the implements used in forming the 
ecoiffure: the needles that have come down to us, were seven 
or eight inches long.—Several of them are very plain, they 
have only an opening in the top, most likely to pass the bands 
of hair through; others are remarkable for the beauty and 
richness of the engravings which adorn their heads. 

The curling-irons of those days were not at all like the 
modern ones; a large needle heated in the ashes waa the 
only instrument they had. The curls.were formed by rolling 
atress of hair, which was afterwards fastened with a common 
needle. ‘‘ Fear not,” says Martial, “lest the ornaments with 
which your heads are adorned should derange your pers 
fumed hair; the needles will support the frisure, and keep the 
curls in order.” So regularly was this superstracture of hair 
erected, that if a single curl got loose, it threw all the rest 
into disorder. mes é : 

Salage, (says Martial). finding, from her looking-glass, that 
this accident had happened to her coiffure, threw herself upon 
one of her women, whom she supposed to.be the occasion 
of it, and beat her unmercifally. We Jearn from St. Gre- 
gory of Nagiergen, that, in his days, the ladies dressed their 
heads extremely bigh, which he says they could not do without 
false hair. The head-dress, says this good father, forms a 
regular edifice; the head is surrounded by innumerable tresses 
and regularly disposed knots, mingled with ourls, which 
arise tier upon ticr. This kind of head-dress very much 
scandalized the good father, who could not be reconciled to 
the waste of time and money that it occasioned, 

It will be easily conceived that a quantity of false hair 
must have been used to form one of these head-dresses.— 
Sometimes the coiffure had a military air, it was disposed 
in the form of a helmet, or even of a buckler. This kind of 
head-dress was not formed by their female slaves, but ar- 
ranged entirely of false hair, by men, who were employed for 
that purpose, and who kept those sort of coiffures ready, as 
our modern hair-dressers do wigs, to suit all tastes and all 
ages. 4 

When the coiffure was entirely of false hair, the Roman belle 
like the British one, suited the colour not to her complexion 
but to her fancy. Thus fair tresses were often seen to cover 
a head to which nature had given black ones. Golden locks 
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were most in request, and those ladies whose hair was too 
light, employed a dye composed of saffron, to give it the 
fashionable hue; they used also, as we learn from Martial, 
a sort of caustic froth for the same purpose. He recommends 
to them in its stead a kind of seap, which he tells them 
wil give it a better colour. 

It seems that a regular crusade was undertaken by the 
satirists of the age, and the fathers of the church, against 
this preposterous style of hair-dressing; the first employed 
the light arms of wit and raillery; the last had recourse to 
the weapons of the church, and thundered forth heavy de- 
nonciations against the fair offenders. Tertullian took a 
middle course, he sndeavoured to enlist on his side the na- 
toral delicacy of the sex, and even their pride. “TI cannot 
understand,” says he, “‘ how vanity can so far get the bet- 
ter of the natural repugrance, which you must have, to adorn 
yourself with false hair, as to induce you to wear what may 
have adorned the heads of the deceased, or even of slaves.” 
It must be confessed that this stratagem of the good father 
shewed some tact, but we.do not find that it had any effect. 
Can we wonder at it, when we consider that be entered the 
lists against the two most powerful influencers of female con- 
dact, fashion, and the desire of pleasing.. As I see that the 
decorations of la tee will draw me farther than I intended, 
I shall conclade, the sabject in my next. 

Adiew, my dear Maria, 
Ever your’s, 


Beiwonr. 


SIR THOMAS MORE, 

Wasn Sir Thomas More was Lord Chancellor, in the reign 
of Henry VIII, ‘he ordered a gentleman to pay a sum of 
money toa poor woman, whom he had wronged. The gen- 
tleman said, “Then I hope your lordship will grant me a 
long day to pay it.”—TI will grant your motion,” said the 
Chancellor; “‘ Monday next is St. Barnabas’-day, which is the 
longest day in the year; pay it to the widow that day, or. 
I will commit you to the Fleet-prison.” 
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But to return to the implements used in forming the 
coiffure: the needles that have come down to us, were seven 
or eight inches long.—Several of them are very plain, they 
have only an opening in the top, most Jikely to pass the bands 
of hair through; others are remarkable for the beauty and 
richness of the engravings which adorn their heads. 

The curling-irons of those days were not at all like the 
modern ones; a large needle heated in the ashes was the 
only instrament they had. The curls.were formed by rolling 
a tress of hair, which was afterwards fastened with a common 
needle. ‘“ Fear not,” says Martial, “lest the ornaments with 
which your heads are adorned should derange your pere 
fumed hair; the needles will support the frisure, and keep the 
curls in order.” So regularly was this superstractare of hair 
erected, that if a single curl got loose, it threw all the rest 
into disorder. et oe ef ‘ 

Salage, (says Martial) finding, from her looking-glass, that 
this accident had happened to her coiffure, threw herself upon 
one of her women, whom she supposed to.be the occasion 
of it, and beat her unmercifully. We learn from St. Gre- 
gory of Nagiergen, that, in his days, the ladies dressed their 
heads extremely high, which he says they could not do without 
false hair. The head-dress, says this good father, forms a 
regular edifice; the head ig surrounded by innumerable tresses 
and regularly disposed knots, mingled with ourls, which 
arise tier upon ticr. This kind of head-dress very much 
scandalized the good father, who could not be reconciled to 
the waste of time and money that it occasioned, 

It will be easily conceived that a quantity of false hair 
must have been used to form one of these head-dresses.— 
Sometimes the coiffure had a military air, it was disposed 
in the form of a belmet, or even of a buckler. This kind of 
bead-dress was not formed by their female slaves, but ar- 
ranged entirely of false hair, by men, who were employed for 
that purpose, and who kept those sort of coiffures ready, as 
our modern hair-dressers do wigs, to suit all tastes and all 
ages. 

‘When the coiffure was entirely of false hair, the Roman belle 
like the British one, suited the colour not to her complexion 
but to her fancy. Thus fair tresses were often seen to cover 
a head to which nature had given black ones. Golden locks 
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were most in request, and those ladies whose hair was too 
light, employed a dye composed of saffron, to give it the 
fashionable hue; they used also, as we learn from Martial, 
a sort of caustic froth for the same purpose. He recommends 
to them in its stead a kind of seap, which he tells them 
wHl give it a better colour. : 

It seems that a regular crusade was undertaken by the 
satirists of the age, and the fathers of the church, against 
this preposterous style of hair-dressing; the first employed 
the light arms of wit and raillery; the last had recoutse to 
the weapons of the church, and thundered forth heavy de- 
nonciations against the fair offenders. Tertullian took a 
middle course, he endeavoured to enlist on his side the na- 
tural delicacy of the spx, and even their pride. “I cannot 
understand,” says he, “ how vanity can so far get the bet~ 
ter of the natural repugnance, which you must have, to adorn 
yourself with false hair, as to induce you to wear what may 
have adorned the heads of the deceased, or even of slaves.” 
It wust be confessed that this stratagem of the good father 
shewed some tact, but we.do not find that it had any effect. 
Can we wonder at it, when we consider that be entered the 
lists against the two most powerful influencers of female con- 
duct, fashion, and the desire of pleasing.. As I see that the 
decorations of la teée will draw me farther than I intended, 
I shall conclade the abject in my next. 

Adies, my dear Marie, 
Ever your's, 


Batwonr. 


SIR THOMAS MORE. 

Wasn Sir Thomas More was Lord Chancellor, in the Teign 
of Henry VIII, ‘he ordered a gentleman to pay a sum of 
money toa poor woman, whom he had wronged. The gen- 
tleman said, ‘Then I hope your lordship will grant me a 
long day to pay it."—I will grant your motion,” said the 
Chancellor; ‘* Monday next is St. Barnabas’-day, which is the 
longest day in the year; pay it to the widow that day, or 
I will commit you to the Fleet-prison.” 
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BIOGRAPHY OF ECCENTRIC CH ARACTERS, 


: EDWARD WORTLEY MONTAGU. 

Ir has been observed, that the life of an obscure and un- 
important personage might be so written as to afford both 
instruction and amusement; but to produce such a ‘work 
would, at least, require such talents in the writer, as might 
probably be better employed than in recording the annats 
of dullness.—It will certainly be a more profitable task to 
delineate the virtues and failings, the merits and foibles, of 
individuals distinguished from their fellow-creatures, by some 
peculiarities of sentiment, character, or conduct, 

- No man can pass much time in society without eneoun- 
tering persons, who, though they are perfectly competent to 
manage their affairs, and pass through the world without 
any risk of becoming the objects of a statute of lunacy, yet 
occasionally exhibit whimsicalities of condact, and contor~ 
tions of intellect, as remarkable as those displayed by some 
of the tenants of Bedlam or St. Luke’s. Few men who 
never suffered the restraint of a straight-waistcoat, or the 
confinement of a lunatic asylum, ever betrayed more de- 
cided marks of mental eccentricity than the subject of this 
article—E. W. Montagu was the only son of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, one of the cleverest women this country ever 
produced, whose admirable ‘‘ Letters” have long delighted the 
pablic. From his mother our hero inherited those talents, 
and perhaps that singularity of disposition, which marked. 
his character. His father being a man of family and for- 
tune, pvery attention was paid to the education of young 
Montagu; who was, at an early age, placed at Westminster- 
school, from which seminary he ran away three several 
times. On one of these occasions he changed clothes with 
a chimney-sweeper, and for some time followed that sooty 
occupation. He next joined himself to a fisherman, and 
cried: flounders at Rotherhithe. He then sailed ag a cabin- 
boy to Spain, where he had no sooner arrived than he ran 
away from the ship, and hired himself to a mule-driver, 
After thas leading the life of 4& vagabond for some time, 
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he was discovered by the’ British Consul at Cadiz, and by 
him sent home to his ‘friends in England. He was re- 
eeived with kindness, as one supposed to have been lost, 
and his freaks and follies; were forgiven. A private tutor 
was engaged, with whom he was sent to travel on the Con+ 
tinent. While at Paris he became engaged in an unforta- 
nate transaction, which subjected him to the notice of a 
Court of Justice.* Exclusive of this affair, his conduct at 
this time seems to have been tolcrably correct; and it was 
during this residence abroad, that lhe wrote and published 
a literary work displaying no mean abilities, entitled “‘ The 
Rise and Fall of Ancient Republics.”—On his return from 
his travels he conducted himself in a manner suitable to_ 
his birth and station. He was chosen member of the House 
of Commons, and sat in two successive Parliaments. But 
living extravagantly, he after a time became involved in 
debt, and at length left his native country never to return. 
It seemed as if he had been doing violence to his temper 
and feelings, by acting as became an English gentleman, 
of respectability; for the remainder of his life was marked 
by the most whimsical, deviations from the usages and opi- 
nions of the society to which he naturally belonged. 

From the Protestant religion, Mr. Montagu went over to 
the faith of Rome, and from that he apostatized to become 
a rigid professor of Mahomedanism. He used always to 
seal his letters with three Arabic signets, which had sen- 
tences of the Koran engraved on them. A German travel- 
ler, who saw him at Venice, describes his mode of life in 
the following terms:—“He rises before the sun, ‘says bis 
prayers, and performs his ablutions and lazzis according to 
the Mahomedan ritual. An hour after he awakes his pupil, 
a filthy emigrant from the parched Abyssinia, whom he 
brought with bim from Rosetta, (in Egypt,) which is his 
ordinary place of residence.—He instructs this dirty negro 
with all the care and precision of a philosopher, both by 
precept and example: he lays before him the strongest 
proofs (as they appear to him) of the religion he ‘teaches 


* See a scarcé pamphlet intitled— The Sentence ¢f the Lieute- 
nant Criminal at Paris, in the Cause Abraham Payba against Edw. 
‘W. Montagu.” 8v0.—1752. : 
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him, and he catechises him in the Arabio language. The 
Moor listens to him with the most profound and respectful 
pttention, all the time that is employed in these lessons.— 
That he may not omit any particular in the most rigid ob- 
servance of the Mabomedan rites, Mr. Montagu dines at s 
low table, sitting cross-legged on a sopha, while the Moor, 
on a cushion still lower, sits, gaping with- avidity for. his 
master’s leavings. It is this negro who supports the white 
maatle that makes a part of the Tarkish garb of his master, 
who is always preceded, even at noon-day, by two gondoliers, 
with lighted torches io their hands.—His income consists of 
aboat six thousand piasters, which is remitted to him from 
London, by his sister Lady Bate, and four thousand, which 
he receives from the Sublime Porte. During the most in- 
tense cold he performs his religious ablutions in cold water, 
rubbing at the same time his body with sand, from the 
thighs to the feet. His negro also pours fresh water on 
his head, and eombs his beard; and he also, pours water 
on the head of his negro. To finish this religsous ceremo- 
ay, he resumes his pipe, turns himself towards the East, 
mutters some prayers, walks afterwards for half-an-hour, and 
drinks bis coffee.*” 

Such was the mode of living practised for some years by 
this strange being; one of the last acts of whose life showed 
that contempt of all the common forms and feelings of so- 
ciety, by which so large a part of his mortal career had 
been characterized.—Early in life he had married a washer- 
woman. This was literally a youthful frolic; and though he 
had given the woman a legal title te his name, he would 
never live with her, merely allowing her a certain sum for 
her sapport, with which she was contented. Not long before 
his own death, Mr. Montagu heard that his neglected Jady 
had breathed her last. He had no children by her; and 
his paternal estate woul! consequently revert to the second 
son of Lord Bute. He determined, if possible, to disappoint 
his nephew’s expectations, With that view he commissioned 
& friend in England, to advertise in the mewspapers for a 
wife: requiring, as the chief qualification, that the lady 


* Memorial d'un Mondain, par M. le C. Max. de Lamberg. 
Nouv. Edit. 1777. V. ii. p. 159. F 
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should be in a situation to produce him an heir. This 
strange notice accordingly appeared in one of the morning 
papers for the year 1775, Several ladies answered it. One 
of their namber was selected ;—and Mr. Montaga, then at 
Venice, set off, (not on the wings of Love,) to visit Eng- 
land. But his death, which took place during his journey, 
prevented his putting the finishing stroke to his eccentric 
scheme. 


MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


Haypn, when he sat down to compose, always dressed 
himself with the utmost care; had his hair nicely powdered, 
and put on his best suit, Frederick 11. had given him a 
diamond ring, and Haydn declared, that if he happened to 
begin without it, he could not summon a single idea. He 
could write only on the finest paper, and was as particular in 
forming his notes, as if he had been engraving them on 
copper-plate.’ After all these minute preparations, he began 
by choosing the theme of his subject, and fixing into what 
keys he wished to modulate it: and he, as it were, varied 
the action of his subject, by imagining to himself the in- 
cidents of some liitle adventure or ‘romance, 

Gluck, when he felt himself in a humour for composing, 
had his piano carried into a beautiful meadow, and with a 
bottle of Champaigne on each side of him, transported his 
imagination to Elysium. 

Sarti, a man of gloomy imagination, preferred the solemn 
stillness of a spacious room, dioly lighted by a single lamp. ~ 

Cimarosa delighted in noise and mirth; surrounded by a 
party of friends, he composed his operas: and as the ideas 
presented themselves, he seized and embodied them. In this 
way he planned the beautiful opera, I/ Matrimonio Secreto. 

- Paisiello composed his Barbierre de Saviglia, and La Moli- 
sara, in bed. 

Sacchini declared, that he never had moments of inspira- 
tion, except his two favorite cats were sitting one on each 
shoulder. 
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PERSEVERANCE. 


one 


A Cravitionary Cale. 


“At the distance of about twe miles and a half ieee the 
town of Hastings, is a delightfully romantic spot, called the 
Lover’s-seat; which is daily resorted to by visitors. It is 
a rude bench, placed in a cavity of the rocks, difficult of 
access, and rendered almost impervious by the overhanging 
precipice. The view from it is, beyond description, sublime 
and terrific; and insensible must be the being who could 
visit it without experiencing such sensations ef awe and 
rapture, as are not (easily to be erased. The tradition re- 
tated of the origin of the “ Lover’s-seat,” gave rise to the 
following tale, differing onty in a few particulars from cir- 
cumstances which actually occurred not many years since. 
Matilda Mansfield, the only daughter of a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, had been, at an early age, induced, by the 
persuasions of her friends, to listen to the addresses of » 
gentleman of family and fortune, whose paternal estate lay 
contiguous to her father’s. Matilda had no particular predi- 
lection for her admirer; bat her inclination had not, as yet, 
fixed on any other object; and the projected alliance was 
desirable on-all sides. A few months before the time fixed 
upon for her te give her hand to Mr. B——, chance or fate, 
whichever we may venture to call it, threw an object in her 
way which gave a new turn to her ideas. During the fes- 
tivities of Christmas, while spending a few days with an in- 
timate friend, she was introduced to Albert Morley, a young 
man of respectable connections, agreeable manners, and highly 
captivating exterior. After being several times in company 
with each other, a mutually favorable impression appeared 
to have been given; but the recollection of her previous en- 
gagement damped the pleasure she would otherwise have ex~ 
perienced in his society; and obliged her to affect an air of 
coldness and indifference, whieh he mistook for djsapproba~ 
tion of his suit. It was not long, however, before he was: 
agreeably undeceived; for a few days afterwards, at a pub- 
lic assembly, where she was dancing, when he entered the 
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room, her eyes. no sooner encountered his, fixed upon her, 
and beaming with pleasure and admiration, than a sudden 
paleness overspread her countenance, and her partner was 
obliged te lead her out of the room, to prevent her from faint- 
iog. On her recovery and return she refused to.dance again, 
aud seating herself in the most retired part of the room, 
remained apparently absorbed in thought. Albert, watching a 
favorable opportunity, cautiously: approached her; and in ti- 
mid, respectful terms, expressed his regret at her indisposi- 
tion; at the same time, adding a hepe, that she would soon 
be sufficiently recovered to favor him with her hand. for the 
next, or some following dance. To this Matilda replied in 
a borried manner, “ Excuse me, I am engaged; engaged, 
beyond the pewer of receding.”—Albert might have under 
stood this reply as merely relating to the danec, but for the 
peculiar expression of her features at the time, and the eme 
phasis she placed on the word “‘ engaged :”—for a moment he 
felt diseoncerted, but. quickly recovering himself, he whis- 
pered, ‘you cannot be irrevocably engaged, unless volunta- 
rily so—am I to understand you thus?”—“I most not tell 
you; 1 fear I have said too much,” said Matilda, rising. 
with precipitation, and joining a female friend who had just 
reached the bottom of the set.—She had, indeed, said enough 
to convince Albert, that her heart had little share in the 
engagement, of whatever nature it might be; and hope, per- 
haps vanity, suggested to him, that he might eventually suc- 
ceed, if he would but persevere. He accordingly addressed 
her, by letter, in terms the most eloquent and passionate; 
thus completing his triumph over an inexperienced and sus- 
ceptible heart. .To do him justice, however, he was sincere 
in his protestations of fidelity and devotion; though, it is 
probable, the idea of triumphing over an unsuccessful rival, 
might give a zest to the pursuit, and cause him to overlook 
obstacles which might otherwise have intimidated him.—Ma- 
tilda, now distracted at the thought of giving her hand to a 
man for whom she had never entertained a tender senti- 
ment, and who, she having fixed her affections ‘on another, 
was now become almost hateful to her, . instantly - hastened’ 
to ber father, with Albert’s letter open in ber hand, and 
earnestly entreated him to release her from. an- engagement, 
to. which -she now. looked forward with terror and aversion, 
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Mr. Mansfield listened to her for some time with astonish- 
ment and stifled indignation; love had made her eloquent; 
and she ‘described Albert in such enthusiastic terms, that ber 
father scarcely knew how to reply. At length, fixing his 
eyes stedfastly upon her, he enquired, “ And pray who, and 
what, is this hero of yours?”’—‘“I really know ‘nothing of 
his family,” replied Matilda trembling with apprehension; 
“but I believe—I understand they are very respectable people, 
and he is at present in the office of Mr. L— for improve- 
ment.”—“ And so,” cried her father, throwing the letter from 
him in a fury, ‘you would have me affront a gentleman, the 
son of an old friend and neighbour, for a paltry lawyer’s clerk, 
the son of nobody knows who? a pretty romance, traly.’” 
« Bat, my dear father, when ‘the happiness of your child is 
concerned!”—* Don’t tell me a pack of romantic nonsense : 
Asay, you shall marry nobody, but Mr. B—, with my con- 
sent; so dismiss this puppy, with his fine rhodomontade let- 
ters, L. okey you; or I will shut my door against you 
for ever.’—Matilda had read novels, and could therefore 
now readily fancy herself one of the persecuted heroines 
decribed in their fascinating pages; and, like those heroines 
too, she resolved not to sacrifice herself to a man she did 
not like, while her heart was devoted to another. Instead 
of renouncing her lover, as her father tesired, she replied to 
Albert’s letter, that she had made up her mind to refuse 
Mr. B—, let the consequence be what it might. His answer 
confirmed her in this determination; and a tender corres- 
pondence was established between them; which was at length 
intercepted by her father, who, incensed at her obstinacy, 
resolved to send her out of the way of her persevering 
lover. The place he fixed on for secreting her from Albert 
was a lone farm-house, at the distance of two miles from 
Hastings, and seven from his own residence; thither he sent 
her, with strict orders that she should receive neither visitors 
nor letters; and-the person to whom he confided this im- 
portant trust, was one on whom, he knew, he could depend, 
as being under great obligation to Mr. B—. 

For a time Matilda was plunged into the deepest despair, and 
knew not what course to pursue ; the agitation of her mind soon 
affected her health, and it was considered advisable, with a 
view to its restoration, to allow her a little more liberty for 
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exercise than she had at first been permitted—The situa- 
tion of the farm house was so solitary, and, at that time, so 
-little frequented by strangers, that no apprehension of the 
discovery of her retreat was entertained; Matilda was there- 
fore allowed to ramble among the woods which surrounded 
the house, attended only by a servaat-girl. But though 
the person of a woman may be put under restraint, her in- 
genuity can nevet be fettered.—Matilda, in her rambles, bad 
discovered a spot, which instantly inspired her with hope and 
resolution; this was a hollow in the rocks which overhang a 
tremendous precipice, and where there was scarcely room 
for more than two or three persons to stand with safety, and 
to which the descent was rather fearful. The little girl who 
accompanied her would never venture to this spot, and Ma- 
tilda, availing herself of the timidity of her guide, heightened 
her fears by playfully pretending to slip, and then screaming 
with well-affected terror. 

Finding at length that her walks usually terminated in this 
isolated, and to her fancy, terrific spot, the little girl, at 
length, persuaded her mistress to let Miss Matilda walk out 
unaccompanied. This was all our heroine wanted; she had 
once or twice seen some boatmen, probably smugglers, put 
into the creek beneath; and she prepared a letter for Albert, 
in which she described its exact situation, and stated the 
possibility of their being able to secure an interview, if he 
had the courage to bring a boat round, and to climb to the 
recess; this letter she carried with her whenever she visited 
her favorite haunt. After much anxious suspense, she at fast 
had the satisfaction of perceiving a boat approach the shore. 
With fearless intrepidity, and equal caution, she descended 

. the perilous height, and, to the great astonishment of the 
boatmen, stood before them breathless with fatigue and ap, 
prebension ; and, in as few words as possible, explained hes - 
situation and offered them a handsome reward to convey her 
letter safely—The men, enjoying the adventure, admiring her 
intrepidity, and not unwilling to accept the handsome bribe 
tendered by her fair hand, reagily undertook the charge, pro- 
mising faithfully to discharge their trust. 

For several days, Matilda remained in a state of sicken- 
ing suspense; during which time she received a visit from 
her father, who insisted upon her making up her mind to 
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marry Mr. B— at the time appointed; threatening, in case 
Of her refusal, to sénd her to France for such a length of 
time, as would deprive her lover of all hopes of succeeding 
in his mercenary views. Matilda endeavoured to vindicate 
him, but in vain; her father was not to be convinced, and 
he vowed they should meet no more, while he lived; unless 
love could work miracles. Matilda was not to be intimi- 
dated by his menaces; her’hopes rested on the fidelity and 
perseverance of her lover, (whose means df access to her 
were not: so difficult as her father imagined), and she there- 
fore suffered him to depart without yielding in the slightest 
degree to his persuasions, or suffering herself to be intimi- 
dated by his threats. Every day, at a regular hour, she 
took her station in her favourite retreat, After many seasons 
of painful suspense, and after repeated disappointments her 
almost sinking spirits were unexpectedly revived at the sight - 
of a boat, with only one person in it; who slowly and caa- 
fiously approaching the base of the cliff, surveyed it with 
anxious observance. At the height she stood, her figure was: 
scarcely discernible, but the waving of her handkerchief, at 
_ length arrested his attention, and a corresponding signal cons 
vinced her that she was not mistaken in the object. In a 
few minutes Albert made good his landing; but it seemed 
an hour before he could gain the ascent; for the abrupt pro- 
jections of the rock hid him frequently from her sight. Ma- 
tilda, who had often herself fearlessly descended and reclimbed 
this perilous steep, now trembled with alarm at the danger 
ef her lover, who might, she feared, by one false step, be 
precipitated to the bottom and dashed to pieces.—But a hap- 
Pier fate attended them both: Albert reached the summit in 
safety, and for the first time, in person, breathed his vows of 
everlasting love; whilst the hazards they had mutually run, 
Perhaps, served but to endear them the more to each other. 
The solitude, the impressive effect of the scenery around them, 
all tended to fill their minds with romantic enthusiasm; but 
time was pressing, and they were obliged to part without 
having fixed on any plantfor the fatare: comforted only with’ 
the delightful assurance of soon meeting again, when Albert 
promised to have every thing arranged for the security of 
their happiness. Faithful to his promise, the persevering lover 
soon repeated his visit; still some farther delay must inter- 
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pose before the necessary arrangements would be completed. 
But so far from impeding their happiness, these hazardous 
interviews may, perhaps, be reckoned among the most de-_ 
lightful incidents of their lives.—At length, Albert’s plans be- 
ing finally arranged, Matilda prepared to accompany him; 
but before they quitted the beloved and auspicious retreat, 
they each engraved their names on the surrounding rocks, 
where they are still to be seen with those of many others 
equally attached, though, perhaps, less enterprising than Al- 
bert and Matilda. 

Albert having safely conveyed his precious charge to land, 
easily secured a conveyance to London, where he placed 
Matilda under the protection of a female relation, until the 
preliminaries of marriage should be Icgally and duly ar- 
ranged, at the expiration of which (to them) tedious term of 
probation, they were united. 

The persons, meanwhile, to whose care Matilda had been 
entrusted, finding her longer absent than usual, began to feel 
extreme anxiety; and, after vainly seeking her in all her 
accustomed haunts, concluded that she must, in a fit of de- 
spondency, have thrown herself into the sea, and this conjec- 
ture received apparent confirmation by one of her shoes and 
her silk scarf being found among the crevices of the rocks: 
A messenger was immediately dispatched to her father with 
the dreadful intelligence. His distraction and self-condem- 
nation may easily be imagined. - 

It would be giving to truth too much the air of romance, 
without observing that the wedded life of our adventurous 
lovers was by no means a scene of unalloyed bliss, They had, 
for several years, to pay the penalty of disobedience, by strug- 
gling with adverse fortune: but the same persevering spirit 
which had brought them together, enabled them also to: over- 
come the difficulties in which they were involved. After, how- 
ever, afew years of jndigence and obscurity, Albert found -him- 
self in more fortunate circumstances; when Matilda, anxious to 
obtain the forgiveness of a parent, to whom she had failed in 
her duty in only one instance, humbly addressed herself to 
him, imploring a reconciliation—Not only had time oblite- 
rated from the mind of Mansfield the violence of resentment, 
but his joy at finding his much-loved child still living, whose 
supposed loss he had so long and so deeply lamented, soon 
awakened in his bosom all his former paternal tenderness; 
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he readily, therefore, assured Matilda of his pardon, and, at 
his death, bequeathed to her the whole of his ample posses- 
sions.—Often since then, have they revisited the spot, where 
now is fixed the “ Lover’s seat,” with emotions of the ten- 
derest nature. To Matilda the recollection it inspires can- 
not bat be dear; and though age may, in gome degrec, have 
damped the enthusiasm of passion, no lapse of time can ob- 
literate from her memory the feelings of rapture with which 
she once hailed her Albert approach the bank. Nor can 
Albert ever forget the love and gratitude which glowcd in 
“his breast, when first made acquainted with the circumstances 
of Matilds’s courage in descending the dangerous precipice, 
for the purpose of informing him where to seek her; an an- 
dertaking which no female would attempt, unless, like her, 
urged to the attempt by love and despair. 


AN ICEBERG. 


Captain Ross, in his voyage of discovery to the Arctic Re- 
gions, thus describes the appearance of an Iceberg, which 
was about forty feet high, and a thousand feet long. ‘ Ima- 
gination,” he says, “ painted it in many grotesque figares; at 
one time it looked something like a white lion and horse 
tampant, which the quick fancy of sailors, in thejr harmless 
fondness for omens, naturally enough shaped into the lion 
and unicorn of the king’s arms, and they were delighted ac- 
cordingly with the good luck it seemed to augur. And truly, 
our first introduction to one of these huge masses, with which 
we were afterwards to grow so familiar, was a sort of epoch 
in our voyage, that might well excuse a sailor’s divination, 
particularly when the aspect with which it was invested, 
tended to inspire confidence, and keep up the energies of 
the men; a feeling so requisite for an enterprise like ours, 
where even their curiosity might be chilled for want of ex- 
citement.” : 

It is impossible to imagine any thing more exquisite than 
the variety of tints which these Icebergs display; by night, 
as well as by day, they glitter with a vividness of colour, 
beyond the power of art to represent. While the white por- 
tions have the brilliancy, and their colours are as various and 
splendid as the rainbow, their ever-changing disposition pro- 
duced effects as singular as they were novel and interesting. | 
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NEW YEAR’S-DAY, AS OBSERVED IN SCOTLAND, 


..In Scotland, the festivities which commence at Christmas 
are continued with little intermission till Handsel Monday, or 
Auld Handsel Monday, closes the annual round, and the 
months and days of ordinary life again roll on another year. 
Hogmanay, or. Hogmanae, (for such the last day of the year 
is termed in Edinburgh, and over the greater part of Scot- 
fand) is employed in visiting and arranging parties for the 
due celebration of the commencement of the new year, Every 
visitor was, on that evening, treated with wine and cake, 
or with whiskey, buns, and shortbread, or cheese and bread; 
and the children, in the course of the day, visited their re- 
lations and friends, for the sake, of partaking in these at- 
tractive eatables.. Among the common people and peasantry, 
the following stanza was used, as the supplication for the 
accustomed treat + 


Rise up, gnde wife, and shake your feathers, 
Dinna think that we are beggars ; 

For we are bairns come out to play; 

Get up and gie’s our Hogmanay. 

Among the more wealthy ranks, dinners and evening par- 
ties were also the order of the day, while the working part 
of the population, relieved from daily toil, looked forward to 
the social pleasures of the evening, and the uncontrolled 
festivities of the New Year’s morning, with the anxious wish 
and the keen appetite of those to whom superfluity in eat- 
ing and drinking is not an ordinary occurrence: we dare 
say, one half of the inhabitants of Edinburgh, we mean of 
the middling and lower ranks, did not, on that evening, go 
to bed; but prepared the het:pint, in readiness to sally out, 
as the clock struck twelve, to be the first foot to cross the 
threshold of a friend. The streets were crowded with par-' 
ties on this errand, even long before that hour; the young 
men particularly, to show their affection to the girls whose 
favours they were anxious to secure; often spending a dreary 
half-hour at the bolted door, lest a more favoured or more 
anxious lover should anticipate them in the first welcome’ 
of beauty. 

VOL. XIX.e8. I, > 
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A het-pint, or caudle, was made of ale, spirits, sugar, and f 
nutmeg, or cinnamon, mixed together in appropriate quan- 
tities; and was carried about, on the first morning of the 
year, in the tea-kettle in which it was prepared; the vi- 
sitors, besides, being plentifully supplied with the refresh- 
ments before-mentioned. It was held unlucky to enter any ~ 
person’s house, on the first day of the year, empty-handed: 
and every person in the streets at that time was grected 
with a shake of the hand, the wish of “a gude New Year,” 
and a proffer of the het-pint, to drink to the mutual joy.— 
Every female, at the same time, was saluted, and neither 
rank nor age was exempted from the congratulatory kiss. 
The noise in the streets, particularly in the great thorough- 
fares, was tremendous; and the glare of lanterns, when the 
night was dark, and the moving crowd in every direction, 
presented a scene of bacchanalism, which, had not one been 
conscious that it all proceeded from good-humoured kind- 
ness and innocent frolic, might have caused some alarm. 
The streets in Edinburgh on New Year’s-day, (all the work- 
ing classes being idle,) were filled with people of both sexes, 
on parties of pleasure or visits of kindness. All the children 
were taken to visit their relatives or friends, and share in 
the spoils of cake and sweetmeats, which even the lowest 
provided on this occasion. The water-carriers and milk.wo- 
men, in their daily visits to their customers, were treated 
with a dram, and cheese and bread, or buns; but as the in- 
numerable glasses offered could not be contained in one sto- 
mach, they carried bottles for the superabundant liquor. The 
joyous look of the people, most of them in their Sanday 
clothes, might have told a stranger it was a season of glad- 
ness; and though not a few whom prudence had not taught 
to measure their potations by their ability to carry the in- 
toxicating load, were reeling here and there, yet even these 
lost not their general character for sobriety by a New Year- 
day’s excess, ‘The forenoon, spent in visiting, was succeeded 
by family dinners, where those whom nature had connected 
together drew the ties of friendship and affection still closer 
round the little circle, by mutgal wishes for mutual success. 
Such were the New Years’-days of Edinburgh in former 
times, and such they continued to be for many years, till 
the occurrence of some disgraceful scenes of riot, of robe 
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bery, and of inurder, similar to those which took place lately 
‘ia the neighbourhood of London, at the suburban fairs, and 
‘which have very probably led to the suppression of some of 
them, threw a damp over the harmless festivities of New 
Year’s-eve, which will probably never be removed. 

In the year 1811, gangs of young villains surrounded, beat, 
and robbed every well-dressed person they met; one police- 
‘man was murdered, and a gentlenian died from the brutal 

__ injuries inflicted upon him by these miscreants: three of them, 
however, paid the forfeit of their crimes, and were executed 
at Edinburgh in ‘the ensuing April.’ 


JANUARY, ‘ 

. Tug name fiven to this month by the Romans, was taken 
from Janis, one of their divinities, to whom they gave two 
faces; because, on one side, the first ‘day of this month looked 
‘towards the new ‘year, dnd, on the other, towards the old 
one. : 
1 New Yar’ s-DAY.—There are few people to whom tke 
écorpmericement of a New Year does not bring matter cither 
of gratalation or.‘regret. To those hastening onwards to 
the meridian of life, the gilded prospect of enjoyment to 
come, dr fatne, and riché#, ‘and honour to be acquired, ren- 
ders every-land-rhark between desire and enjoyment a ‘par- 
‘tial enjoyment of itself; while those ‘in the decline of life look 
towards the New Year as the unwelcome precursor of bodily 
debility, or mental inactivity—as a stage on the road which 
leads them to their permanent hoe, To the young. and the 
‘progptrous, the annual revolution of. a period, which brings 
with it only variety of ‘pleasure, ‘is hailed with rapture; while 
to the ‘aged and unfortunate, whosé hours and minutes are 
registered by'pain, or marked by calamity, the lagging mo- 
tents move sluggishly along to the great gulf of eternity. 

Cth. Epipwany, or,.TWELPTH-DAY.—The rites of this day, 
the name of which. signifies an appearance of light, or a 
manifestation, are different in various places, but all in ho- 
Rour of the Eastern.Magi. ‘I love, (says a lively writer, 
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in reference to the various juvenile parties usually assem- 
bled on this day,) I love to see an acre of cake spread 
out, (the sweet frost covering the rich earth below,) studded 
all over with glittering flowers, like ice-plants, and red and 
green knots of sweetmeats and hollow yellow-crested crowns, 
and kings and queens, and their paraphernalia, I delight to 
see a score of happy children, sitting huddled all round the 
dainty fare, eyeing the cake and each other, with faces sun- 
ny enough to thaw the white snow. I like to see the gaz- 
ing silence which is kept so religiously while the large knife 
goes its round, and the glistening eyes which feed before- 
band upon the huge slices, dark with citron and plums, 
and heavy as gold. And then, when the “characters” are 
drawn, is it nothing to watch the peeping delight which 
escapes from their little eyes? One is proud, as King, ano- 
ther stately, as Queen; then there are two whispering gro- 
.tesque secrets, which they cannot ‘contain, (these are Sir 
Gregory Goose and Sir Tanbelly Clumsy). The boys laugh 
out at their own misfortunes; but the little girls ‘(almost 
ashamed of their prizes) sit blushing and silent. §t is not 
until the lady of the house goes round, that some of. the 
more extravagant fictions are revealed. And then what a 
roar of mirth! Ha, ha! The ceiling shakes, and the air is 
torn. They bound from their seats like kids, and insist on 
seeing Miss Thompson’s card. Ah! what ‘merry spite is pro- 
claimed! what ostentatious pity! The little. girl is almost in 
tears; but the large lump of allotted cake is placed .seasona- 
bly in her hand, and the glass of sweet wine “ all round” — 
drowns the shrill urchin-laughter, and a gentler delight pre- 
vails.” 

This is commonly called Twelfth-day, being the twelfth 
day after Christmas. It is kept as a festival, to celebrate 
the manifestation of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles; and has a 
particular reference to the Eastern sages, (supposed by some 
to have been kings,) who came to adore and bring our Sa- 
viour presents at Bethlehem, in Judea, In allusion to this 
circumstance, the King offers annually, by proxy, in. the 
Chapel-Royal, St. James’s, gold, frankincense, and myrrh. ~ 
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THE FAN. 

Tes éolivelit and sometimes elegant appendage to a 
fidy’4 Ardéd, has been niuch used in Uifferent ages and coun- 
ttle 8, boouigt with considerable variety, of shape and strac- 
tite. Fund wets comnion among the ahcient Romans, and 
dte itiéntiohéd fn the plays of Terence, and by Ovid, in, his 
Art of Eo They Were not, however, composed of the same 
foateridis with moderii fans, but were made (perhaps gene- 
tally) of peacoth’s feathers. Propertius speaks of this imple- 
tent of loxary, as being formed of the tail of the proud pea- 
éook, In tlie intertropical regions of the East, fans, as well 
as parasols, were probably first adopted to mitigate the op- 
pressive heat of the sun, and the very troublesome annoy- 
ance of the winged tribes of ingects; ‘and these fashionable 
conveniences have exte jéd to the more temperate clime of 
Britain. The fan 6 here. two. centuries ago, more re- 
sembled those of hie Romans, than the modern fans. In the 
time of Queen Elizab; they were made of feathers, and, in 
shape | like a Hand-se . Tom Coryat, who wrote in that 
age, says, “The f the sof ostriche’s wings and tailes, but 
ecially or their tailés, are very soft and fine; in respect 
whereof, they are mach used. in the fannes of gentlewomen. ica 
The handles were sometinies of silvet, gold, or ivory inlaid, 
so as to ma e thes foy: very -éxpentive, One which be- 
longed to Queen Haste as valued at forty pounds.t 
Shakspearé alludés fo th cé of a fan in his Merry Wives 
asta hav’ i$ quarrelled with bis follower 
Pistol, says fo him « When Mrs. Bridget Jost the handle 
of her fan, 1 took it upon mine honour thou hadst it 
not.” To which the other rejoins—“ Didst thou not share? 
Haast thon not fifteen-perice ?}” Hence it seems the lian- 
dle of Mrs. Bridget’s fan’ was worth half-a-crown. Deline- 
ations of four fans of this ind, from designs by Titian and 
other painters, are given’ ia illustration of this _Passage | ip 


* Nichol’s Progresses of Elizabeth, Vol II, Churchyard’s Ac- 
count, p. 55. 
+ Crudities hastily gobbled up in a Tour, &c, Vol. 1. p. 40. 
$¢ Merry Wives of Windsor, Act II, Sc. 4, 
Dds 
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Stevens’s Edition of Shakspeare. From another play, it ap- 
pears to have been a piece of state for a servant to attend 
on purpose to carry a lady’s fan, when she walked out: this 
was one of the offices of her gentleman usher.*. But the. use 
of ‘these fans was not ‘confined to females, for Robert Green, 
in his Farewell to Folly, reproaches the men of his time, 
(the early part of the 17th century,) with wearing ‘plumes 
of feathers in their hands, which in wars their ancestors 
wore on their heads, Looking-glasses were sometimes set 
in such fans, in the broad part above the handle. Lovelace 
addressed ‘a copy of verses to his mistress’s fan, which he 
describes as made of ostrich’s feathers dyed sky-blue, with a 
looking-glass set in it: 


“¢ A crystal mirror sparkles in thy breast.t” 


Coryat, whose whimsical book of travels has been already 
quoted, describes fans which he saw in Italy, which seem 
to have been such as are now in use, but which were quite 
new to him: 

e Here will I mention a thing, that although perhaps it 
will seem but frivolous.to divers readers that have already 
travelled in Italy, yet because unto many that neither have 
been there, nor ever intend to go thither while they live, it 
will be a mere novelty, I will not let it pass unmentioned. 
The first Italian fannes that I saw in Italy, did I observe 
in the space betwixt Pizzighiton and Cremona. But after- 
ward I observed them common in most places of Italy where 
I travelled. These. fannes both: men and women of the 
country do carry to cool themselves withal jn the time of 
heat, by the often fanning of their faces. Most of these are 
very elegant and pretty things. For whereas the fanne | con- 
sisteth of a painted Piece of. paper and a little wooden han- 
dle; the paper which is fastened into the top is on both 
sides most cariously adorned with excellent pictures, either 
of amorous things tending to dalliance, having some witty 
Italian verses, or fine emblems written under them; or of 


* Romeo and Juliet, Act II. Sc, 4.—See also € «The Serving; 
man’s Comfort,” 1598. . 
+ Lovel’s Poems, p. 34. 
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some notable Italian city, with a brief description thereof 
added thereunto. These fannes are of a meane price. For 
@ man may buy one of the fairest of them for so much mo- 
ney as countervaileth our English groate.*” 

According to Mr. Evelyn, our modern paper fans were 
introduced into Europe by the Jesuits, from China and Ja- 
pan, where they form a part of the insignia of office worn by 
the different orders in the state.t 

Mr. Addison, in a paper in the Spectator (No. 102,) has 
bestowed some lively raillery on the mode in which the la- 
dies in his time employed their fans. If there was any foun- 
dation for his badinage, we lay infer from it that the fan 
was an article of greater importance to our great grandmothers 
than to the belles of the present day. 


SIR HANS SLOANE. 


In January, 1753, Sir Hans Sloane, baronet, died at his 
house at Chelsea, in the 93d year of his age. He was first 
physician to George II. and many years President of the Royal 
Society. His immense collection of books, manuscripts, and 
curious productions of nature and art, now form a most va- 
luable part of the British Museum. His library consisted of 
50,000 volumes, and his catalogne contained a description of 
69,352 curiosities; a treasure, which he said, was destined 
to magnify God and benefit mankind. The beautiful botanical 
garden at Chelsea was left by him to the company of Apo- 
thecaries. Sir Hans Sloane was born at Killeleagh, in Down- 
shire, in the North-East part of Ireland; and was buried in 
Chelsea church-yard, where his tomb is still in tolerable pre- 
servation. It is surmounted by the mystic symbols of the 
egg and the serpent, in a good style of sculpture. 


* Cor. Crudities, Vol. I. p. 134. 
t Evelyn’s Memoirs, Vol. I. p, 348, 3 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS: 


KONINGSMARKE, THE LONG FINNE; a Story of the 
_ New World. Inthree vols: New York, printed. London, 
re-printed, 1823. 12mo. pp. 274, 257, 264. 


Tue reputation obtained by Sit Walter Scott, 48 4 writer 
woth of poetry and prose, seems to have excited the fealbusy 
of thé Anglo-American litératt, whb have made fepedtét at- 
tempts to lessen His welkedrned fhtie: Stvetdl years ago 
an iH-nataréd parody oh ote of Wis poenis; was published 
at New-York, if we mistake trot; ander the ttile of “ The 
Lay of the Scottish Fiddle.” Since then, insindations; niore’ 
or less direct, have been thrown out against his claims to 
the authorship of the Scottish novels. And the work before 
us seems plainly to have been designed as a covert satire 
on the amusing productions of the GREAT UNKNOWN. We 
do not, however, mean to assert, that the author of “ Ko- 
ditgstndrke” - Rad pursued his alfeged purpose i an une 
Warrdtitdble maniér: His dflusions to thé obvious faults of 
& Waverley,” “Kenilworth,” “Quentin Durward,” ét hoe genus 
oWine; dre generally made in & good-humiouréd foie; his satire, 
it ot véry poignant, is neittier cotirse nor malignant; and; 
if it) ishould fail to: reform: the crrors of the novelist, it cdn- 
not” we concéive, excite any feelings of irritation in his 
bréast. 

- ‘Phe adventures of “ The Long Finne,” (i. ¢. thé tall Fin- 
‘laxider,) are told in nite books, divided into chapters; the 
intyoductory chapter of each book being, in imitatioa of 
Fielding, devoted to critical remarks. From the opening 
chapter we extract the following observations.— 

«In order that’ our readers and oursélves may at once 
come to a proper understanding, we will confess, without 
any circumlocution, that we sat down to write this history 
before we had thought of any regular plan, or arranged 
the incidents; bei:tg fully convinced that an author who 
trusts to his own genius, like a modern saint who relies solely 
on his faith, will never be left in the lurch. Another prin- 
ciple of ours, which we havé' seen ‘fully exemplified in the 
very great success of certain’ popular works, advertised for 
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publication before they were begun to be written, is, that 
it is much better for an author. to commence his work, with- 
out knowing how it is to end, than to hamper himself with . 
a regular plot, a succession of prepared incidents, and a 
premeditated catastrophe. This we hold to be an error little 
less than to tie the legs of a dancing-master, to make him 
caper the more gracefally, or pinion a man’s arms behind 
his back, as a preparative to a boxing match. In short, it 
is taking away, by a sort of literary felo de se, all that free» 
will, that perfect liberty of imagination and invention, which 
causes us writers to curvet so gracefully in the fertile fields 
of historical fiction. 

“In short, we are fully determined, by the example of a 
certain Great Unknown, that so long as we hold the pen, 
we will never be deterred from seizing any romantic or im- 
probable adventure, by any weak apprehension that people 
will quarrel with us, because they do not follow on in the na- 
tural course, or hang together by any probable connexion 
of cause and effect.” 

Elsewhere the writer say4—~ 

“We confidently predict the delightful potted when his 
tory will be universally studied through the medium of im- 
possible adventure, and truth sweetly imbibed in the fasci- 
nating draughts ef improbable fiction: when young people 
shall make chemical Jove, and gain eaeh others affections by 
.the inevitable foree of lines, tangents, affinity, aud attraction 
and when the consummation of all things shall happen, ia 
young children being taught theix A BC by the alluring 
and irresistible temptation of being able to read the Wa 
.verley Novels, instead of appealing to their low-born appe- 
ites through the vulgar mediam of gingerbread letters.” 

Conceiving that these passages will fully justify the pre- 
ceding remarks, and leaving them, together with the critical 
opinions of the author, to the judgment of our readers, we 
proceed shortly to notice the story of Koningsmarke. It relates 
to the Swedish’ colony of Elsingbargh, in the neighbour- 
hood of the earliest Quaker settlements in America. Ko- 
ningsmarke is a Swedish youth, who goes to the new world 
to seek his fortune. He falls in love with the fair daugh- 
ter of the Heer Peter Piper, Governor of Elsingburgh, meets 
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with a variety of improbable adventures, and at length, just 
as he is about to stab himself, in order to avoid a public 
flogging, previous to being transported for an offence of which 
he is innocent, his mistress steps in to save him from ‘the 
disgraceful punishmént, and the novel concludes, as usual, 
with a wedding. 

Judging of the merits of ‘this work according to the pre- 
tensions of the writer, ‘as put forth in his introductory chap- 
ters, ‘it ‘must -be acknowledged ‘to ‘be well executed. The 
style is good; ‘the characters are skilfully drawn, though 
soniewhiat, too ‘highly ‘coloured; and: the incidents, such as 
they are, shew a strong talent for (observation, and much 
injagiriative poweér'in the natrator. The chronological discre- 
pancies and ‘contempt of probability; in which the author in- 
dulges, ‘are ‘parts of fis system, ‘and therefore it would ‘be 
vuséless to! point theth out. ‘Perhaps the want of originality 
in some of the eharacters may be excusabié, on the ‘same 
score. The Govérnor 6f Elsingburgh, has his ‘prototype in 
the choleric Dutch governor of New York, whose history is 
related by Diederic Knickerbecker; and the old neégro slave 
Bombie, in ‘the novel ‘before us, belongs to ‘the ‘same ‘family 
with Meg Merriliés, Old Norna, aud other creations of tho 
Greiit Unknown. ‘Bat we have one sericus objection to make 
‘to ‘the ‘present work, which ‘is that its pages are prdfusely 
sprinkled ‘with profate ‘expletives. Many of ‘these Indéed ‘are 
unidtelligthte to ‘tlie English ‘¥édder; and appear to Serve nod 
wher parfose but ‘to raise ‘the voldtie’s price & shilling.’ 
‘Bat thero‘are others which ate ‘plain eitough, ‘atid which, ex- 
tlusive of their ‘wickedness, are extremely ‘gross and dis- 
‘gusting. We ‘particularly allade to the vulgarities put in- 
to the mouth'of Ludwig Varlett. {f, indeed, such’ scene as 
this ‘be intended as a correct representation of American 
‘manners, we can only express our surprise that any person 
should obtrade, on the notice of the public, so disgracefal & 
‘trait in the character of the nation to which he appears to 
dtlong. 

“Several amusing quotations may ‘be made from these vo- 
dumes, Our fimits, at presont, will only admit one of the 
‘shortest of those passages, which especially attracted our at- 

_-fontion, Tt is taken from the description of an interview 
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between Governor Piper and his council, and Shadrach Mo- 
neypenny, envoy from the Quaker colony of Coaquanock. 
The petulant irritability of the Governor, and the impertur- 
bable nonchalance of the Quaker ambassador, are well con- 
trasted.— . 

“* Friend Piper, is it thy pleasure to hear what I have 
got to say? The spirit moveth me—’ ; 

“« «The spirit may move thee to the d—I,’ cried Peter, ‘ or 
the flesh shall do it, if you don’t mnt off your hat, du ans 
dem land gejacter kerl.’ 

“* Verily, I understand not thy jargon, friend Peter,’ re- 
joined Shadrach; ‘ neither will I go to him thou Speakest 
of, at thine or any other man’s bidding. Wilt thoa hear 
the proposals of friend William Penn, or wilt thou not? 

“©No, may I eat of the teufel’s braden if { hear another 
word from that ugly mouth of thine, till you ‘pull off your 
hat,’ exclaimed the choleric Heer, starting from his seat. 

“Thou may’st eat what thou pleasest, friend Piper,’ re- 
joined the other; ‘and for my ugly mouth, since it offends 
thee, I will depart to whence I came.’ So saying he lei- 
surely turned himself round, and was proceeding on his way, 
when the Heer Piper, to whose choler the dry eloquence of 
Shadrach added fresh fuel, cried out, ‘Stop!’ in a voice of 
thander. 

“The machinery of Shadrach, which had been put in mo- 
tion for his departure, stopped accordingly, and he remained, 
standing in most rigid perpendicularity, with his back to the 
Heer, and his head turned over ,his shoulder, so as to meet 
his eye. 

“*T am stopped, friend Piper,’ quoth he. 

“‘The Heer Piper, hereupon, directed Lob Dotterel, who 
was in attendance, as part of the puissance of the Governor 
of Elsingburgh, forthwith to procure him a hammer and a 
tenpenny nail, an order which that excellent and attentive 
officer obeyed with his usual alacrity. 

“© Art thou going to build thee an house, friend Piper, 
that thou callest for nails and hammers? asked Shadrach. 

“* You shall see presently,’ answered the Heer. ‘Since 
your religion consists in wearing your hat, I shall take care 
you stick fast to the faith, by nailing your hat to your head, 
with this teppenny nail,’ 
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“¢ Thou may’st do as thou pleasest, friend Piper,’ replied 
Shadrach, unmoved by the threat. ‘ We have endured worse 
than this in the old world, and are ready for sufferance in 
the new. Even now, in yon Eastern settlements, our bre- 
thren are expelled from the poor refuges they have sought,’ 
” and chased, like beasts, from the haunts of the new settled 
places, as if their blood was the blood of wolves, their hands 
the claws of tigers, and their feet the feet of the murderer. 
Oar faith grew up in stripes, imprisonment, and sufferings," 
and behold, I am ready; smite—I am ready. The savage, 
who hath no God, endures the tortures of fire without shrink- 
ing, and shall not I dare to suffer, whom he sustains? Smite— 
Iam ready.’ 

“The Heer was now in the predicament of certain “pas-" 
sionate pedple, who threaten, what, when it comes to the 
point, they shrink from inflicting. Besides, that the Jaw of 
nations made the persons of envoys sacred, he could not 
bring himself to commit violence upon one, whose principles 
of non-resistance were so inflexible. By way of coming off, 
therefore, with a good grace, he and Ludwig Varlett fell 
into a great passion, and saluted Shadrach Moneypenny with 
a duet of expletives, which that worthy plenipotentiary bore,” 
for some time, with his usual stoical indifference. 

““¢ Art thou ready, friend Piper?’ exclaimed he, taking ad- 
vantage of the two singers being out of breath. 

“Begone, and der teufel hole dich, and das tonnerwetter | 
sehlage dich hreutzemeis in den boden,’ cried the Heer. 

“«6T go, verily; and the good” Shadrach marched leisurely 
out of the council chamber, with his hands crossed over his 
breast, his eyes turtied upwards, neither looking to the right 
nor to the left.” 

This scene alone is sufficient to shew that the volumes’ 
from which it is taken are the production of no mean writer. 
And though we cannot carry our complaisance so far as to 
wish that the threat, held out in the beginning of the se- 
yeénth book, of publishing a novel every year for six years, 
should be fulfilled au pied de la lettre, yet we can con- 
stientiously affirm that we should feel much pleasure in sit- 
ting down to the perusal of a new novel by the author of 
“ Koningsmarke.’* 
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HERWALD DE WAKE; or the Two Apostates. A Ro- 

mance. In three volumes. 1823. 12mo. pp. 259, 270, 273. 

To those persons who read novels and romances purely 
for want of some better occupation, we may safely recom- 
mend the history of “ Herwald de Wake.” It will serve to 
fill up the dull interval between breakfast and dinner on a 
rainy day, and that is its utmost merit, We have here a med- 
ley of fact and fiction, a series of hair-breadth escapes, and 
wonderfal adventures, destitute of probability, and therefore 
devoid of interest. ' 

Yet this writer has failed, apparently, more from the mis- 
application than from the absolute want of either talent or 
information. With the strange incidents which are the off- 
spring of his invention, he has blended some details relative 
.to the first Crusade, and the effect of the motley composi- 
tion is by no means favourable. The characters introduced 
are chiefly historical personages, but they act in a manner 
utterly unaccountable, for no probable motives govern their 
conduct. The good are perfectly immaculate, and the bad 
as superlatively wicked. Such beings exist not within the 
scope of our knowledge, and therefore their good or evil 
fortune excites no sympathy in the human heart. 


THE LIFE OF LADY JANE GREY, AND OF LORD 
GUILDFORD DUDLEY, HER HUSBAND. By E. 
Baldwin, Esq. London. Godwin and Co. pp. 107. 


“ Lapy Jane Grey,” says her Biographer, “is the most 
perfect model of.a meritorious young creature of the female sex 
‘to be found in history: her example, therefore, is the fittest 
possible to be held up to the fairest half of the rising generation. 
Her story is tragical: it is adapted, on that account, to interest 
the affections, and to soften the heart.” Concurring most 
heartily in the truth of these opinions, we have much plea- 
sure in introducing to the notice of our readers the little 
volume before us; than which, we know none more suited 
as a present to the female part of the family circle at this 
season. The story of this unfortunate victim of anather’s 
pride and love of power, is so well known, as tq render an 
outline of its circumstances unnecessary, But we conceive 
that her extraordinary attainments, and the meekness with 
which she demeaned herself, ought to be noted as an exe 
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citement to others to the cultivation of their talents, and of 
that humility of mind, which is the crowning excellence of 
all endowments. 

«« Lady Jane Grey, before she was twelve years old, was 
mistress of eight languages. She wrote and spoke the Eng- 
lish tongue with elegance and fluency. French, Italian, La- 
tin, and Greek, she possessed to a perfection as if they 
were native to her: and she had made some progress in 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic. Yet she did not, in pursuit 
of these extraordinary acquisitions, fall into any neglect of 
those more usefal and ornamental arts, which are peculiarly 
to be desired in the female sex, The delicacy of her taste, 
displayed itself in the variety of her needle-work, and even 
in the beauty and regularity of her hand-writing. Though of 
noble and royal descent, she did not think herself, thereby, 
excused from the performance of her duties, and the calti- 
vation of her mind. She discovered a clearness of appre- 
hension, and a solidity of judgment, which enabled her not 
only to make herself mistress of languages, but of sciences; 
so that she thought, spoke, and reasoned upon subjects of 
the greatest importance, in a manner which surprised every 
body. With these qualifications, her good humour, humility, 
and mildness, were such, that she appeared to derive no 
pride from all her acquisitions.” ; 

From the life of so exalted and so amiable a female, the 
young ladies of the present day cannot fail to reap both 
entertainment and instruction; and if our recommendation 
procure for the work a more extensive circulation, we feel 
satisfied that we shall receive the reader’s thanks. We had 
omitted to state, that the book is elegantly printed, and is 
embellished with a well executed, coloured portrait. 


THE PILGRIM’S TALE; a Poem. - By Charles Lockhart. 

1823. 8vo. pp. 140. 

Tris poem is divided into three parts, each of whioh is 
introduced, and the fast succeeded, by a few stanzas, in the 
Beppo style of Lord Byron. There is something exceedingly 
light and airy in these preliminary verses, but the tale itself 
is one of unmitigated horror. The prominent characters are 
banditti, who delight in bloodshed and cruelty. The Pil+ 
grtim’s story unfolds scenes of treachery, murder, adultery, 
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and incest. These are not proper themes for poetry; at least 
not in the manner in which they are here treated. If Mr. 
Lockhart is serious in his prefatory advertisement, we trust 
that he will meet with some judicious friend, who will ad- 
vise him to make choice of less objectionable subjects, when 
he next woos the muses. Of his ability for poetical com- 
Position, some judgment may be formed from the following 
lyric effusion: 


O lady, there’s a fairy spell 
In thy mild beauty’s azure eye, 
Whose lucid charm begailes, too well, 
The parting tear and absent sigh! 
And there’s a magic in thy smile, 
Enchanting those who most would shun 
Its gentle fascination—while 
it binds the heart thine eyes have won! 
T’ve seen those sylphs of love and light, 
That o’er the minstrel’s vision flee, 
And all their forms of fancy bright, 
And bfissful beauty blend in thee! 
Oh lady, think not, all I own 
Is poesy’s imagined theme s 
Or, faleely deem my love’s alpne 
The fleeting wish of passion’s dream! 
Bat oh, believe ’tis like yon star, 
That shines, for ever, bright above thee! 
Pure as its beams my feelings are, 
And lasting as its light I’ll love thee! 


Tuk Swiss Famizy Rostnson, has reached us at a period 
too late to allow us to do justice to its merits; which we 
the more regret as it appears likely, from a superficial glance 
through it, 1o merit more particular notice and recommenda- 
tion, We shall revert to it again in our next number. 
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, Entelligence relative te Riteraturs and the Arts. 


CAPTAIN PARRY.—An account of the late Voyage for the Discovery 
of a North West Passage, is announced for publication in the course of 
the present month.—Another expedition under the command of Capt. Parry, 
is contemplated, for the purpose of exploring Prince Regent’s Inlét, aa 
opening left unexamined in the two preceding voyages. This enterprise 
will be undertaken in the ensuing sammer. 

One of the collectors of the Percy Anecdotes, has in preparation a se- 
ries of original sketches of men and manners, under ,the title of * Life's 
Progress;” to be illustrated by engravings by Cruikshank. 

Rossini.—This celebrated musician, who has been engaged as Composer 
and Director of the music at the King’s Theatre, was lately at Paris, 
where he became an object of the first attraction in the fashionable 
world. Five or six portraits of him have been published, al) as unlike 
the original as they are to each other, As a characteristic mode of do- 
ing honour to so great a man, the milliners have invented Chapeaur 
a la Rossini, which are universally worn by the Parisian elegantes. 


David the Painter.—This artist, who had so great a sharé in the atro- 
cities daring the reign of terror in France, is now living in exile at Brus. 
sels, where he has just finished ‘a picture representing Mars disarmed by 
Venus and the Graces. It is said to surpass all his former works; and 
with this splendid effort he intends to close his professional career. He 
is in the 75th year of his age. 

A Report has been laid before the French Academy of fciences rela- 
tive to the discovery of a petrified skeleton of a man and horee, in the 
Forest of Fontainbleau. The famous nataralist Cuvier is charged with 
the investigation of this remarkable prodaction, 

Belzoni.—Letters have been received from this enterprising traveller, 
who is prosecating discoveries in the interior of Africa, A subscription 
has been set on foot, at Cambridge, to raise fands in aid of his under- 
taking. = 

Mexican Literature.—Mr. Bullock, who has lately retarned from Mex- 
ico, has brought home, among other curiosities, maps and plans made by 

- command of Montezuma, the Mexican Emperor, before the arrival of the 
Spaniards, A fuli account of these interesting remains of the ancient 
population of America, will svon be published. 

Fonthill Abbey —A descriptive account of this celebrated building, by 
Benj. Wyatt, architect, has been announced for publication. It will con- 
tain engravings from the original drawings of the late Mr. James Wyatt, and 
Letters by Mr. Beckford, from the autograph copies in the possession of 
Mr. Wyatt’s family. 

‘The “* Adventares of Haji Baba,” a Tale, in the manner of Anastasias, 
is about to be published. The scene is laid in Persia, and the manners 
of the country are, it is said, correctly and admirably delineated. 

Mr. Godwin is about to lay before the world a “ History of the Com- 
monwealth of England, from the Commencement of the Civil Wars to 
the Restoration of Charles II.” The professed object of this work will 
be ‘to review the transactions of the period to which it relates with 
the same calmness, impartiality, and inflexible justice, as if they had pre- 
cetled the Universal Deluge, or had taken place in one of the remotest 
islands of the Svuth Sea.’ 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
a FOR DECEMBER, 1823. 


Tue King made his intended visit to Drury-lane theatre, on 
the evening of the Ist of the month, to witness the performance 
of the Hypocrite, and the farce of Love, Law, and Physic. 
The house was crowded, and the receipts are stated to have 
amounted to £900. On Saturday, the 6th, his Majesty left 
the capital, for Brighton; where it is expected that he will 
remain, till the approach of the period appointed for the 
meeting of Parliament. 

. The building called the Board of Green Cloth, forming part 
of St. James’s Palace, is immediately to be taken down, for the 
purpose of making arrangements for his Majesty’s keeping 
his court there. The books, containing the records of the 
office, for several centuries past, have been removed to 
another part of the palace, till a new office is ready for 
their reception. 

Those gentlemen, who have been appointed to act as 
Consuls in South America, attended at the office of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, on the 19th, to receive 
their final instrdctions: after which, they proceeded ta 
” Portsmeuth, to sail immediately to the places of their des- 
tination, in his Majesty’s ship, the Cambridge. 

It bas been publicly asserted, that Government has ondsrea 
the immediate equipment of several frigates, and three or 
four ships of the line. This report seems to have originated 
among the stock-jobbers;, but it is not improbable, that some 
extraordinary measures are in contemplation; as orders have 
been given for raising a new levy of troops; and the army 
Surgeons, and assistant surgeons, on half-pay, have received 
an intimation that their services are likely soon to be required. 
To this we may add, that a king’s ship, very lately, sailed from 
Plymoath, so hastily, in consequence of peremptory orders, 
that more than forty of her crew, and several officers, wero 
left on.shore. The destination of this vessel was not known. 

A public meeting of gentlemen, belonging to the profession 
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of the law, was lately held at Lincoln’s Inn, at which Mr. 
Scarlett presided, as Chairman. The object of this assembly 
was to raise a subscription, for the purpose of erecting a 
atatue in honour of the late Lord Erskine. A considerable 
sum was subscribed, and a committee was appointed for 
carrying this design into execution. 

* The Spanish chief, Mina, landed at Plymouth, on the 30th 
November, where he was received with enthusiastic applause. 
He arrived from Bath, in London, on Monday, the 22nd inst. 
It was the intention of some, to greet his arrival with public 
honours; but on the application of a friend, to learn his 
feelings on’ the subject, he replied, ‘‘ These testimonies 
Gistréss me. Iam received like a conqueror: I am dragged 
to public spectacles; I am invited to festivals, while I only 
wish, and I ought only, to mourn in silence over the suffer- 
ings and slavery of my dear country.” 

* Foreicn INTELLIGENCE.—The recent nuptials of the Prince 
Royal of Prussia and the Princess of Bavaria, were cele- 
brated at Berlin, with a variety of entertatmments, none of 
which appéared to foreigners so singular as the torch-dance, 
“[Fakeltanz,] It was performed after the marriage-feast, in the 
following manner. The Royal Family, followed by all the per- 
sonages who had partaken of the feast, proceeded to the white 
galoon. ‘The dance was immediately opened by the Marshal 
of the Court, the Baron de Maltzahn, bearing his batén of 
state. After him followed, two and two, in the order of their 
rank, the Privy Councillors, and the Ministers of State, bear- 
ing wax torches. The august bride and bridegroom preceded 
thie above dancors, and walked round the room. The Princess 
Royal stopped before the King, and making him a profound 
obeisance, invited him to dance. After having danced one 
turn’ with bis Majesty, she danced with all the Princes. The 
Prince’ Royal, in like manner, danced with all the Princesses. 
After the ball, the Royal Family passed into the hall of 
Frederic I., where the Grand Mistress, the Countess de Norde, 
distributed the garter of the bride. 

“The Duke de Villa Hermosa has been sent ambassador 
from the King of Spain, to Lisbon, to congratulate his most 
_ Faithful Majesty on bis “ glorious re-establishment in his 
tights-and prerogatives.” The ambassador had an audience 
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on the 30th of November, when he delivered the address 
of congratulation, which was most graciously received. 

Though the Royalists, in Spain, have triumphed over all 
opposition, that country is not yct in a state of tranquillity. 
The clergy appear to be dissatisfied;; and have presented 
addresses to the King, against the employment of persons 
formerly in office under the Cortes, at Santander; and also 
on the dismissal of Don Victor de Saez; and the admission 
into his Majesty’s Council of a Minister, who had exercised 
diplomatic functions under the Constitation. 

- Proposals are in circulation, for the formation of a com- 
pany, to work the gold and silver mines of Mexico. 

Domestic OccurreNnces.—The three individuals confined 
in Hertford Gaol, charged with the murder of Mr. Weare, 
were brought to the bar, at the ;County Assizes, on the 5th, 
when they all pleaded not guilty. Their counsel having pre- 
sented affidavits, supported by observations, tending to shew 
that the public mind was in such a state of excitement, that. 
the prisoners could not then expect a fair trial, the Judge 
adjourned the Commission to the 6th of January, when 
the trial will proceed. Probert, in the mean while, has been 
admitted as an evidence for the crown, but is to be detained 
in custody, till the fate of his fellow-prisoners is decided. 
On the 9th instant, the corps of Mr. Weare was disinterred, 
that a person, who was supposed to have seen him in the 
eompany of Thurtell, the evening on which he was killed, 
might be enabled to identify him. But this object was 
entirely defeated by the state of the corpse, whieh had 
undergone rapid decomposition, so as to render it impossible 
to recognize his features. 

Miss Frances ‘Taylor, the female who was committed to 
Horsemonger-lane gaol, for firing a pistol at a young man, 
who had paid his addresses to her, bas been discharged from 
her confinement. This measure seems to have been justified 
by the evidence adduced before the magistrate, that she 
laboured under a state of mind, approaching to insanity, at 
the time she perpetrated the deed for which she was com- 
mitted to prison. The person she wounded, has recovered. 

At the Assizes, at Chelmsford, on the 13th inst., John 
_ Pallett, a labourer, was tried for the murder of Mr. James 
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Munford, @ farmer, of Whiddington, ia Essex. ‘Fhe mur- 
derer overtook his victim, on the road, about eight o’clock 
on the evening of the 8th, and beat out his brains, with a 
stick which he had cut from a neighbouring hedge. He was 
almost immediately taken into custody; when he confessed 
his crime, acknowledging that he had done it in revenge for 
having had bis pigs pounded, and been fined for drunkenness, 
at the instance of Mr. Mumford. Pallett was found guilty on 
his trial, and executed on the Monday following, in pursu- 
ance of his sentence. 

A crime that has too often disgraced the streets of London, 
was perpetrated on the 16th of the month. Miss Nevily, 
a ‘young female, respectably connected, ~ returning home 
about ten o’clock that evening, through Mount-street, Gros- 
venor-square, being accosted: by a man fashionably dressed, 
with rudeness and impertinence, endeavoured to eseape, om 
which he caught her round the waist, and stabbed her with 
a sharp instrument in the thigh; he was about to repeat the 
blow, but her screams alarmed him, and he fied. The poor. 
girl with difficulty reached the steps of a house in Grosve- 
nor-street, where she was found by a. gentleman passing, 
who humanely procured for her the assistance of Mr How- 
ship, the surgeon. Her wounds were dressed, and she was 
afterwards conveyed home in a coach. This is said to be 
the: fourth outrage of the kind committed within a‘ few days, 
and apparently by the same miscreant, who has unfortu- 
nately escaped detection. 

On the 17th inst, the metropolis was visited by a violent 
storm of wind, rain, and bail, which lasted from seven o’clock 
in the evening till half-past cleven. Much damage was done 
to the buildings, especially in the outskirts of London. Some 
tiles were blown from the roof of a house in Barrow-street, 
Pentonville, occupied by a Mr. Cooke; at which his wife, 
an elderly lady, was so much alarmed, that she dropped 
down senseless and soon after expired. 

An alarming fire lately happened at Liverpool, which de- 
stroyed the house of.a grocerin Castle-street, and did much 
injury to the neighbouring premises. Apprebensions were, at 
one time, entertained that this conflagration would have Proved 
much’ more generally disastrous, 
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A Court of Commission was held at Gray’s-inn Coffee-house, 
on the 9th inst, to inquire into the state of mind of Sir 
Gregory Osborne Page Turner, baronet, a gentleman of large 
property, imprisoned for debt, in the King’s Bench. It was 
proved that he had, for some years past, expended large 
sums of money in the purchase of old coins, pictures, plas- 
ter images, and other articles of little value, which, as soon 
as he had procured them, he threw aside, as worth no fur- 
ther notice. While he wasted his property thus, his lady 
and family were left almost in want of the necessaries of 
life. Many other 'traits of insanity were specified, which 
warranted the verdict of the jury, that Sir G..P. Turner 
was a person of unsound mind, and incapable of managing his 
7 : 


Union-ball.An old woman, named Sarah Johnson, aged 
seventy-four, was charged with having imposed on Mrs. Mary 
Nokes by the following stratagem. Mrs. Nokes stated, that 
the old lady called at her house last Christmas, walked into 
the parlour, sat down in a chair, and began by expressing 
her surprise that she (Mrs. Nokes,) should not know her 
own mother-in-law. ‘“ What,” said she “my dear, do you 
forget your own poor mother?” Mrs. Nokes stared at the 
visitor, and after having examined her features closely, do- 
clared (though she had not seen her mother for the last ten 
years) she could not trace the slightest resemblance between 
her and the old lady before her. Mrs. Johnson replied, 
‘* My dear, no wonder you should not know me, for I have 

_ been working in the fields, and that has caused the altera- 
tion in my complexion; but, my dear daughter, I shonid. 
know you any where.” She then said, she had come up 
out of the country on purpose to spend a few hours with 
her daughter, and desired that something might be got rea- 
dy for ber to eat. Mrs. Nokes (under an impression that 
she really was her mother,) had a dinner and tea prepared 
for her,, and the old lady soon after the entertainment began 
to feel uneasy, and hinted she should start again that even- 
ing for home, and just before her departure she said, “‘ Now, 
my daughter, that I am going, all 1 want from you is the 
loan of three shilliegs,” which were immediately given to her, 
and, after blessing her child, ayd promising to send her a fat 
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goose ina few days, she left the house. She had not, how- 
ever, been gone ten minutes, when Mrs. Nokes missed twa 
silver spoons, and it is needless to add, she subsequently as- 
certained that the old lady was an impostor, and she (Mrs, 
Nokes) never heard of the prisoner since, until Monday last, 
when she made her appearance again in the neighbourhood, 
and endeavoured to play off a similar trick on.a neighbour, 
‘who had her apprehended. The Magistrate. committed her 
for one month to Brixton Gaol. ; 

A melancholy accident occurred in the River Medway on 
the night of the 25thinst, Captain Stewart was returning 
from Chatham, in his boat, to the ship lying off Sheerness, in 
company with Mr. Thomas (Parser), the gun-room Steward, 
and four men; it was jnearly calm, ;but the night was ex- 
tremely dark, and the tide was running down strong. The 
boat appears to have been both pulling and sailing, and rao 
against one of the many dangerous buoys which this river 
is full of, when, dreadful to relate, she upset, and every soul 
perished.. None of the bodigs are yet, found, . although the 
fishermen are busy with their drags. The Captain’s portman: 
teau and hat, have since been found: Captain Stewart had 
just completed his term of service in the command of tho 
Brisk, and. report says, he had that day received the, joyfal 
yews of hig being promoted to Post.rank, Mr. Thomas has 
left a disconsolate widow and five small children to deplore 
his. irrepazable loss, as she is now left,on the world. with 
the trifipg pittance of 801. per annum, to sappert so young 
and large-a family. - : ' 

The sea, from. the prevalence of south-west winds, makes 
rapid engroachments on the coast of Kent; the high tides of 
the 26th and: 27th laid the fields between Hythe and the 
beach under water. Dymchurch-wall was also overflown; 
the batteries of Fort Sutherland, and No, 1, in a great de- 
gree undermined; the latter must be taken down, At Sand- 
gate, the water entered several of the houses, washed down 
the shrubbery-wall of Sir John Shaw’s marine villa, and forced 
im mense quantities. of beach-sand into the main road. 

. At the apsizes at Maidstone, December the 18th, James 
Webster was tried for the murder of James Smith, Esq. at 
Lewisbam, on the 22nd of December last year. An accomplice, 
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named Coleman, was executed for this crime, several months 
since. Webster was convicted of participation in the deed, 
on the evidence of two other accomplices; and on the 22d 
he suffered the penalty of his guilt. 

On the 19th inst. Joseph Bell was tried at the same place, 
for killing his father, on the 19th of April last, by shoot- 
ing him with a gan, in his house at Deal. The trial was 
postponed at the last assizes, because donbts were entertained 
of the prisoner’s ‘sanity, The evidence laid before the jury 
tended to shew tbat the parricide, though of weak intellects, 
was not ignorant of the distinction between right and wrong; 
and the; proof of his guilt appearing incontestible, he was 
found guilty, and suffered the usual sentence. 


—eececoe— 


THE DRAMA. 


THE KING’S THEATRE, HAYMARKET. 


Tue new proprietor of this house, Signor Benelli, appears 
determined to condutt the management of the Italian Opera 
in a praise-worthy manner. Rossini has been engaged as 
musical composer, and,has just arrived in London, bringing 
with him his wife Mad. Colbran Rossini, a celebrated singer 
from Bologna. Mad. Pasta, from the Opera Buffa, at Paris, 
is also engaged, as well as many other eminent performers; 
and the preprietor has announced that he is in treaty with 
Mad, Catalani. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Tue new historical tragedy of “ Caius Gracchus,” met with 
quite as much success as it deserved, being upon the whole 
better adapted for the closet than the)stage. The degree 
of favour with which it was received may be attributed, 
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in a‘great measure, to the performance of Mr. Macready, 


‘who personated the principal character. On the evening of 


the Sth inst, Mr. Kean made his appearance at Drary-lane, 
after an absence of some months, in the favorite part of 
Richard the Third; a character in which his merits are too 
well known to require any observations. On the 9th, Bra- 
ham came out for the season, as Henry Bertram, in Guy 
Mannering; and ‘on the 13th, Miss Stephens made her first 
appearance as Diana Vernon, in Rob Roy.—The Cataract, 
according to the play-bills, overflows nightly. 

The new, grand and comic Christmas pantomine, which 
it seems has been in preparation ever since the summer, is 
intitled ““ Harlequin and Lignum Vite; or the Flying Fish.” 
The scenery of this pantomime, it is reported, resembles the 
views displayed’ at the Diorama, 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE, 


Tue tragedy of King John has been revived here, with 
new dresses, (exhibiting most accurately the costume of the 
age to which the action of the drama relates, The perform- 
ance of Kemble in Fanconbridge, Young in the King, and 
Miss Foote in Lady Blanche, contributed to render the whole 
a most interesting spectacle. 

Macklin’s Comedy of The Man of the World was revived 
on the 12th inst. The character of Sir Pertinax Macsyco- 
phant was, for the first time, well sustained by Young, who 
encountered a ludicrous and somewhat embarrassing accident. 
The stag confined under the stage, a performer in the after- 
piece, was taken with a braying fit, during the appearance 
ef Young in a most interesting scene. He fancied, at first, 
that the noise proceeded: from the audience, and was just 
about to step forward and remonstrate against such a mode 
of attack, when he was apprised of its real nature. 

Mrs. Harman’s new tragedy of the “The Vespers of 
Palermo,” was exhibited on the 13th. As it has been pub- 
jished, we shall, consequently, have another opportunity to 
examine into its merits; and we shall therefore at present only 
state that, on the stage, it has heen unsuccessful. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR JANUARY, 1824. 


WALKING-DRESS. 


Dress of Marie Louise dove-coloured gros de Naples, 
finished at the bottom of the skirt with a fanciful trimming 
of satin of the same colour, edged with pipings. The hem is 
wadded and ornamented by a full rouleau of the same.—The 
body is still formed long in the waist, and finished with a 
broad band; the sleeves are narrow, and trimmed with a 
Darrow spray just below the shoulder, to correspond with the 
bottom of the dress, and confined with a full rouleax of gros 
de Naples, 

Hlead-dress.—An elegant cap composed of pink crape, 
wadded with fiamme de ponche satin, inclining to a perk in 
front, arched out on each side very perceptibly with hair in 
falling curls, intermixed with bunches of roses, and disposed 
so as to fill up the sides. The whole is finished by a full 
bow fastening on the right side. 


EVENING DRESS. 


A press of Urling’s patent lace, worn over a blue satin 
slip: the corsage is plain, with a stomacher front: very full 
sleeves, separated into bouffauts by blue satin puffings pass- 
ing up the sleeve, and finished by a fall of Vandyke lace. 
The skirt is elegantly ornamented with a row of open-work, 
flowing with a very rich embroidered border, brought to a 
pyramidical shape, surrounding the bottom of the skirt, and 
finished with a superb trimming above. The hair is arranged 
in plaits, ornamented with pearls, and finished with a full 
plume of white ostrich feathers placed in front. 

Pearl ornaments; white satin shoes; and white kid gloves. 

These elegant dresses were invented by Miss Prerroint, 
No. 12, Edward-street, Portman-square, 

) 
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GFNERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 


As the winter fashions are now, in a great degree, de- 
cided, we shall endeavour to present our fair readers with 
what is most approved of by the genteel ranks of society.— 
The favorite pelisse is composed of a bright scarlet coloured 
gros de Naples, trimmed with a very broad swansdown or 
ermine border. The bust and sleeves are plain and have 
little or no ornamental trimming. . With this beautiful pe- 
lisse is worn a bonnet of black velvet, lined with white sa- 
tin; it is ornamented with a very long drooping black fea- 
ther, hanging over the right side; and on the left, is a 
wreath of various coloured flowers.—Venetian mantles are 
much in vogue: the most admired is of richly figared gros 
de Naples, of a ruby colour, lined with white, and trimmed 
all round with black lynx fur, or Mascovite fox. The fur 
round the bottom of the cloak is broader than that which 
faces it down on each side; the hood is large, furred all 
round, and made to go over any head-dress; this renders it 
extremely well adapted to ladies going to evening parties. 


One. of the most striking novelties for the season, is a 
crimson velvet pelisse; it is wadded, and lined with crimson 
sarsenet: the waist is somewhat longer than has been lately 
worn; the collar ‘standing out from the throat, falls a little 
over, and the long sleeve sits close to the arm. A fall row- 
leau of satin to correspond is disposed in waves up the 
front and round. the bottom: and in the hollow of each 
wave is placed a branch of trefoil, composed of a mixture 
of satin and chenille, Full epaulette, ornamented with trefoil, 
disposed irregularly among the fulness: the battom of the 
long sleeve is likewise ornamented with a light wreath of 
trofoil. : 


A hat and spencer of dark green velvet are also remark- 
able for their novelty and elegance. The bust of the spen- 
cer is ornamented with a wreath of vine-leaves in satin, 
two shades lighter than the spencer: the half-sleeve is made 
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very full, and fancifully ornamented with vine-leaves, which 
fall over the point of the shoulder: low collar, finished at 
the edge by three narrow satin cords: the bottom of the 
sleeve is ornamented to correspond. The spencer fastens be- 
hind by silk buttons; and the waist, composed of silk and 
velvet folds, is clasped by a steel buckle. The crown of 
the hat is of the melon shape, but low; the brim is shal- 
low, turned up in front, and slashed in three places; the 
slashes are filled with blond, and finished round the edge 
by a narrow piping of white satin, of which material the 
lining is composed. A full plume of white ostrich feathers, 
tipped with green, falls over to the left side. 


A morning’ carriage bonnet, composed of black velvet and 
satin, intermingled, is remarkable for its elegance. ‘ The crown 
is low; the velvet and satin are disposed in the lozenge style; 
the inside of the brim is covered with broad black blond 
lace arranged in flutings, and the edge is scolleped to allow 
these to be partially seen; seven or eight marabout plumes of 
different sizes, ‘are disposed in front of the crown, . forming 
a very graceful ornament; and black blond lappets, edged 
with narrow lace, tie under the chin. 


Silks of beaatifally bright winter colours, generally figured 
with a different colour to the ground, are much in request 
for evening parties; they are ornamented round the border 
by four French tucks of satin, the colours of the stripes; the 
sleeves ‘are short and fall.—Amber ‘sarsenets, and jonquil or 
scarlet levantines, are the favourite articles for evening dresses 
worn by married ladies. 7 

Toques, turbans, and dress-caps, are very general in fall- 
dress; the two former are ornamented in the French style, 
with plumes of at least two different colours. . 


The prevailing colours are crimson, bright scarlet, lavender, 
chesnut-brown, dark-green, and violet. 
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THE PARISIAN TOILET, 


THe appropriate Merino, Cachemire, and rich velvet, are 
now conspicuous in the dresses of the Parisian belles. Man- 
tles of a beautiful dark blue velvet, prevail much in out- 
door costume; they are generally trimmed with a rich matted 
fringe, a shade or two darker, which displays the colour of 
the mantle in a striking manner. Pelisses of gros de Na- 
ples, are also much in request. Cachemire scarfs, of Lyons 
manufacture, are very much admired; they are generally of 
bright scarlet, the border ornamented by narrow stripes of 
yellow. 

The bonnets are almost universally of velvet, trimmed with 
bows, or a small plume: of marabout feathers. Hats and 
bonnets are not unusually made of cut velvet. Some few 
bonnets of gres de Naples, are still seen; they have a scarf 
of Chinese crape, twisted into a cord and wound about the 
crown; two long ends descend from this trimming, and termi- 
nate in a rosette. 

Silk dresses are trimmed at the border of the skirt with 
broad bands of the same material, which also ornament the 
corsage and sleeves. Barége silks are quite the rage; they 
are generally either striped or chequered. Merino dresses 
are trimmed with gros de Naples, or satin; the trimming is 
formed of little cockle-shells, or festooned flounces so placed 
as to form a diamond. 

Dinner gowns are generally of Levantine, gros de Naples, 
or Merino. Those in silk are usually trimmed with an in- 
termixture of satin and crépe lisse. The crape is disposed in 
bouffauts, which are jnterspersed with leaves, rouleaux, cookle- 
shells, &c. in satin or velvet, 

For evening parties, dress hats, of black or coloured vel- 
vet, are much in favour; they are generally ornamented with 
gold bands, that terminate in a rosette over the left ear, 
and three large white drooping feathers. Velvet turbans, 
of auricala brown, are tied down @ la Marmotte, and have 
streamers of Massaca gauze and gold; their form is in the 
Mary Stuart style. Coral and coloured beads form the fa- 
vourite articles in jewellery—The most fashionable colours 
are scarlet, bright yellow, purple, and mahogany brown. 
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” ‘THE 


‘“APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


oo . < 


. EMMA. 
FROM MRS. CAREY'S JOURNAL. 


{In our journey to-day, as we were ascending a long hill,-we overtook 
a gang of gipsies. They were dressed like the natives, and spoke in 
French; but their countenances. were so strongly , gipsyfied, that they 
could not be mistaken.’ Our postillion contrived to monopolize their con- 
versation by telling them we did not understand a word they said, which 
yelieved us from their, importanity.. Several children were with them, 
whose lineage was written in such legible characters in their faces, that 
no suspicion could be entertained of their having been stolen from other 
parents. That these vagrants have been guilty of such practices, is noto- 
rious; but the thought would probably not have occurred to me on this 
occasion, if my mind had not been lately directed to the subject by a 
circumstance of the kind which was communicated to me as having re- 
cently taken place ‘in the West of England, and which made such an 
impression on my feelings, that I related the story in a little poem, It 
was printed in 1814; but being little. known, I hope to be: excused. for 
inserting it here. I have made.a trifling alteration in the title and some 
of the stanzaS] ° - 2 


‘EMMA, 


Poor Emma mourn’d her husband dead, 
She mourn’d her lot severe, 
And on,her silent pillow shed, 
see 
Affiiction’s bitter tear. : E 


Deeply she mourn’d, though not bereft 
Of every earthly joy; 

Still to her widow’d arms was left 
One little darling boy. 


To all a mother’s hopes awake, 
In him she lived alone; 

She loved him for his father’s sake, 
She loved him for his own. 


She gazed upon his cherub face 
With pleasure ever new; 
Would there his father's features trace, 
His eyes so bright, so blue. 
F3 
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And not to outward form or air 
The semblance was confined ; 

She saw, in early promise fair, 
The virtues of his mind. 


It chanced in hour-of evil-fate, 
The child strolled out to play, 

A gipsy, begging at the gate, 
Decoyed him far away. 


She dragged him to a secret place, 
To uone but gipsies known, 

There dyed his hair and stain’d his face, 
And call’d the boy her own. 


Paler than death was Emma’s cheek, 
Her look aghast and wild, 

And faint and feeble was her shriek 
When first she missed her child. 


With quivering lip she call’d his name, 
She call’d him o’er and e’er ; 

No little voice responsive came, 
She saw his face no more. 


The sad expression of her fear 
Touch’d every breast around, 

All join’d her search, in dread to hear 
The hapless boy was drown'd. 


But who can tell the mother’s pain? 
Her heart with anguish bled, 

‘Thick coming fancies racked her brain, 
Her troubled reason fled. 


And still to her bewilder’d view 
Her child’s loved form appeard, 
She saw his eyes, so bright, so blae, 
And thought his voice she heard. fe 


At morning’s dawn she'd bid him rise, 
And kneel with her in prayer, 

Then start with anguish—not surprise— 
She knew he was not there, 
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And bending o’er his little bed 
At each return of even, 
She’d beg for blessings on his head, 
“ Preserve him, gracious Heaven!” 


Then wring her hands, whilst piteous sighs 
Burst from her throbbing breast: 

No tear reliew’d her aching eyes, 
Her temples knew no rest. 


Year after year thus pass’d away, 
In woe that mock’d control, 

When reason’s intellectual day 

_ Revisited her soul. 


She bows to heaven, with thoughts resign’d, 
No longer shuns relief; 

Compose’d is now her shatter’d mind, 
Meekly she bears her grief. 


Yet, still as if her, child she sought, 
Oft roves her wandering eye; - 

Then, sudden, check’d by painful thought, 
Fixes on vacancy. 


And oft she lists the wind to hear 
Sigh in the neighbouring trees; 

Asif his accents, soft and clear, 
Were floating on the breeze. 


One morn as she pursued her way, 
Two beggars wander'd by, 

The first with locks all silvery grey 
Implor'd her charity. . 


“Your charity, O! lady, grant, 
-Nor a small boon deny! 

Pity my age, oppress’d with want, 
Pity this poor blind boy! 

“Think on our sad disastrous state, 
Outcast of human kind! 

I'm poor, and old, and desolate, 
He’s motherless and blind!” 


The child his sightless-eye-balls roll'd, 
And bow’d his little head; 

His face a tale of sorrow told, 
Bat not a word he said. 
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“ {ll-fated boy! thy mute appeal 
‘The sternest heart would move! 
Even silence can thy woes reveal,— 
Thus darkling doom’d to rove!” 


He started wildly as she spoke; 
A gleam of sudden joy, 
Like daylight, o’er his features broke, 
- They beam’d with exstacy. ; 
And springing from the beggar’s side, 
Who check’d his steps in vain, és 
“¢ It was my mother’s voice!” he cried, ‘ 
“Oh! mother, speak again! 


“ Oh speak! my own, own mother dear! 
Do you not know my face? 

You used to see my father there! 
His features fondly trace ! 


“ And kiss my eyes so blue, so bright— 
Oh, mother, ever kind! 

My eyes, alas! have lost their sight— 
Yet love me, though I am blind!” 


Quick as the vivid lightnings dart 
Across the trackless wild, - 

Conviction flash’d on Emma’s heart,— 
She knew—she clasp’d her child. 


She clasp’d him closely to her breast, 
Nor word, nor tear, nor sigh, 

The mother’s exstacy express’d— 
The mother’s agony. 


Emotions strong, of joy and pain, 
Rush’d crowding on her mind; 

Her child—her child, was found again! 
But oh! her child was blind! 


{{ could learn no farther particulars of this story, except that the beg- 
gar had purchased the boy from a gipsy in the state he then was. 
Whether any means had been used to destroy his sight, to render him 
@® object to excite compassion, or whether his blindness had been oc- 
casioned by disease or accident, could not be ascertained; as the gipsy 
had escaped, and effectually eluded the pursuit of justice.) 
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ADRIAN’S BARK. 


THE storm was loud, the lightning clear 
Illum’d each foaming billow; 

When hapless Eflen, wild with fear, 

To watch the water’s dread career, 
Forsook her sleepless pillow. 


And when, amidst the lightning’s gleam, 
Her timid glance she threw, 

How piereing was her anguish’d scream, 

For ah! its bright and vivid beam, 
Brought Adrian’s bark to view. 


“ Ah! me,” she cried, “ the boisterous wave 
Now bears him up to heaven ; 

And now my Adrian must brave 

The horrors of a yawning grave, 
Down which the vessel's driven. 


“Ah! would tliat I thy woes might chase 
While sinking to thy grave! 

Might she have died in thy embrace, 

A smile had play’d o’er Ellen’s face, 
While sinking on the wave. 


But hatk! the fatal crash is oer, 

No more his bark I see; 
Then wildly leaping from the shore, 
She cried, ’ere she was seen no more, 


Dear love, I'come to thee! 
Loursa, 


SONG, 
Ir Love is blind, as poets say, 
His random shots I little-heed; 
I boldly with his torch will play, 
Nor ever fear to burn or bleed. 


“Ah! ah!” said Love, who stood behind, 
“Tl teach you how to scorn my dart, 
I warrant! I will shortly find 
A pair of eyes to pierce your heart ” 
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And Love said true—young Henry came, 
On whom I'd often gazed before; 
But he was either not the same, 
Or Love was paying off bis score. 
I look’¢ but on his eye of blue, 
There Love in silent ambnsh lay, 
He mark’d my glauce—his arrow flew, 
And through my bosom made its way. 
And now, in vain I seek for joy— 
For Henry loves—but ah! not me: 
Why did I brave the spiteful boy, 
Who glories in his tyranny? 
Dover-street, 
October. 


Fanny: 


ON SEEING A WHITE ROSE IN BLOW AT THE LATTER END OF 
5 OUTOBER. 
Too late, alas! ill-fated rose, 
‘Thy fair and fragile leaves unclose ; 
For ah! the first rude blast that blows 
Will lay thee low! 
‘Though autumn’s lingering smile is thine, 
Too soon its rays thou must resign, 
And on stern winter’s breast recline, 
His breast of snow! 


No gentle breeze will o’er thee stray, 
Lone and neglected thou wil’t lay, 

Till winds shall sweep thy leaves away, 
And shed them round. 

That hollow blast foretells thy doom— 
Nipt in the zenith of thy bloom, 
Thou'lt sink upon thy silent tomb, 

The clay-cold ground! 


‘Thus the seducer’s art beguiles, 
The breast of beauty with his wiles, 
And she, confiding in'his smiles, 
Her peace foregoes: Z 
But soon remorse and harrowing, care, 
With the rude whirlwinds of despair, 
Will ruin all that once was fair, 
Like the sweet rose!!! 
Louisa. 
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WINTER. 
[FROM BERNARD BARTON’S POEMS.] 


Tuov hast thy beauties; sterner ones, I own, 
Than those of .thy precursors; yet to thee 
Belong the charms of solemn majesty 
And naked grandeur. Awful is the tone 
Of thy tempestuous nights, when clouds are blown 
By hurrying winds across the troubled sky ; 
Pensive, when softer breezes faintly sigh 
Through leafless boughs with ivy overgrown. 
Thou hast thy decorations too; although 
Thou art austere; thy studded mantle, gay 
With icy brilliants, which as proudly glow 
As erst Golconda’s; and thy pure array 
Of regal ermine, when the drifted snow 
Envelopes natare; till her features seem 
Like pale, but jovely ones, seen when we dream. 


CHARADE. 


By J. M. LACEY. 


ecnnee 


Tue toper is fond of my first, 

When fall of good heart-cheering liquor ; 
And 10 often he qnenches his thirst, 

That it makes his dull blood travel quicker. 


Ay next is high fashion, and yet 
‘Tis a load for a cart or a waggon, 
Which travels in sunshine or wet, 
From the Bull, the Four Swans, or Green Dragon. 


My whole may in China be found; 
Much pleiner I need not confess it, 

For wherever riddles go round, ~ Fi 
The youngest and simplest may gycss it. 
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Marriages. f 

At Clapham, the Rev. W. F. Cobb, A.M. of Nettlestead, Kent, second 

son of F, Cobb, esq. Banker, of Margate, to Mary, second daughter of 
P. Blackburn, esq. of Clapham. P 

At Noyton, Edward Penrhyn. esq. to Charlotte, eldest danghter of Lord 


Stanley. : 7 
Birth. 
At Ingatestone, the Lady of Capt. Kortright, of @ son. 
; Deaths. 


On the teth of Dec. aged 70, Major General W. 0. Faweett, of the East 
India service. 

The Rev. W. F. Pryce, Rector of Bradfield, Essex. 

On Friday the 19th, the wife of Mr. Bennett, Secretary of Lloyd's, after 
a few days illness, leaving a disconsulate hasband and seven children (the 
youngest only eight weeks old), to bewail hex irreparable loss. She survived 
the death of her second daughter, Emma Frances, who was in her 16th year, 
only ten days. 

At the Friary, St.‘James’s-palace, Christina Catherine, wife of A, F.C. 
Kollmann, esq. Organist at his Majesty’s German Chapel. 

In his 931 as, John Rae, esq. of Ashford, Middlesex. - 

On themmht4M®ber 64th year, Mrs. Stennett, of Paternoster-row. 

At Broxbunie; tarts, in her 79th year, Mary, relict of the late Nicho!ar 
Latyens, esq. 

‘At Hackney, aged 48, Mr. James Curtis, Surgeon, 

On the 2th, Robert Allen, esq. M. P. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The variqus commanications of Miss Annette Tarner have been received— 
‘We sincercly sympathize with her on occasion of the circumstances -which 
have lately interrupted her contributions, whilst we have much pleasure in 
promising the insertion of those now sent. 

“The Authorgss” will mieet an early inserlion.—We assure the writer, 
“ The Hour of Retrospection” is not forgotten. 

‘We should be glad'to hear more frequently from E. C. H. 

Louisa’s poetry is received.—We do not recolleet the particular commani- 
cation to which she refers; perhaps she would state the subject of it in-her 
next. 

In answer to the farther sdlicitations of Gregory Scriblerus, we mast beg 
to state, that we doubt whether the labour and toil, which the needful core 
rection and pusctaation. of his. pieces require, would be adequately recom- 
pensed by their subsequent merit. 

“ Stargazing,” will probably, be inserted. 

A neat volume called “' Sincerity,” has been received, to which we would 
gladly have paid, as it merits, the earliest attention; buat one Review de 

* partment having been made up before its arrival, we are compelled to defer 
to ournext a more extended nutice of its pages. 
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_ BENJAMIN WEST, Eso. 
LATE PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


IF evidence were wanting to disprove the truth of the late 
Mr. Edgeworth’s theory, respecting innate genius, we feel 
that no better testimony to its futility could be desired than 
the life of Mr. West. No man, who is acquainted with its 
early history, can, for a moment, doubt that his was innate 
genius, and that no accidental circumstance could, in the 
nature of things, have diverted the tendency ‘of that genius, 
without injury to its strength and delicacy. 
- Mr. West was born in the year 1738 near Springfield, in 
Chester County, in the state of Pennsylvania. At seven years 
of age, being intrasted with the care of his niece, then a child 
in the cradle, the attention of our young artiat was arrested 
by: the beauty and innocence of the babe as it smiled in its 
sleep. Observing some paper on an adjoining table, toge- 
ther with pens, and red and black ink, he seized on them 
with an instinctive.genius, and, wonderful to relate, attempted 
to delineate a portrait. In some ages, this would have been 
deemed ‘inspiration; for. he had. never seen a picture or an 
engraving; far less had he beheld. any one attempting to co- 
py the lineaments of nature. The enraptured mother, on her 
return from a- walk in the garden, instantly discovered the 
likeness of little Sally, and kissed her beloved son with much 
fondness and satisfaction. : 

Having, with a view to the cultivation of his genius, tho 
promotion of his taste, and the extension of his professional 
knowledge, undertaken a voyage to Italy, he visited, suc- 
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cessively, Florence, Leghorn, Bologna, Venice, and Rome; 

and, passing through Savoy into France, he resided some time 

in Paris. Mr. West,. at length, arrived in England in 1763, 

and in this country he determined to reside. Here he in- 

spected the noblest coltections, botlt private and public, of 

the fine arts: and here he formed intimate friendships with - 
severat of the most distisgaished eharacters. in the- British 

metropolts. i : = 

During his residence in America, he had formed an at- 
tachment to a young lady, and it wag now his intention to 
return to America, in order to his unio with her. But this 
was prevented by the kind interposition of his father, who 
came over to. this country, bringing the bride with him ; 
his marriage with whom was soon after solemnized, 

Among the various patrons by whom Mr. West was dis- 
tinguished none claims mote deservedly honoarable men- 
tion than Dr. Drummond, then Archbishop, of York. By 
this prelate he was brought under the notice of their late 
Majesties, by whom the “¢ Final: departare of Regulus from 
Rome” was proposed to our artist as a fit subject for hig 
pencil, When this picture was completed; the monarch wag 
highly gratifiet and pleased; he from this moment began to 
exhibit a partiality for Mr. West, which continued uninter~ 
rupted during the long term of forty years. He was. fre- 
quently invited to spend the evenings at Buckingham-house,; 
where he generally remained, conversing on the best means 
of promoting the study of the fine arts in this kingdom. It 
was in these conversations that the plan of the Royal Aca- 
demy was first canvassed and matured. When the scheme. 
was finally arranged, Sir Joshua. Reynalds was declared 
President, and the whole completed on the. 10th of December, 
1768. On.the death of Sir Joshua, 1791, Mr, West was una- 
nimously elected President of the Royal Academy, a choice. 
immediately contirmed by the King. 

During the peace of Amiens, the President visited Paris, 
for the express purpose of. contemplating the noble series of 
statues and. pictures. contained in the splendid galleries of 
the Louvre. On this occasion he obtained a distinguished. 
reception, not only from the Freitch artists; but the French 
Government. coe : 

About this time the jealousy of a rival, interrupted for a 
season the patronage and syppart of the royal purse; and 
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Mr. West had the mortification to find that many of the 
chief productions of his art, begun under the royal patron- 
age, if not by royal command, were now left on his hands; 
he determined therefore to court the British nation as his 
patrons, and he did so not in vain. The several Jarge pic- 
tares painted by him were exhibited with gredt eclat, and 
proved highly productive. The British Institution presented 
him with a sum of three thousand guineas, for the cele- 
brated composition of ‘ Christ healing the Sick;” while a 
copy gratuitously transmitted by him to the hospital at Phi- 
Jadelphia, actually enabled the Committee to enlarge the build- 
ing for the reception of no less than thirty additional patients. 
The ‘death of Mrs. West in 1817, proved a melancholy 
event in the life of our artist. After an union of more than 
half a century, she was snatched away, at a period when his 
health began to decline, and death itself was but too truly 
anticipated at no very distant period. Accordingly, on the 
18th March, 1820, this great painter expired without a strug- 
gle at his house in Newman-street. His body was afterwards 
transferred to one of the saloons of the Royal J ‘Academy, and 
interred with great funeral pomp in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
This ceremony was rendered more august, not only by the 
presence of nearly all the Academicians and Students, but 
also by the attendance of some of the most distinguished in- 
dividuals in the kingdom, “The last illness of Mr. West,” says 
his friend, Mr. Galt, “ was slow and languishing. It was ra- 
ther a general decay of nature, than any specific malady, and 
he continued to enjoy his mental faculties in perfect dis- 
tinctness, upon all subjects, as long as the powers of articu- 
lation could be exercised. To his merits as an artist and 
aman, I may bp deemed partial, nor do I wish to be thought 
otherwise. I have enjoyed his frankest confidence for many 
years; I received from his conversation the advantages of a 
more valuable species of instruction, relative to the arts, than 
books alone can supply to one who is not an artist. While 
I therefore admit that the partiality of friendship may tinc- 
ture my opinion of his character, I am confident, that the 
general truth of ihe estimate will be admitted by all who 
knew the man, or are capable to appreciate the merits of his 
works,” 
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MISERY AT. CHRISTMAS. 


Passinc along Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, on Saturday evening, 
the 27th Dec. last, my attention was attracted by a delicate 
female voice, singing a song of Braham’s, “Is there a heart 
that never loved?” and the execution was in such a superior 
style, and so unlike the usual run of street-ballad singing, 
that I could not help stopping to look at the poor being 
from whom the song proceeded. She appeared to be about 
eighteen or twenty years old, and was decently, though poorly 
clad; and it was pretty evident, that such execution and 
even pathos, could only have been acquired by a musical 
education. The place she had chosen was a bad one for her 
occupation, as but few passengers were going that way; some 
half-dozen indeed were listening to her, but if I may so speak, 
at a respectful distance, seeming to "feel that the thing was 
altogether superior to what they were in the habit of hearing.— 
She next sang “QO! say not Woman’s Heart is bought,” &c. 
in a manner very much above many of our second-rate theatrical 
singers; from this she went on to ‘“‘ Home! sweet Home!” 
and finished it in‘ a'really beautiful style; it actually went to 
my heart: the night was cold and damp, and here was a poor 
shivering female, who, without doubt, had known better days, 
standing at a street-corner, warbling meljodies, that in many 
a mansion were, at that very moment, calling forth heartless, 
unmeaning bravos from convivial parties, though not sung with 
a hundredth part of the ability or feeling of this poor ‘girl; 
who was singing of the joys of home, without probably having 
a place where to lay her head. This air is the only thing 
in the opera of Clari worth remembering ; and I could not but 
think that this poor being’s history might be something similar 
to Clari’s; however, be this as it might, I determined to give 
her a trifle of silver, as a reward for her exertions, and in 
so doing, I enquired “had she been taught music?” With an 
averted head she answered “Yes.” Iwas about to question 
her further, but the curious few, who, till I spoke to her, 
had kept aloof, now gathered round to hear what they could; 
this, together with the thought, that I had no right to wound 
her feelings by harrowing questions, unless I could have 
alleviated her wants in an effectual way, made me tarn 
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away after ‘having ‘slipped ‘y-‘ittite ‘into her hand. © -As I 

‘went ‘down ' Serte-street, the ‘melancholy, ‘but sweet, ‘tories of 

*“Home! ‘sweet home !* which she -had ‘begun aguin, and 

Which ‘seemetl''to be ‘her’ favorite, ‘pursded ‘me, and’ swelled 

upon thé silence of night, and still ‘s¢emed ‘to ring, in my 
ears, when‘! had: reached ‘my own‘ home. 

I - felt a ‘sensation’ of Sadnéss ‘forthe rest -of the evening ; 
here: Was-uan ‘apparently délicate female, striving to appear 
happy, (forsinging should shew a glad heart) while, perhaps, 
sorrow in its saddest shapes might be wringing ‘her’s; and 
this too at a season when ‘want should be unknown, when 
every ‘face should wear a smile, even though it were produced 
on the cheek of misery ‘by the kind--hand of ‘benignity.— 
Perhaps, ‘for I got into a thoughtful mood, this girl had 
been taught only accomplishments, to the exclusion of those 
usefal matters that might have assisted her in the hour of 
distress; as is but too frequently done by many parents, who 
are living up to, and very likely beyond, a limited income; 
thos teaching their offspring to consider themselves as being 
born to gentility, and eventually dying in debt, and leaving 
that very offspring to want of the most horrible description; 
that want, which to dig is unable, and to beg is ashamed:— 
What an awful lesson for fathers and mothers! Such a scene 
as‘ this, even though-fancy may unintentionally have had its 
share in the colouring of it, should awaken in the. parental 
heart a stronger desire than is frequently exhibited, to pro- 
tect in every practicable way its offspring from the possibility 
of being brought to such a state of degradation, both by 
practising that musty and laughed-at, but nevertheless va- 
Inable, maxim, the saving of a penny for a rainy day; and also 
by teaching obikiren, even though the probability should be 
that they may never want thom’ as means of procuring the 
necessaries of life, all the useful arts that are not absolutely 
low and degrading in themselves; and very few indcod of 
those which are useful, are of the latter description. 

The case that I had witnessed, is but one of a thousand, 
2s deeply sad and interesting; but the majority of those, 
who are in such circumstances, either do not possess a si- 
milar talent to excite notice, or cannot find nerve enough 
so to expose themselves; and who can wonder, that they 
should not? indeed the wonder is, that evcn one could be found 

a3 
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able to brave at once the coldness of the season.and of man- 
kind; in the present instance, although the execution of the 
songs had a something exquisite in its manner, yet was 
there a tremalousness of tone evidently proceeding from timi- 
dity, which would tell the feeling heart more of the sufferer’s 
distress, than could all the clamour of a loud bold beggar. 

And what is the fate of those who cannot muster courage 
enough to seek for relief in some public way?—Alas! the 
heart sickens at the bare thought! Oh! could the possessors 
of titled affluence behold, as I have beheld, the bitter, the 
appalling want, the silent agony, the perishing distresses 
of hundreds, in this great metropolis, they would no longer 
wonder at the accounts in the newspapers of poor heart- 
broken beings who rush into eternity unbidden, and by 
suicide; but they would (or ought at least) lay aside some 
of their luxuries, for they would then know “ what wretches 
feel,” and would, unless their hearts were of adamant, “cast 
their superflux to them.” E 

, ; J. M. Lacey. 


AMERICAN INDIANS. 


, Tue Indians of America are tall and straight in their limbs, 
beyond the proportion of most nations; but their bodies, though 
strong, are not fitted to endure so much labour as the Euro- 
peans.—They are, generally, of a brown complexion; the few 
that are white, stain themselves of a copper or red colour, 
and some with streaks of blue. They are very dexterous with 
their bows and arrows, and fond of adorning themselves with 
stsings of beads and shells about their necks, and rings and 
plates in their ears and noses; they pull their beards up by 
the roots. They go naked in the summer, but in the winter 
cover themselves with the skins of beasts taken in hunting, 
which is their chief employment. They sometimes scalp their 
- prisoners, bat at other times will adopt them into their fa- 
milies, and treat them with great tenderness, unless they should 
discover a wish to desert from them, in which case a most cruel 
death inevitably awaits the unhappy victim. They are gross 
idolaters, and worship the sun, moon, and stars, 
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BIOGRAPHY OF ECCENTRIC CHARACTERS. 


WILLIAM BECKFORD, Esa. 


_ Few individuals now living have displayed more decisive 
traits of eccentricity than the founder of Fonthill-abbey, 
In the erection of that fantastic edifice, and in forming the 
singular collection of decorative furniture which it exhibits, 
the peculiar turn of mind of the owner may clearly be traced. 
Those who may be disposed to blame the appropriation of 
wealth to the purpose of ostentatious parade, rather than to 
the attainment of any object of mere utility, will, however, 
cease to wonder at the conduct of Mr. Beckford, when they 
learn that, at a very early age, he became master of a princely 
revenue, and, yet more critically,) the uncontrolled master of 
his own actions. 

He was, as is generally known, the: only child of the 
once famous city patriot, Alderman Beckford. His paternal 
ancestry, though respectable, was by no means splendid.* 
His great grandfather, Colonel Peter Beckford, assisted in 
the conquest of Jamaica during the government of Oliver 
Cromwell; and he subsequently obtained, partly by mar- 
riage, extensive estates in that island. Of these domains a 
considerable part, very much improved, descended to Alder- 
man Beckford, who dying while his son was a minor, the 
property became vastly increased in value, by the time when 
it fell into the possession of the subject of this memoir. 

The estate of Fonthill was purchased by Alderman Beck- 
ford of a gentleman of the name of Cottington, whose family 
had held it from the reign of James the first. The man- 
sion-house, situated on it, was destroyed by fire in 1755. 
But the proprietor, undismayed by his loss, (estimated at 
£30,000) gave orders for immediately rebuilding it, ina style 


- *Through his mother, Mr. Beckford claims kindred with the royal 
families of England and Scotland; as well as with those of a multi- 
tude of noble knights and barons, whose armorial bearings grace the 
halls and galleries of Fonthill. 
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of superior magnificence. The structure thus raised was 
surpassed by- few mansions in the country, yet-it did not 
satisfy the romantic taste of Mr. Beckford, who, about twenty 
years ago, determined to erect for himself that -edifice which 
was so long the subject of anxious curiosity, and has since 
served as the nine days’ wonder of the last and the pre- 
sent season.—Previous to the building of Fonthill-dbbey, 
Mr. Beckford spent several years on the Continent. “Among 
the multitude of storics circulated relativé to the ‘motives 
which induced the founder of that structure to ‘choose 
a} form so ‘unusual for his country-seat, it has been as- 
serted that, several years ago, during a voyage to Lisbon, 
Mr. Beckford was in imminent danger of suffering ship- 
wreck; to avert which misfortune, he solemuly vowed, that ‘he 
would make a handsome offering to the tatelar saint of the 
first church he might enter after setting his foot on terra 
firma, ahd ‘that he‘ would moreover build a monastery, and 
dedicate it to that saint, in his native country. This tale 
necessarily includes the supposition that Mr. Beckford is a 
Roman Catholic. It is added, ‘that while in Portagal,-he be- 
came a lay member of the monastic order of St: Anthony ; 
that he always wears a cross of the order suspended by a 
riband round his neck; carries abdut with him a silver image 
of the saint; and likewise has in his closet a picture of St. 
Anthony; to which he regularly pays his ‘devotions. We 
may venture to look on this intelligence as apocryphal; and 
to assert, that Mr. Beckford’s eccentricity never ted him quite 
so far into the mazes of superstition as this relation would 
-imply. The whole story, perhaps, originated in the simple 
fact, that the splendid chapel at Fonthill contained an altar, 
on which, at one time, was placed an alabaster statue of 
St. Anthony, another image of whom was placed over the 
grand western portal of the abbey. 

Nothing perhaps ever marked the peculiar traits of Mr. 
Beckford’s character more strongly than the maner in which 
the -erection of Fonthill-abbey was conducted. Four -hun- 

» dred and sixty men were, at one time, employed on the build- 
ing- and plantations; and the royal works at St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, were for a while suspended, that the la- 
bourers might be transferred to. Fonthill. These men re- 
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lieved each other. by regular. watches; and during the long 
dark nights of winter the astonished spectators might see 
the tower rising over their. beads, the trowel and torch be- 
ing associated for that purpose. The people employed were 
paid for extra labour, .and instances occurred of individuals 
who received. payment for sixteen day’s work in a week, 
Sundays being charged for as double days. The haste with 
which the building. was. carried on, ultimately delayed its 
progress; for the central tower was twice taken down, from 
some defect in the construction, before it was raised to its 
present extraordinary height of two hundred and seventy-six 
feet. Mr. Beckford amused himself strangely enough during 
the progress of his undertaking, by surveying the midnight la- 
bour of the workmen as they wrought by torch-light. He would 
from some of the terraces of his domain, in the coldest nights 
of December, watch for hours the busy levy of the masons, 
the high and giddy dancing of .the lights, and the .strange 
effects of shadow produced on the woods and architecture 
below. We may well suppose, that to sce the pile thus shoot 
up towards the. sky with an almost magical celerity, like the 
marvellous tower he so well described in his exquisite tale 
“Caliph Vathek,” must have been an exhibition peculiarly 
gratifying to such a man as Mr. Beckford. 

Notwithstanding the number of years which has elapsed 
since the building of Fonthill-abbey was begun, and the 
princely treasures which have beenlavished on it, the struc- 
tore is by no means completed; and it is probable from ex- 
isting circumstances, that, if the pile.should be allowed to 
stand, it will never be perfected and fitted up according ‘to 
the original design. The great object af Mr. Beckford seems 
to have been to prepare a residence singular in its form and 
mode of arrangement, and costly and magnificent in its de- 
corations. This purpose he attained: and the visitor at Font- 
hill, wherever he turned his eyes, could not fail to meet with 
spectacles which would dazzle and astonish, if they did not 
delight. That the near attainment of the grand object of his 
exertions did not satisfy Mr. Beckford’s wishes, is a circum- 
stance in unison with every principle by which the haman mind 
is actuated. It is in the pursuit, and not in the possession, 
of what we desire, that we find gratification; and it requires 
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not.the wisdom of Solomoa to “discover ‘a: reason why ‘tle 
founder of Fonthill might ‘have grown tited of ‘the scheme 
which had occupied so ‘Many ‘years of ‘his tife, and been will 
ing. to relinquish it for sotnething new, ‘even if he ‘had ‘been: 
actuated by no external circumstance. . But, probably, the 
losses. he had ‘sustained, in consequence of the general de- 
Ppreciation ‘of West-Iridian property, which -has ‘taken place 
of late years, was ‘the most ‘urgent motive to indace Mr. 
Beckford to part with his splendid and ‘extraordinary -man- 
sion. We are told that -he resolved, some time since, to 
build a cottage in a retired part ‘of his domain, and let the’ 
abbey go torain. “oan live here,” ‘said ‘ie to his woods- 
man, “in peave and solitude for £4000 & year; Why thon 
should I tenant that structure with retinue ‘which custs 
me nearly £80,000?” Subscquehtly he-determined: to ‘sellthe 
whole estate. “It hns cost me,” said the, gwzinig at the paild~ 
ing, “ with what it ‘contains, ‘nearly :a ‘milion. Yet-I mast 
leave it, and E can do so ‘at enve. ‘Pablic wonder -will be 
excited; but -for that I am prepared. Beckford, they. wilt: 
say, has squandered his large fortane....I dm éadilferent to: 
suoh remarks,”~-He' gave direetiony for indking strangemonts 
forthe exhibition of tke abbey with the greatest . coolnegs; 
and afterwards closed with the offer for'the {parchasé, on the 
part of Mr. Farquhar, almost. at once, -The stipulated sam 
was £800,000, out-of which about 312,000 ‘were wabedquenttly: 
deducted, for books arid a few: pictures ‘detected ‘by Mr, Becks 
ford. For this the purchaser received possession ‘of the ‘aby 
bey, with its treasures, the beautiful groands ‘worvoundingiit,- 
and about 3000 acres beside; together with Mr. Beckford’s: 
interest in the neighbouring borough of Hindon.. ; 
Bat whatever’ may have been the losses snsthined. by that 
gentleman, or however his income may have béen redaeed, 
his. property must (be still very considerable, for -he fs at 
Present engaged in new erections in the vicinity ‘of Bath. 
This undertaking, though not of the same magnitade with 
his former schemes, yet partakes of the same extraordinary 
character. He has purchased a-tract of land on the top of 
Lansdown Hill, an extensive eminence, which overlooks the 
city of Bath; and on this elevated spot his workmen have 
been busily employed in erecting a Saxon tower, the same 
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mit of which, it is said, will command a view of Fonthill-_ 
abbey, about thirty-five miles off: This edifice would now 
be visible from the highest part of Lansdown, but for an in- 
tervening eminence near Warminster. Mr. Beckford, who 
delights in sarmounting ‘difficulties, as he could not conve- 
niently level the obstacle to a prospect of his former resi- 
dence, determined to overlook it. 

There is something so very siogujar in the architectural 
schemes in which Mr. Beckford has been engaged, that if 
he bad rendered himself remarkable on no. other account, 
he would yet. deserve a niche in our Gallery of Eccentries; 
bot it must not be forgotten that he has higher claims to 
our notice. He has distinguished himself in the fields of 
literature, and his works uniformly bear the marks of ge- 
nius. Few readers can be unagquainted with the, beauties 
of: Mr: Beckford’s principal production, ‘‘ Caliph Vathek;” 
but there are other publications attributed to him, which, though 
less known, are hardly less distinguished, for the traits of talent 
which they display, and the peculiar satirical turn of mind 
which uniformly seems to actuate the author. The first work 
which Mr. Beckford appears to haye committed to the press 
was a series of tales, forming a small volume with the odd title 
of “* Biographical Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters.” This 
was published in 1780; and a copy. is now rarely to be 
met with. In 1797, appeared “ Modern Novel Writing; or 
the Enthusiast, by Lady Harriet Marlow:”. which was fol. 
lowed by “ Azemia.” Both these latter publications were in- 
tended as satires on the sentimental style of novel writing; a 
species of composition once very popular, but now deservedly. 
fallen into contempt. To hold up to ridicule the flimsy 
narratives of those affected scribblers whose volumes loaded 
the shelves of our circulating libraries, was a task which, 
however useful, was hardly worthy of the talents of Mr. 
Beckford. Literary acquirements and natural abilities, such 
as he possesses, do not often occur in the. same individual ; 
and though we ought not to complain, we may: surely re- 
gret that his learned labour has nat been exercised on suby 
jects of greater importance. 
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LETTERS 


ON TBE ¥ 
PROGRESS OF LUXURY AMONG THE LADIES OF ANCIEN? ROME, 
with Descriptions of their Costume. 


LETTER III. 

Tne mania for golden locks was not confined to the la- 
dies, we find that the men also were infected with it; they 
made use of a gold powder which was mixed with the co- 
Jour they used to paint their hair. According to Herodian, 
the hair of the Emperor Commodus had become by this 
means so golden and so brilliant, that when exposed to the 
rays of the sun, one might have supposed it was on fire. 
It does not appear that the ladies used this powder. They 
fastened their hair with rings, or small gold chains; or adorned 
it with white or purple riband enriched with jewels; or with 
bodkins of pearls. Such were the ornaments which Sappho 
speaks of having laid aside in the absence of Phaon. 
“T have not,” says that tender unfortunate, addressing her 
beloved, “I have not had the courage to dress myself since 
your departure; {I no longer place my golden ornaments in 
my hair. Why should I take the trouble of adorning my- 
self? Whom do J wish tp please? This careless attire best 
becomes my misfortune, since the only man whose presence 
encourages ‘my cares and excites my vanity, is far from me.” 

The Roman ladies had a kind of veil or quoif, under 
which the hair was gathered. The veil had at first been 
sacred to the purposes of religion, but the progress of lux- 
ury changed its destination, and .converted to the purposes 
of vanity an omanient, which, according to Festus, had at first 
been used only in religious ceremonies or sacrifices. 

The mitre, was q head-dress used only by the ladies; it 
was to them what the hat is to the men, more sloped than 
the mitre which we know, it had, like it, two ends, which the 
ladies brdught back upon their cheeks, This kind of head- 
dress fell by degrees into disuse; perhaps it had an air too 
negligent, this caused it to be abandoned by women of re- 
putation, and for a long time it was “worn only by courte- 
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zans. ‘Juvenal gives us to understand this when le reproaches 
the Romans with having adopted the language and the fashions 
of the Greeks, which these latter had themselves borrowed 
from the Assyrians. F 

‘Who can help admiring the strange reverses which the 
‘whims of fashion produce, when we look at the employment 
‘of the mitre which has for so many ages adorned the heads 
‘of religion; and remember, that in times still more remote 
it was worn only by women of the most infamous description. 
Modesty had also an ornament peculiar to itself, this was 
a broad riband with which the females tressed their hair, 
and afterwards formed it into knots; this riband is called 
by Ovid, the riband of chastity. 

There were likewise coiffures peculiar to certain faimilies ; 
“the Senate,” says Valerius Maximius, ‘in order to do ho- 
nour to the heroic action of the mother and wife of Corio- 
Janos, an action which has gained for the sex the glory of 
having an equal share with that hero in the salvation of the 
empire, invented a particular kind of riband, which they 
joined to other ornaments ;” but it is likely, that this, like the 
riband of modesty, was soon confounded among the multipli- 
city of decorations adopted by the ladies of Rome, 

The celebrated Poppea, who possessed all the advantages 
‘of her sex, except chastity, never shewed herself in public 
without a veil which covered one side of her face. It is re- 
markable that this Empress, the most skilful coquet of her 
‘day, very seldom made her appearance in public. She knew, 
‘what the beauties of our times cannot be made to understand, 
that the finest face loses its attraction when seen too free 
quently. The Romans were indebted to this Empress for 
the invention of some cosmetics, which were supposed to pos- 
‘sess all those beautifying properties with which the vender 
of our modern lotions and creams invest theirs. The use of 
cosmetics, was, in fact, carried to as great an excess as the 
‘ase of perfames; and even the most celebrated anthore did 
not disdain to inform their fair countrywomen how to mend 
their complexions; thus we find.in Ovid, several receipts for 
‘the composition of cosmetics. 1 shall transjate one of them 
to give you an idea of the method taken by the belles of 
those days to preserve or repair their charms: “ Take (says be) 
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two, pounds of Lybian barley, clear it from the straw and the 
halls, add the same quantity of fine rye; mix with these ten 
eggs. let it then be. dried and pounded in a mortar; throw 
upon it two ounces of the powder of strong hartshorn, taky 
ing care that the horns have been shed in the spring. Pound 
and sift the whale well, and then add to it twelve ounces 
of Narcissus, which has been separately pounded, two ounces 
‘of gum, and some flour of Tuscan wheat, This is a composi- 
tion of sovereign. efficacy for smoothing and cleansing the 
skin.” 

That there is no deleterious ingredient in this famous com- 
position, is very clear; but that it really possessed the virtues 
which Ovid ascribes to it, is, I think, very doubtful; and I 
own, I cannot help fancying, that the poet was laughing at his 
countrywomen, or perhaps, knowing their fondness for cose 
metics, he good-naturedly résolved to find them one, which, 
if it did no good, should at least do no harm. 

Pliny tells us of a wild vine, the leaves of which are thick 
‘and white, the wood knotty, and the rind generally broken; 
it produces red grains, which serve to make a scarlet tinc- 
ture: these. grains, pounded with the leaves of the vine, yield 
a liquor which perfectly clears the skin. 

Incense formed a part of the composition of most cosme- 
tics; it was supposed that it took out spots and dissipated 
swellings. One of the poets, in speaking on this subject, says, 
“ Though incense be agreeable to the gods, for reason that it 
softens their anger, yet we must not consume it entirely on 
their altars; the ladies also mast be allowed to retain some 
for the service of their toilets.” 

‘Paint was not less in requisition than cosmetics: we are 
not, indeed, distinctly informed of the precise materials of 
which the rouge and pearl-powder of ancient Rome, were 
composed, but we can clearly collect that white and red were 
very generally used, as well as a blue dye for painting the 
veins, and a black one for giving a ‘colour to the eyebrows. 

It will be easily imagined that the satirists of the day did 
not let slip this fair ‘opportunity for exercising their caustic 
humour, which this mania for cosmetics afforded. Accord- 
ingly we find Martial declaring, that one lady dreads the rain, 
Jest it should wash off the white, and another the sun, lest 
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it should melt the red paint which she wore. It is proba- 
ble that there were different kinds of both these sorts of 
paint, but the composition of one only has come down to: us} 
it was made of poppies, pounded, and infused into cold wa- 
ter, with which the cheeks were washed. 

Paint, though so much ased, was put. on only to pay visits 
or to receive company; the Roman ladies, when at home and 
aloné, were, if I may so express it, great economists of their 
faces, for the visage was generally covered from the fore- 
head to the chin with some sort of paste to improve the 
complexion. Bread soaked in asses’ milk, was much in 
use for this purpose. Poppea invented a kind of unctuous 
cosmetic, composed, among other ingredients, of boiled rye, 
which lasted for some time, and did net fall off till it had 
been washed with asses’ milk, which detached it from the face, 
leaving the skin delicately fair. The Empress, who brought 
this cosmetic into fashion, gave it her name. One cannot 
belp pitying the hasbands of these days, who seldom saw 
their wives without this kind of mess, which formed, if one 
may say so, the domestic face. We complain, in the pre- 
sent day, of the unpleasantness of saluting a lady who wears 
rouge ;.but I am.inclined to think, that. a modern beau would 
rather kiss even a rouged cheek, than one covered with a 
poultice of bread and milk, or, what must be still more of, 
fensive, with a paste composed of ingredients of different 
smells and of a greasy nature. ¢ 

Asses’ milk seems to have been in great request for these 
kinds of compositions. Juvenal reproaches his countrywomen 
with the frequent and extravagant use they made of it. “If 
one of you, (said he,) were exiled to the North-pole, her 
first care would be to take with her a troop of asses, if she 
were rich enough to buy them.” It appears from this pas- 
sage that the milk of that animal was dear in proportion to 
its supposed virtue: luckily, in these days, its virtues are bet- 
ter understood; and, instead of being wasted in a vain at- 
tempt to improve the complexion, it yields the greatest relief 
to the debilitated frame. Adieu ma belle Amie, 

Always your’s, 
Bewmonr, 
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ANECDOTE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


In a former’number of the Ladies’ Museum, (Vol. xiv.’ p..136.) 
is a copy of a curious letter, written by Lady Compton to her 
husband about the year 1617. This lady was the daughter 
of Sir John Spencer, Lord Mayor of London, in 1504, and 
from his great wealth usually called rich Spencer. His coun- 
try residence was Canonbury-house at Islington, from which 
place the above lady, his only child, and heir to his immense 
wealth, was carried off in a baker's-basket, by the contrivanoc 
éf the young nobleman, who afterwards was united to ‘her 
in marriage. In Mr. Netson’s History and Antiquities of ‘Is- 
lington, which mentions this circamstance, is the following 
pleasing ‘anecdote respecting this match, from which it would 
appear that the rich knight was so mach incénsed at his 
daughter’s clopement with a poor nobleman, that ‘he totally 
discarded her until.a reconciliation took place, threagh the kind 
interference of Queen Elisabeth, to effect which, the following 
stratagom is said to have been resorted to. When the young 
tady was near her accouchement, the Queen requested of Sis 
Sohn Spencer that he would with her stand spomsor to the 
first offspring of @ young couple, happy in taeir love, bat 
discarded by their father. The knight readity complied, and 
her Majesty dictated his own surname for ‘the Christian name 
of the child. The ceremony being performed, Sir John ay- 
sured the Queen, that, having discarded bis own daughter, 
he would adopt this boy as his son. An explanation now 
taking place, the knight, to his great surprise, discovered that 
he had adopted his own grandson, who ultimately suoceeded 
his father in his honours, and his grandfather in -his wealth. 

This nobleman, (Spencer,) the second Earl of Northampton, 
particalarly distinguished himself in the reign of Charles 1. 
Having relinquished a life of ease, at an advaneed age he 
raised a regiment of foot, and a troop of horse, at his own 
expence; and, fighting in the cause of royalty, was slain at 
the battle of Hopton-heath, March 19th, 1642.—At Castle 
Ashby, the seat of the Comptons in Northamptonshire, is a 
fine Portrait, of this nobleman in armour. There is also pre- 
served at’the same place, a picture, representing the elopement 
of Lady Compton from her father’s house in the baker’s hasket. 
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LUCY BARNES. = 


What though no rule of courtly grace, - 
To measured mood had trained her pace; 
A foot more light, a step more trae, 
Ne’er from the heath-flower dashed the dew. 
ae apy o THE Lacs. 


“Lucey,” said her mother; and.a beautiful girl about six- 
teen, obeyed the summons; “ you must take this little bas- 
ket of new-laid eggs, to poor Margaret Dawson; she is il', 
and her hens are all sitting now.—It is a cold afternoon, 
bat my Lucy does not heed that, when it is to do a good 
action.” As she spoke the fond mother smilcd with compla-: 
cency upon-her lovely child. 

Lucy Barnes was not slow in obeying her mother’s com- 
mands.—She ‘drew her little straw-bonnet over her face, and 
wrapping her small grey cloak around her, ‘prepared to set 
out. The anxious mother followed her to the door; she Jooked 
out upon the bleak moor; and beyond it on upon the moun- 
tain’s brow, over which her child would have to pass to reach 
the dingle, where the old woman lived. . 

“ Lucy dear,” said she, “‘ do not tarry with old Margaret, 
for we shall have a storm to-night; I see the clouds co- 
vering the top of Skiddaw, and Saddleback looks bleak and 
lowering.” She kissed the cheek of the blooming girl as she 
spoke, and stood watching her as she tripped lightly across 
the moor. 

Mary Barnes had known better days, yet was she con- 
tented; only two years back her husband was living, and she 
mistress of a large farm; then she had servants to wait up- 
on her, for James’ Barnes was one of the richest farmers in 
Cumberland. But he was dead, and his widow and his child 
were now poor. Yet were they happy; for Lucy was the 
merriest, prettiest, and most dutiful child in Cumberland— 
and not a little proud was her nfother of ber. They worked 
hard; but they were strong and healthy. They had always 
sofficient, and even a little to spare for a sick neighbour, 
when it was nceded. 

It was a dull afternoon, towards the latter end of Sep- 
tember, when Lucy Barnes tripped thus hastily over the moor, 

HS 
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and entered a little mountain-pass that led to the small cot- 
tage of Margaret Dawson, known by the name of the Dingle. 
She had not gone far before large drops of rain began to 
fall;’she hastened on.—Svon the rain poured in torrents, ac- 
companied with strong gusts of wind, and Lucy was fain to 
take shelter in a little cavern by the mountain side, well 
known to her as the haunt of her childhood. Not long had 
she been there when she heard footsteps descending the 
moontain, and in a few moments a tall, graceful youth stood 
before her. He was clad in a green shooting-dress, with a 
belt to which was suspended a powder-horn; and a fowling- 
piece slung over his shoulder. Two dogs accompanied him; 
he seemed to have come for the same purpose as Lucy. 


-The rain poured heavily, the vivid lightning flashed, aw- 


fully illamining the dark cave, and gilding the gloomy hea- 
vens with its bright gleams; while the distant thunder roared 
fearfully, amidst the lofty mountains. The maiden rose- from 
the stone on which she had been seated, and removing her 
little ‘basket to the other side, seemed by that action to in- 
vite the tall youth to share the rude shelter she enjoyed. He 
raised his cap from his dark brows, as if to thank her, and 
entering the cavern stood by the side of the fair blooming 
girl. But she spake not, neither did he; yet once slie raised 
ber eyes, they met the fixed and ardent gaze of the dark 
éyed youth, and they fell beneath. their long lashcs; but he 
saw the dimpled chin, and the lovely featares of the maiden, 
and they were dyeda deep crimson hue. He spoke at length, 
‘and there was music in the deep tones of his mild, clear 
voice, ‘ Have you far to go to your home, fair maiden?’ 

“ Not very far; but I must over yon mountain-pass as 
far as you can see, te the Dingie, ere I retann said the 
maiden. 

‘© It will be dark before you retarn back, and will you 
hot fear these lonely paths?” asked the stranger. 

‘* What should harm me,” retarned Lucy Barnes, “I know 
not that I have injured.any one; why, therefore, should ¥ 
fear?” 

The young man smiled, but he answered not. The rain 
had now ceased, the thunder was only beard at intervals, the 
vivid flashes were no longer seen, and the thick heavy clouds 
were rolling fast away. 
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“ See,” cried Lucy, “ the storm is over.” 

“Yes,” replied the youth, “and we must now part.” He 
sighed as he spoke. Lucy locked at him; she knew not why 
he sighed, yet she felt something of regret in her heart, as she 
caught the last glimpse of his tall form disappoaring amongst 
the mounfains. 

Bat Lucy Barnes was gay and light-hearted, and ers two 
days were passed, she scarce thought of the handsome straa- 
ger.. Not so the youth, forhe had marked how very fair and 
beautifal the young coubtry girl was; and her image had 
never left his mind; it was, therefore, with a countenance 
beaming with animation, and a heart beating with pleasure, 
that the youth (on the third day after their meeting in the 
cavern,) when he saw the fair creature, who had engrossed 
80 great a portion of his thoughts, coming across the moor, and 
hastened to meet her, Lucy had observed the tall dark youth, 
and once she thought to avoid him’; but wherefere should 
she do so? She waiked straight on; they mct. The stranger 
smiled, and turned to walk in the same direction as Lucy. 

“‘ Maiden,” said be at length, “I have thought of thee 
ever since we met in yon dark cavern.” 

- But Lucy Barnes spoke not, she trembled, and her bright 
colour went and came. 

. “Oh! answer me,” he said, “and tell me if thou take 
thou could’st ever love me?” 

The word was strange to Lucy’s ear; she had never loved, 
end scarce did she know the impott of the term. 

“My mother,” she replied at length, “ has told me, I ought 

“only to love these who are good and virtuous.” And do 
you think me otherwise?” asked the stranger, while a bright 
glow eoloured his cheek. ‘“O no! I do not think 30,” 
returned Lacy, “ but — 

“ You scarce know me? trae, maiden, bat you shall know 
tme better soon, and then, perhaps, you will love me;” said 
the youth. 

“ Think hot of me,” replied Lucy, blushing, “ for I am poor 
and lowly, and you are far, far above me.” 

“No, maiden; is not virtue better than rank? {fs not good- 
‘Nees superior to wealth? and is not beauty, united to thesc 

qualities, worthy of the proudest man’s affections?” said’ the 
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youth’; and, as he spoke, he. attempted. to take the hand of 
Lacy : but the maid withdrew it gently, and smiling archly she 
asked, ‘* and how: know you that I possess these qualities?” 

That brow speaks. of virtue, that smile tells of goodness, 
and both united show transcendant beauty,” returned the youth 
ardently. 3 

“T may not listen to you,” said Lucy: and she moved 
slowly on. . 

“ You will not forget me, then?” said the stranger.— 

' Forget yon? O no!” returned Lucy, and she hastened to 
feave him: but the youth detained her, and so respectful was 
the manner, so persuasive the mild voice of the dark-eyed 
stranger, that, ere they parted, Lucy?Barnes had promised 
thim = her love. If it create surprise, that Lucy, brought ap 
as she had been under the watchful care of an affectionate 
mother, should thus yield her heart to an almost entire stranger, 
fet it be remembered, ‘that Lucy was only sixteen, and that 
the person who addressed her possessed all those requisites 
of youth, manly beauty, and insinuating manners, which 
‘would have rendered him formidable to an older head and 
a colder heart than Lucy Barnes possessed. 

Upon a rising ground, and about a quarter of a‘mile dis- 
tant from the pretty white cottage of Mrs. Barnes, stood the 
ancient mansion of the Calverts. Mrs. Calvert was a widow, 
with a son and two daughters. The son, who inherited the 
title of his.uncle, Lord Mount Calvert, was in the army, and 
seldom came to the Hall;-but the lady and her. two beauti- 
fal daughters. were beloved by all the neighbourhood. They 
had been--very kind. to the widow}Barnes and her daughter; 
and after her husband’s death, Mrs. Calvert had offered to 
take charge of Lucy; but her mother could. not bear even 
the thought of separation: she, however, frequently went to the 
Hall, for Alice Bell, the play-fellow. of her childhood, and the 
dear companion of .her youth, was waiting:woman to the 
young ladies. Seldom did Lucy go without being sent for 
by the ladies of the! Hail, and seldom did she leave it with- 
out some little present for herself or her mother. 

It was on the day after her last meeting with the young 
stranger that Lucy went to sce her friend, and, as was-usual, 
she was sent for into Mrs. Calvert’s sitting-room., Ere they 
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parted Alice whispered, “ that she would see ber young Lord, 
as he was come down to the Hall for a few days; See she 
believed he was with his mother.” 
- Lucy opened the door of Mrs. Calvert's. sitting-toom, and 
went into the elegantly furnished apartment: but she noticed 
not the alabaster vases, the silken curtains, and the gilded 
sofas, shesaw but the young-Lord Mount Calvert, who sat by 
one of his beautifal sisters; and a glance of ber eye quickly 
told her that the young Lord, and the dark-eyed youth, wore 
one and the same: she trembled, she felt like some guilty 
being, as she stood before bis mother end his sisters; and had 
the earth opened under ‘her feet, to have hid her from the 
Piercing eye-of the good but severe lady of the Hall, she 
bad felt thankful, She heard the sweet voice of Clara Cal- 
vert; she knew the words she uttered were kind, for the acr 
cents were mild and gentle, but the sense was lest upon ter, 
for she saw the Lord Mount @alvert had fixed ‘his dark eyes 
upon her; a dimness came over her sight; -she thought she 
should have fallen, but it cleared away, and when ske looked 
again, the young Lord had xemoved hia penotrating glasce, 
which was now bent to the ground. She ‘took leave of the Lae 
dies, and walked slowly back te her mother's cottage, but when 
she reached the little chureh-yard gate (which she had to pass 
through,) she heard a quick footstep after her. She had 
scarcely wiped away a tear that was trickling dewn her 
cheek, when in a moment the young Lord ‘stood beside ber. 
** Lacy Barnes,” said he: but Bucy turned aside er head 
and was silent. “ Oh, Lacy!” said the youth, ‘will you love 
me the less because you know I am a Lord?’ He took her 
hand and made her sit down with him upon a tomb-stone. 
Lucy shuddered, and would have risen when she saw upon 
whose grave she sat, but her lover fast held her hand iu his. 
«¢ My Lord,” said the maid at last, ‘do net detain me— 
I may not bear you—recollect your mother—thiak you she 
would ever forgive you, if you take a lowly wife like me.” 
“< Speak not thus, for I will love thee, my sweet Lacy !— 
and what, if an idle ceremony do not unite us? thou shalt 
ever be mine; and I will love thee better then ever husband 
loved his wife.” Lucy Barnes, disengaging her hand from 
the ardent grasp of the impassioned youth, rose up—her face 
became red, then dgadly pale. She spoke not, but abo pointed 
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tothe letters on the grave-stone. The youth cast down his 
eyes and read—“Savcred to the memoty of James Barnes.” 
He blushed, and throwing his arms around her, hé drew her 
back to her seat. “ Pardon, dear Lucy, I meant not to 
Offend; thou shalt be my blessed wife. Never, never, will 
Ihave any ‘other. Aye, and thou shalt be the. mistress over 
yon fair domain,”—he pointed, as le spoke, to the tall turrets 
of. the old hall, that was still visible, towering amidst the 
lofty oaks and sycamores, by which it was surrounded. Lucy 
raised her eyes, but she turned pale, as she marked the 
thiok heavy black cloud that hovered over the ancient man- 
sion: it seemed not to portend happiness, but rather to prog- 
rosticate the dark and gloomy fate that awaited ber con- 
nection with the young Lord. She endeavoured to banish 
the sad forebodings of her heart; and the youth, drawing a small 
gold ring from his finger, placed it upon that of Lucy, say- 
ing, as he did so, “ Lucy, wilt thou be mine?” 

* “TJ will be thy wife! if so it please leaven,” returned the 
araid. She raised her eyes again as she spake, the dark cloud 
had - now. ‘passed ..away,.-and the. turrets were now gilded 
with. the last rays of the setting sun. Lucy lookéd smilingly 
upon her lover. The enamoured youth caught her in his 
erms, ‘and imprinted an impassioned kiss on her blushing 
check. Never, till that’ day, had Lucy Barnes received a 
kiss from: mortal man, save her dear father, and it thrilled 
through every vein. But she’ rose up, for she knew her mo- 
ther waited for her, and not even the thoughts of young Lord 
Mount Calvert could make Luey Barnes an undatifal child. 
Wet she looked back once, or twice, as she walked hastily 
away: the young lord stood watching her; and her heart 
beat quick as she thought that, perhaps, some day, she might 
be’ the wife of that tall handsome youth. 

- But Lucy Barnes was not’ happy; she had promised to 
conceal their meetings from her mother, and her heart mis- 
gave her that she was doing wrong, or wherefore must there 
be contealment. ‘True, he had told her it was only for a 
time, but while that time lasted she must deceive’ her mo- 
ther! she mast assume an indifference she felt not; she must 
affect.a gaiety that was irksome to her. Involuntary tears 
stele down her cheeks as she sat at her work the following 
smorning—her eye followed every mation. of that dcar and 
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deceived parent... A thousand times was she tempted to throw 
herself at ber, feet, and braving every thing, to declare the 
secret that oppressed her, Once she rose with the intention, 
but as she did so, she thought she heard her name repeated 
in accents but too familiar to her ear. She believed it was 
but fancy, yet her courage was flown, and she re-seated 
herself. Again she heard ihe sound; she could not be mis- 
taken: it was Mount Calvert; the voice-came from under the 
window where she sat.—She hesitated whether to obey the 
summons, but love combated duty; she rose, and glancing 
her eye towards her mother (who sat at some distance). to 
sce if she was observed (though a tear gushed from her eye 
as she did so) she hastily left the cottage. 

Under the window where she. had sat, and shaded by the 
umbrageous foliage of the jessamine-tree that grow againgt 
the cottage, stood the young Lord; his features were pale, 
and his manner agitated. He took her hand in silence, and 
led her to a little distance, The heart of Lucy died within 
ker, “You come,” sighed she, “to say that. we mast part!” 

“ Alas! ’tis even so,” returned Mount Calvert. 

“It is well, my Lord,” replicd Lucy, coloring, and endea- 
vouring to speak with firmness; “that you have so far ho- 
noured me, I thank you: that you now repent, Iam not 
surprised; that you did not sooner dp so, I can only regret.” 
“Lucy!” exclaimed the youth, ‘is it possible you can be- 
lieve that J voluntarily Jeave you?--Can you suppose I repent 
a choice I should be proud to own to-all the world? no, 
Lucy,” added he, pressing her hand in his; “honour, and 
honour alone, calls me from thee.-—My regiment is ordered 
abroad. This day I leave Cumberland; heaven knows, bow 
unwillingly! but duty calls, and honour bids me obey. I yo, 
my Lucy, to engage with all the perils of war. If I fall, 
you must endeavour to forget me;—if. I live, 1 retarn to 
claim the treasure that awaits me.” 

“If you fall,” returned Lucy, raising her dark blue eyes 
now glistening with tears, ‘1 will never forget you—if you 
live, I will endeavour to think of you no more.” 

se Lacy! Lucy! why do you speak thus? this is not kind:” 
said the youog Lord, reproachfully. 

“The time will come, when you will think jt so;” retarned, 
Jurcy scorofully. 
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“« Lacy, why will you doubt me?—hear me then,” he ex- 
claimed, with vehemence, “‘ while I swear ——” 

“Oh! do not swear,” cried Lucy, catching his arm; “ if 
you retarn, let it be withoat compulsion—if you do not —” 
her voice fanitered, and she turned away her head to conceal 
the fast falling tears. 

«My sweet Lucy,” exclaimed Mount Calvert, “we-shall meet 
again—be assured of that; I must now go; but promise, ere 
I do so, that you will not forget me.” 

“TI will never forget you,” returned the sobbing girl. 

“Then God for ever bless thee!” exclaimed Mount Calvert, 
clasping her in his arms; then breaking from her, he sprang 
over the garden-hedge that separated them from. the road, 
and took the way to the Hall. Lucy Barnes remained where 
he had left her; she watched his tall form as it appeared and 
disappeared at intervals, in the uneven path he was then 
pursaing. As he reached the last rising ground he turned, 
and waving his hand, he lingered fur a moment—the next he 
“disappeared. Lucy sunk upon her knees; she raised her 
hands in meek supplication to the Giver of all good, who 
had thus thought fit to chasten her, She implored Him to 
give her strength to support her present trial, and to direct 
her fature conduct; she besought Him to preserve the life 
of Mount Calvert, even though she was no more to behold him. 
She rose, if not happy, at least resigned; and went forward 
cheerfully to meet her mother. That kind parent laoked anx- 
fously at her child, for the traces of her tears were stillon 
her pale cheeks; but Lucy Barnes had never yet deceived 
her mother, and’ when she saw her smile she believed she 
was happy. Lucy, however, was far from being so; she had 
read of battles, and though she knew not half the horrors 
of: such scenes, yet she shuddered at the dangers to which 
the young lord might be éxposed; she sickened when she 
thought that the beautifnl countenance on which she had so 
lately gazed, might soon be disfigured by horrid scars; or, that 
the voice she had so loved to hear, might be heard no more. 
One thought alone consoled her--she knew she was beloved; 
and though, sometimes, the idea that the young Lord might for- 
get her, made her shed bitter tears, the sight of the little 
gold ring he bad given her would make them cease ta flow, 
for then she remembered she bad once been dearly loved. 
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‘Two years rolled on, and though many were tlie tears Lucy 
Barnes had shed, yet was she flot unhappy; for she hoped— 
and who was ever wretched while hope remained? But what 
joy was in her heart when she heard that peace was proclaimed ! 
Peace! happy event, that restorés the husband to his wife, 
the father to his family, and the fond lover to his expectant 
mistress! But not so was it with Lacy Barnes; she knew 
there was peace; she knew he Was gafe, and that he was: 
returned to England: but she saw him not, and her cheek 
became pale, and her heart died within her, for she thought 
she was forsaken. 

In melancholy musing sat Lucy Barnes one evening, when 
she saw Alice Bell coming down tlie road from the Hall.— 
She rose up, and went out to meet her. Alice kissed the 
cheek of her friend as they met. ‘I cannot stay a moment,” 
said she; “I come with a message from my lady, to bid you 
and your mother-come up to the Hall to-morrow.—We are to 
have grand doings, to celebrate the wedding of ———.” 

“Of whom?” gasped Lucy, tarning pale as death. 

“Of our young Lord, who is now in London, and weds 
to-morrow a rich and beautiful heiress.” 

But Lucy heard no more; she fell down at the feet of ‘Alice | 
Bell, without sense or motion, Many days did Lucy keep her . 
bed; and when she rose up from it, the mother scarce could 
recognize her darling child—so pale. and wan her face, so 
wasted was her form. On that day she heard, the young Lord 
and his blooming bride were expected at the Hall. She knew 
she had not long to live, for death was on her cheek, and in 
her heart; yet once more to behold that dark-eyed youth, 
and then to lie down and die, was now the only wish of Lucy 
Barnes; and in the evening, therefore, she stole softly from 
her little room, and walked slowly down the road she knew . 
they must take to reach the Hall. ‘ 

It wag towards the close of an October day that the car- 
riage of Lord and Lady Mount Calvert drove slowly along 
the steep and rugged road leading to the Hall, The beau- , 
tiful bride leaned from the window, that she might catch the 
first glimpse of the tall turrets, where dwelt the mother and 
sisters of her beloved Lord: as she did so, she discovered a 
female figure: stretched upon the cold bare earth. She big - 
er servants stop the carriage, and springing from it, she was, 
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in a moment, by the side of the poor insensible creature, 
who was cold and motionless, though her heart still beat. . 
Lady Mount Calvert bid her servants lift the stranger into the 
carriage, and, stepping in herself, supported her head upon 
her own bosom, Where then was Lord Mount Calvert? he was 
by his lady’s side; he helped to lay Lucy Barnes in his wife’s 
arms, he chafed with his own hands the fair forehead on which 
he had once loved to gaze, but he knew not it was that 
poor deserted girl, for “the mask of night’? was on her 
face; yet had it been day, scarce would the young Lord have 
recognized the pale thin face of his dying victim, the once 
fair blooming countenance of her he had-so dearly loved. 

When Lucy Barnes awoke from the death-like stupor in- 
to which she had fallen, she found herself Iaid upon a bed, . 
in a large and handsome apartment. A beautiful young crea-_ 
ture stood beside her. Long was it before Lucy recollected : 
all that had passed, and when she did, she shuddered as she 
looked on tie angelic face of the~lady who stood by her; 
for she knew it could be no other than the wife of the young 
Lord. . % 

But not the watchful care of her mother, nor the kind at~. 
tention of the ladies of the Hall, could restore Lucy Barnes 
to health. Young as she was, she was destined never more 
to rise from the bed, Spon which she had been laid on that 
eventfal day. ‘ 

One evening, after her mother had retired to rest from the 
fatigues of many a watchful night, Alice Bell, her constant 
attendant, stole softly into an adjoining room. for she thought 
her friend slept, and she feared to disturb her. But Lucy 
Barnes slept not; she felt she had not long to live, and the 
image of him she had loved so long and so ardently, rose 
up before her; she recalled his last look, his impassioned 
words, and his subsequent neglect. ‘ Ah! thought Lucy, 
“could I but see thee once more, to tell thee that even that 
is’ forgiven, I should then be happy.’ She raised her eyes 
to heaven in meek supplication, and they rested on a tall . 
dark form that stood at some distance from the bed: waa 
it’ but the effect of her distempered imagination? it seemed, 
to her dim sight, of almost: gigantic size; but. the features | 
were familiar to her, and though the bloom of health bad 
fod, and was succeeded by an ashy paleness,—though the 
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once smooth.brow was disfigured by a deep scar, there still ~ 


remained traces of the beauty that had charmed her senscs 


and deccived her heart; and the dark flashing eye told her 


it was MountCalvert. “Oh! Lucy, Lucy, canst thou pardon 
me?” exclaimed that mild and well-known voice. ° 

With a strength almost supernatural, the dying girl raised 
herself from her pillow—with a piercing shriek, she extended 
her arms, but nature could no more. She sunk upon the 
supporting breast of Mount Calvert, who had flown to her as- 
sistance. Her lips moved, but no sounds proceeded from 
them; yet the mild expression of her dark blue eyc, as it 
rested for a moment on his countenance, and the angelic 
smile that played on her pale lips, told him, he was forgiven. 
The eyes closed, the smile still remained, but it was fixed 
and death-like;’ one gentle sigh heaved her white bosom, 
and then ‘all was still; her pure. spirit had flown, and Mount 
Calvert clasped’ but the cold earthly remains of one, he had 
80 fondly loved ‘and so éruelly deceived. e 


CZESAR’S GRANARY.—FRENCH CUSTOMS. . 
(FROM MRS. CAREY’S JOURNAL ) 


‘We were walking towards the village of Royat, when a girl 
‘invited as to see the granary of Caesar. We were struck by 
the name, and followed her up a narrow path in the mountain 
to a considerable height. She halted at a hollow place, and 
scraping out some of the earth with her. hand, showed us the 
burnt corn mixed with it. The grains were perfect in shape, 
and completely charred. - Popular tradition says, that when 
Julius Cesar besieged the town of Gergovia, he kept his stores 
on this mountain, which was near; and when obliged to raise 
the siege, he ordered them to be burnt, to prevent their fall- 
‘ing into the hands of the natives. Our guide told us, that 
the corn had been there cver since the. days of .Czesar, at 
least a thousand years!! We afterwards saw in Le Grand’s 
History of Auvergne, that: this mountain was called Chati, 
from a castle which Gaifre, Duc d’Aquitaine and Auvergne, 
built upon it, Having given King Pepin some offence, the 
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King attacked him, and burnt the town, and also this castle, 
so-that, in all probability, the corn was, originally, not the 
property of Czsar, but of this Duke Gaifre. 

Le Grand gives a curious account of the manners of the 
natives of these mountains. He says, that in Cantal and 
Salens, wood for fuel being very scarce, the peasants in winter 
lic in bed most part of the day, to keep themselves warm. 
On the Mont Dor, they quit their houses in the, winter, and 
jive in the stables with their cattle, for the same purpose. 
Their habitations are divided into three parts; the stable, 
(or cow-house,) the barn, and the house. As soon as the 
cold weather sets in, all the family retire to the stable, and 
are generally joined by othcy families; for if one person has 
a better stable than the rest, that is fixed upon for the ren- 
dezvous of several families. The animals, horses, cows, 
oxen, and sheep, occupy the two ends of the room; the beds 
of the family are in the middle, as being the warmest part: 
they are a sort of boxes, placod at the feet of one another 
against the wall, and filled with'straw or a sack of hay. 
A feather-bed is thought a great luxury; and when a girl of 
any fortune marries, she always stipulates to have one, in- 
stead of a hay-mattress. The people must pass through the 
range of cattle, whenever they go out of -the stable into the 
house, which they do twice aday, to cat their broth at eleven 
o’clock for dinner, and at five for supper. The men. employ 
themselves only in, tending the cattle: they oblige the women 
to perform the rest of the work, and hold them in great 
contempt in the bargain; and will not suffer them to talk or 
give their opinion in their presence; and the: women, to 
remunerate themselves, meet together for a little chat in the 
evening, when their lords and masters are gone to repose with 
the rest of the brutes, aud indulge in the luxury of a lighted 
candle, which they are enabled to obtain by the sale of the 
hemp they spin at I¢isure hours. The historian observes, that 
the women are treated here with much less consideration than 
jn any other part of France. He mentions likewise, that tho 
men are of a violent republican apirit. Possibly they may 
entertain the opinion, ascsibed by Johnson to their brother- 
leveller, Milton, “ that women are born for submission, and 
men for rebellion.” 
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To the EDITOR of the LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM. 


Sir, 


* It has long been a term of reproach to reflect on the thick- 
ness of a man’s skull, yet we equally offend by stigmatising 
any one for the thinness of that useful excrescence. Extremes 
are bad in all cases, and this may reconcile. the seeming in- 
congruity. Most people are fond of ‘carpings and criticisms, 
but I, “who have more of my mother in me,” whilst others 
vent their spleen on the heads of the nation, ‘will be content ¥ 
to confine myself to the four following heads, (not presuming 
to premise how large a portion of the nation they may form) 
viz. Blockheads—Paperskulls—Sapakulls—and Thickskulls. 
Some persons may imagine that my first and last are one 
and the same thing,—“ mark the distinction.” (Pangloss, hem,) 
a thickskull admits the existence of some ‘cavity, (however 
small,) where brain may, (though perhaps it does not) re- 
side; but a blockhead* precludes the possibility of any in- 
terior at all. Now a block is an article formed of wood— 
a material in daily use. I feel the benefit of it in the very 
table at which I write, and the chair oh which I sit; and it 
is not improbable, that'the very obnoxious appellation, which 
is my present theme of discussion, may have arisen from the 
circumstance, that blockheads may be found at all tables, 
and that chairmen themselves are often little better. Indeed, 
the similes which arise perpetually between the art of block- 
waking and the human head are namerous, and are certainly 
the result of analogy. How common are the expressions— 
‘sWhat finely carved features has Mr. Such-a-one!—What a 
plain man is his namesake! How he screws his mouth aside!” 
&e. &c. Blocks and blockheads are both subject to the ope- 
‘vation of shaving. 1 have merely glanced at these things, to 
show ‘the relative connection between the wood and that 


* Our lexicographer’s give the meaning of Blockhead, “a stupid 
fellow; adolt.” Now dolt is derived from the Belgic Doll, which 
formerly was always made of wood; a proof (were any wanted) 
that a Blockhead means a wooden-skulled fellow. 

13 
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species of head; perhaps, it might be carried on, of the man 
and the tree throughout; from the sapling and the babe to 
the aged tree and the aged man.—A fine trunk is applicable 
to either: the one we in some cases value for its bark, the 
other we often have occasion to despise for a puppy; both 
are often much alike in this instance too—that of being weakest 
at the top;,both have their boughs (bows), and both have, alas! 
been frequently destroyed by the axe. P 

. When I hear a parent exclaim, “I can beat nothing into 
that blockhead’s skull!” I often wonder if they expect to 
drive learning in like a nail. A friend of mine is guardian 
to a youth, who is, to all intents and purposes, a blockhead; 
he has lately by (what I should deem) a most unfortunate 
accident, lost one eye—But my friend now begins to enter- 
tain some hopes of him, trusting, as he somewhat coarsely 
expressed it, “to get somewhat into his wooden head, by 
means of his gimlet eye.” Were this remedy for opacity of 
intellect to come into fashion, what crowds of Cyclops would 
throng the metropolis, from the Poultry to Pall-mall! 

It has been often remarked that we are attached to those 
things which bear a partial or particular resemblance to 
ourselves, Was it any sympathetic consciousness enamoured 
Diogenes of his tub? or any of this mysterious sensibility which 
attaches Englishmen to their wooden walls? If.such an ar-~ 
gument could be admitted, by a parity of reasoning, we 
should hold that thieves, who ever evince such an abhorrence 
of the fatal tree, are never blockheads. Bat enough of these: 
Jet us now turn to 

Paperskulls—they are not quite of such old -standing as 
blockheads, as how should they, seeing they are made of a 
less durable material? The name originated very probably 
from authors, who put upon paper what issues from their 
skulls, (and I am sti more inclined to think so, because pa- 
per is made of rags, and authors are too often seen in them.) 
Those people who obtain this appellative, are persons with 
dittle understanding, and not knowing how to use that little, 
“it oozes out” like Bob Acre’s valour, on improper occasions. 
Among the varieties of paper, there is foolecap, post, and 
érief; and among the varieties of. mankind, we often sce a 
paperskujl, which ought to be: covered with a fool's cap, 
occupying a good post, and exercising “ his drief authority,” 
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often to the injury and annoyance of wise and worthy heads 
Like paper lanthorns, they are ever showing the little light 
they chance to have, and often, like them, fall a sacrifice 
to it. 

As I have made an attempt to press Diogenes into the list 
of the blockheads, I must look around for a paperskull of 
some celebrity; and, however ungallant it may appear to pitch 
upon a lady, I can in my hurry think of no one but Des- 
demona. Othello says, ‘‘ Was this fair paper meant to write 
shame upon?” Cesar swam across the Tiber with papers in 
his mouth.— Prick him, Master Shallow.” 

A sapskull—if a term of abuse, is certainly not a hurd term; 
it bears some resemblance to'a pudding-head, and stands 
collaterally related to the blockheads. These heads, like 
virgin hearts, easily receive impressions, which are as ea- 
sily effaced, (be it premised, I make not this simile on my 
own authority.) A sapskull is not a man who-runs his 
head against every thing, (the consequences might be fatal, 
if he did;) plans and projections never disturb him; from 
his cradle to his coffin, except the mere vegetation of life) 
he reniains in stdtu quo. Being pressed for time, and my 
readers, probably, for patience, I shall hasten to my last di- 
vision of heads, and then leave my friends to determine to 
which of them my own belongs... 

Thickskulls, however improbable it may appear, have often 
been the repository of the choicest brains: as people put their 
valuables in an iron chest, so nature seems also to have en- 
shrined the intellectual treasare in an almost impenetrable 
easket. Suck was the head of Porson, one of the thickest 
nature ever formed, and of which the author of Lacou wit- 
tily says ‘“‘ When once any thing got into it, there were pretty 
substantial! reasons to prevent its ever getting out again,” 
These heads are diametrically opposite to the sapskull, be- 
ing slow to receive, but tenacious to retain, impressions. Abe- 
lard and Heloise (whose loves are wept over by all who are 
not Goths and Vandals, and excluded the regions of literature 
and -sensibility,) had skulls ‘most remarkably thick, as was 
proved on their disinterment in 1779, when, though Abelard 
bad died in 1142, and Heloise twenty years after, their skulls 
were found éntire and of extraordinary thickness, ospecially 
Heloise’s, and the tpeth beautifully white; all the other bones 
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were reduced to dust. Melancholy and humiliating memo- 
rials of human nature! I shall grow grave, and I begin to mo- 
ralize, if I look longer on you! 

A celebrated comic writer says— 


“ Howe’er great the pericranium’s density, 
Each has some wonderful propensity, 
*Bout which he make a pother and a boast.” 


The most singalar I have ever heard of, as well as the 
thickest skull, was that of Termerus, the Grecian robber. 
When bent upon making “irregular appropriations,” he de- 
stroyed his victims by crushing their head with his own, and at 
last, much to his astonishment, and, doubtless, infinitely less 
to his satisfaction, he found a stronger head than his own 
on the shoulders of Hercules, who destroyed him after his 
own fashion. 

Having thus cursorily glanced at these few skulls, [ shall 
leave them to the dilated discussion of those who may think 
the subject wortby of further notice; for it admits of much 
moral and entertaining enquiry; and beg to ‘subscribe, 

Your humble servant, in haste, 
E H. Heap.one, 
Of ‘Headstrong-hall. 


FEBRUARY. 


Soue etymologists derive February from Febrxa, an epithet 

given {o Juno, as the goddess of. purification; while. others 
attribute the origin of the name to Februa, a feast held by the 
Romans in the month, in behalf of the manes of the deceased. 
This month is called joomla gree by the inhabitants of South 
Wales. 
- 2d. Parification of the Blessed Virgin Mary. This festival is 
of high antiquity, and the ancient Christians observed it by 
using a great number of lights; in remembrance, as it is 
supposed, of our blessed Saviour’s being declared by Simeon, to 
be a light to lighten the Gentiles: henee the name of Can- 
dlemas-day. - - 

As an appropriate illastration of this day, we shall introduce 
an acoount of ‘an interesting ceremény which takes place in 
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Spain every Saturday night, called the Rosaria del Aurora, or 
dawn rosary, and which lasts till the dawning of the Sabbath 
sun. Devout and pious emotions, blended with a sober-mea- 
sured gaiety, find utterance in a peculiar hymn, which is re- 
markable for its sweetness and its melancholy; and the hours 
which are commonly given to repose, are here consecrated to 
the pathetic effusions of natural, but-excited, religious feeling. 
Jn Andalusia, when death bas entered the villages, the Rosario 
del Aurora visits the nearest relative of the dead before the 
break of day, and conducts him to the tomb of the departed, 
where he kneels down, encircled by his friends, who pour forth 
their plaints and their prayers. Those who have never wit- 
nessed scenes like these, may fancy them in all their vivid and 
imposing imagery; twilight, and tears, and hymns, and the 
grave. No delirium of joy, no bitterness of sorrow, ever left 
a deeper impress than this funeral pictare has stamped on him 
who has once been present. Thus are the religious feelings 
blended with the daily pursuits of life, and those pursuits 
become elevated and sanctified by devout associations. 

Whatever delusions, whatever (errors, superstition may have 
interwoven with popular belief in Spain, there is much that 
is affecting and dramatic in its external observances. The 
personifications of the Virgin Mary are infinite, and in each 
she has a pecaliar identity. The Virgin of Mount-Carmel, 
and the Virgin of Mount-Serrat, are distinct and separate 
characters, Our Lady of the Rosary, and Our Lady of Sorrow, 
have their special virtues, and their particular votaries. Some 
times the Virgin appears a sublime and imposing epic he- 
roine ; and, at others, a tender friend, weeping with thosc{who 
weep, and mingling sympathies with every species of woe, 
What Spanish maid ever felt the first influences of love with- 
out singing the well-known couplet— 


Virgin of grief! she knows my woe; 
Then to her sacred shrine V’ll go, 
Recount to her my sorrows o'er, 
And weep til] I can weep no more, 


But Mary, when giving birth to the infant Jesus, is of 
all objects the most beloved. She is represented in.a thouy 
sand forms, and with a thousand titles: the virgin of pain-— 
the virgin of agony—the virgin of dejection the virgin of 
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life—the virgin of the bitter pangs—the virgin of death; while 
to every designation innumerable poetical compositions, or 
romances, are attached. Sometimes a high tone of reverence 
and devotion is assumed; at others, all the familiarity of fond 
and tender affection. Now all the chivalric ardour of fer- 
vent and vehement love—and now the trembling and hesi- 
tating expression of fear and awe. 


EPISCOPAL GALLANTRY. 


Few women ever were the subjects of so much adulation 
as Queen Elizabeth. Her rank, indeed, necessarily induced 
many persons to treat her with that kind of attention which 
they knew would be acceptable; and her natural disposition 
overcame her good sense and knowledge of mankind so far, as 
to render her the dupe of flatteries much too gross to have 
been accepted, by any person not blinded. by inordinate self- 
love. Her unfortunate favourite, the Earl of Essex, may be 
considered as having owed his fate to a want of attention 
to this trait in the character of his-mistress,.or rather to that 
haughty spirit which prevented him from properly profiting by 
it.—Many of Elizabeth’s courtiers fell into the. opposite error, 
and manifested a chivalrous devotion to. her service, which 
sometimes had a ludicrous effect. The method which Bishop 
Aylmer took to display his gallantry, deserves to be mentioned. 
Her Majesty was troubled with a violent tooth-ache, which not 
yielding to common remedies, she was advised to have the 
. affected tooth drawn. She consented, and a dentist accord- 
ingly attended to perform the operation. But when he was 
about to apply his formidable instrument, his illustrious pa- 
tient, like meaner individuals in a similar situation, was 
terrified, and refused to let him proceed. Bishop Aylmer, 
who was present, to re-assure her Majesty, told her that the 
operation was not a very painfal one: and to convince her 
of the sincerity of his assertion, he requested the dentist to 
eradicate one of his masticators on the spot. This was imme- 
diately done; and the Queen‘no longer hesitated to submit 
to the operation,* . 


ey Strype’s Life of Aylmer. 1701. 8v0.: p. 270, © a 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKs. 


MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esq. the Friend and 
Biographer of Cowper. Written by Himself. : 2 vols. 4to. 
pp. 484, 515, 


Ir auto-biography be subject to the suspicion of partiality, 
it, has, nevertheless, claims of no ordinary kind in its favour. 
Gazettes may record the achievements of the hero, and: the © 
living stone perpetuate the public life of departed great- 
ness—but the-character of mankind is best, and most cor- 
rectly, developed in the every day scenes of home; and these, 
with their variety of feelings and occarrences can be traced 
by no hand, so faithfully, as by that of him who alone is 
privy to their intricacies and windings.—It is therefore with 
much pleasare that we received the work before us, which 
superadds, to its other claims on our attention, that of throw- 
ing much light and additional interest on the life of the pect 
Cowper, 

: William Hayley. was the grandson of Thomas Hayley, Dean 
of Chichester, and was born on the 29th of October, 1745. 
He had the misfortune early in life to lose his father; and in 
less than two years, his elder brother, a child of singular pro- 
mise, in the. beauty of his person, and the dawn of his intel- 
lectual powers, died also. Having, by neglect, suffered very 
materially in his health, his affectionate mother removed him 
from the scene of his suffering; and placed him ander a pri- | ; 
vate tutor, by whom he was prepared for his introdaction 
at Eton, whither he was conveyed in August, 1757, in the 12th 

~ year of bis-age. “After nearly ‘six year’s residence at Eton, 
he prevailed on his mothér’to allow him to decline entering 
King’s-college, Cambridge, aud to place his name on the 
boards of Trinity-hall; of which he soon became a resident 
member, contributing to the volume of odes publislted. by : 
that University on the birth of the Prince of Wales. It was 
Hayley’s good fortune to meet a few kindred ‘spirits, at 
college, with whom he passed most pleasantly his resi- 
dence there, and for whom he formed a most lasting and sin- 
cere attachment. It was not, however, in the severer studies 
of classical literatare that Hayley’s time was alone occupied. 
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French, Italian, and Spanish, claimed no inconsiderable pore 
tion of his time; and we find him, subsequently, devoting 
to his pencil the little leisure which his other engagements 
permitted to him. A series of disappointments, most unex- 
pectedly, occurred to defeat a matrimonial alliance from which 
Hayley had long indulged the most pleasing anticipations, 
bat which, in their result, operated most favourably to fur- 
ther his happiacss, as they led to his union with the eldest 
daughter of the then Dean of Chichester, on the 23d of Oc- 
tober, 1768. The life of a man of letters, possessing the abi- 
-lity to indulge in the otium cum dignitate, admits of but few 

" incidents which can interest the peblic. Such a life was 
Hayley’s. He possessed so much of wealth as enabled him 
to indalge, without ioterraption or restraint, in the elegant 
pleasures of a literary life;. and to cultivate with kindred 
spirits the endearing eoemmanications of intimate friendship. 
Hayley, however, was to prove, by bitter experience, the trath 
of a brother poet’s song, 


“ That man was made to mourn.” 


Hitherto his cup of felicity had béen unmixed;—he was 
now to experience, that in this world men are to: know tri- 
bulation.—Mrs. Hayley inherited a dreadfal malady, which 
though concealed and unsuspected in earlier life, now began 
to manifest itself in the most distressing manner, and which 
subsequently rendered her separation from her husband, ab- 
solutely necessary to their mutual comfort. 

The year 1792, was a remarkable one in the poet’s life.— 
it was the year of his first acquaintance with the interest- 
ing Olney Bard. Of the affectionate intimacy. which, for so 
many years, subsisted between these brother poets, it is un- 
necessary to speak. The Life of Cowper is too well and 
too universally known to render such an attempt desirable ; 
it is enough to state that their friendship subsisted through 
a long series of years, not only undiminished but increased.— 
This will appear natural; but we confess ourselves ata loss 
in what way to speak of the intimacy which subsisted be- 
tween Hayley, a man of decoreus morals and religious feel- 
ings, and Gibbon the historian, a man of infidel principles, 
and all but atheistical notions. Hayley indéed.states [Vol. i. 
Pp. 446.) “ my ideas on religion and political topics, are by no 
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means in unison with those of this wonderful man.” But 
stch a disclaimer doés not satisfy our scruples—and we think 
it right to state our unqualified condemnation of an intimacy 
whieh could only have subsisted by a total silence, on Hay- 
ley’s part, on those momentuous traths at issue hetween Chris- 
tian and infidel writers—and- such silonce we deem an un 
worthy compromise. 

. The -death of Mrs. Hayley, which was soon after followed 
by that of Hayley’s eldest:son, appears to have deeply af- 
fected the poet’s mind—indeed his whole soul seems to have 
suffered a severe shock by these sacceeding bereavements.—- 
After eight years of seclusion, retirement, and solitude, our 
poet again entered into the holy estate. of. matrimeny.. Of 
this step’he himself says “it was one of hasty affection; Trav 
ther than of deliberate pradence.” 

- From -Dr.\Johnson (the editor’s) remarks, appended to the 
second volume of these memoirs, it appears that the remarks 
we have above made in reference to Hayley’s intimacy 
with Gibbon, have proceeded from other persons besides 
ourselves. That the’ editor’s vindication is satisfactory, we 
do not deny; but we still think tle intitoacy aE, 
and therefore objectionable. 

- OF Hayley’s religious principles, at the close of rf life, we 
think satisfactorily, and believe that they were founded on 
truth: and that they sustained his pure spirit in its last egn~ 
ict, till it winged its way to happier climes.—Of Hayloy’s 
character generally it has been well said ‘ that: he. retained, ' 
throughout his life, a high sense of-hondr, inflexible integrity, 
®@ warmth of friendship, and an overflowing benevolence. 

Of Hayley’s literary character, it must be confegsed, that his 
writings, distinguished as they are by ease and gracefulness, 
‘are yet occasiofially characterized by a, fecbleness of diction. 
He did not, indeed, rank high among the veterans of litera- 
tare, but his respectability and amiability amply compen- 
wated for his other deficiencies. 

» In conclading our notice of these volumes, .we mast aeknow- 
” tedge the: pleasure we have derived from their ‘perusal; :at 
the same time we sincerely regret that the expensive mode 
‘ef their publication must preclude the miajority: of .redders 
foom. the gratification. they have afforded.up.) 2° 4.) =~. 


wags 
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ST..RONAN’S WELL. By. the Author of “‘ Waverly, Quen- 
tin Dorward,” &c. In three volumes. _ Edinburgh, 1824, 


Tue productions of few writers are 20 unequal as those of 
the Asthor of Waverly. ‘The novel before us betrays but slight 
_traces of the splendid genius and admirable skill, which have ' 
so often contributed to our amusement. St. Ronan’s Well has 
little to distinguish it from the ordinary lamber of a circy- 
lating library, The characters are chiefly common-place; 
most of the incidents are trifling, and the story is improba- 
ble. The latter, such as it is; may soon be told. . 

The Earl of Etheringtun has two sons: the eldest of whom 
is the offspring of a secret marriage with a foreign lady; the 
mother of the younger is an English heiress, wedded by the 
Earl, whilst his first wife was alive. The youths are edacated 
together, and both allowed to take the family name, Tyrrel ; 
bat the latest born is considered as heir to the title and es- 
tates. They are sent into Scotland, where the elder brother, 
Francis, falls in love with Clara Mowbray, only daughter of 
the Laird of St. Ronan’s, The younger, Valentine, promotes 
the intrigue, and aids in contriving a secret marriage and 
elopement: in hopes that his father will be so exasperated 
by the occurrence, asto disinherit his first-born, to whom he 
had repeatedly expressed some intention of doing justice. But 
when every thing was arranged for the union and flight of the 
lover and his mistress, Valentine Tyrrel learns, by a letter from 
Jhis father, that a whimsical grand-uncle had bequeathed an 
immense estate to any son of the Earl of Etherington whe 
should marry a daughter of the house of St, Ronan’s. The 
plotting, unprincipled youth, immediately determines to forestal 
his brother, and rob him of his intended bride, and her condi- 
tional dowry. He is, most improbably, represented as impoe- 
-ing, by different methods, on the clergyman who performs the 
-nuptial ceremony, and on the lady herself, marrying her and 
carrying her off in triumph. Bat he is intercepted on the road 
by his injared rival, almost killed in the scuffle which ensues, 
and Clara Mowbray, liberated from his clatches, is restored te 
hen father’s roof. 

On his. brother’s recovery, Francis extorts from him, by 
threatening to expose the infamy of his conduct, a promiae 


! 
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never again to see Clara, or visit the place of her residence ; 
and resigning all hopes of happiness for himself, he enters. 
into a similar engagement. ll these events. happen some 
years before the opening of the novel. 

. The scene is laid at the village of St. Ronan’s, and the 
neighbouring watering place, St. Ronan’s Well. The old 
Earl of Etherington dies, leaving in proper hands documents 
to prove the legitimacy of his eldest son; byt he being ab- 
sent from England, the younger succeeds to the title. The. 
new Earl, in contravention of his promise, determines to re- 
claim his bride, ; and with that intention visits St. Ronan’s 
Well, and forms an acquaintance with John Mowbray, Cla- 
ra’s brother, a spendthrift and gambler, to whom he purposely 
loses money, and whose interest he secures to his suit. 
Francis Tyrrel arrives at St. Ronan’s, determined to frustrate 
his brother’s designs on Miss Mowbray, and to claim bis 
paternal inheritance. The brothers meet and fight a kind 
of duel, in which both are wounded. Francis subsequently 
offers to forego his right to the title and estates held by his 
brother, if the latter will give up his matrimonial scheme. 
But the Earl of Etherington, expecting to get possession of 
the documents on which his brother’s claims are founded, 
refases to accede to his proposal. Various intrigues take 
place, which terminate in the exposure of the Earl’s villa- 
nous conduct, and the consequent failure of his designs 
against Miss Mowbray ; but not before that young lady had 
been driven, by the furious violence of her brother, to escape 
from his house at midnight, and flee to the village of St. Ro- 
aan’s, where she dies the next day of a fit of apoplexy. 
John Mowbray then kills the Earl of Etherington in a duel, 
and sets off to join the army in Spain. Francis Tyrrel, in- 
stead of assuming the vacant title, or taking possession of the 
estates attached to it, goes nobody knows where: but “ it is 
the opinion of many thut he has entered into a Moravian 
mission, for the use of which he had previously drawn con. 
siderable sums.’ a s : 

This slight sketch. of the tale will shew that the writer 
never could have intended to excite the least interest, in the 
breast of the reader, about the fate of the parties whose ad- 
ventures are related. The author of the Scottish Novels 
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writes after the manner of Lord Byron: if not absolutely with- 
dut.a subject, yet with an utter contempt and neglect of his 
subject; digressing from it in every direction, whenever it 
may be agreeable to his will and pleasure. 
: These remarks are too obviously just to require any ittas- 


tration. 


(To be concluded in our next. } 


A LEGEND oF RAVENSWOOD; and other Poems, By 
- Thomas Maude, Esq. A.B. London, 1823. 


- Tue principal piece in this little volume presents no very 
striking faults, or beauties. It is written in octo-syllabic 
verse,. and the style is in general easy and unaffected. The 
very impressive story of The Bride of Lammer-Muir, in the 
«Tales of my Landlord,’ has served as the foundation of this 
poem, which describes the blighted hopes and unfortanate 
catastrophe of the Master of Ravenswood. 
? Among the ‘minor poems of Mr. Maude “The Rose-tree;” 
is by far the most interesting. The singular incident which 
it relates, is stated to be afact. A young man having had 
a ‘rosé-tree given him by a Madeira girl, presented it to hie 
mistress.— 
«“ The flower-pot graced the ladys room, 
ees And by her hand was tended there; 
ss All praised its plentitude of bloom, 
i, That well repaid her daily care, 
‘ : The lady loved it, for it brought 
: Her chosen ever to her thought, 
And the endearing kiss he gave 
When first he bore it o’er the wave; 
' And oft she said, that sweet Rose-tree 
An emblem of their love might be! 
It flourish’d long; a sort of charm 
Seem’d to preserve its buds from harm— 
For every bud was open’d fair, 
And not a leaf was scatter'd there. 
: _It grew in beauty every day.— 
When suddenly its flower and leaf | 
- (As maiden form consumed by grief.) 
: Shew’d, as they wither'd fast away, g 
a ‘The finger-mark of dull decay! ae ‘ 
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What could it be? twas vain to guess; 

The lady wept, nor wonder’d less. 

No cause appear‘ in earth or air, 

Her conscience told no want of care; 

So sudden too! but yesternight 

Ip bloom, and how a prey to blight! 

‘ Perhaps,’ thought she, ¢ the roots have spread 

‘ Too wide for this contracted bed!’ 

The tree was moved—and there within 

Were found the fruits of Death and Sin! 

Oh! well might every rose-bud fall— ~ 

"Twas God, the avenger, blasted all! 

‘That earth has mantled for a time ‘ 

The victim of inhoman crime; 

But Death below, so long concealed, 

Is now all nakedly revealed! 

Ah! who the fearfal deed hath done? 

It is—an infant's skeleton! 

All cramp’d the jointed hones are seen, 

With putrid earthy flesh between; 

The tiny skull gleams white and bare, 

Unhallow’d by a single hair. 

They shiver’d with convulsive awe 

‘Those emblems of the grave who saw; 

They little thought beneath the rose 

To find such hideous things as those ! 

—And oh! how chill’d the heart of her 

Who long bad watch’d that sepulchre.” 


THE VESPERS OF PALERMO: a Tragedy. By Mrs. 
Hemans. 8vo. 1823. ors 
. Tuis drama bas already been condemned at a tribuual, 
from which there is no appeal. It is indeed so faulty, with. 
Tegard to character, language, and manners, that its fate on 
the stage might easily have been foreseen. The piece how- 
ever, is not destitute of poetical merit, as will appear from 
the following passages :— 
“© Constance. There is a shadow far within your eye, 
Which hath of late been deepening. Yon were wont 
Upon the clearness of your open brow 
To wear a brighter spirit, shedding round 
Joy, like our southern sun. It is not well, 
x3 
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If some dark thought be gathering o'er your soul, 
To hide it from affection. Why is this, 
My Raimund, why is this? 


Raimund. Oh! from the dreams 
Of youth, sweet Constance, hath nat manhood still 
A wild and stormy wakening?—They depart,~ ‘ 
Light after light, our glorious visions fade, 7 
The vaguely beautiful! till earth unveil’d 
Lies pale around: aud life’s realities 
Press on the soul, from its unfathom'd depth 
Rousing the fiery feelinga, and proud thoughts, = * 
In all their fearful strength!—’Tis ever thus, 
And doubly so with me; for I awoke 
With high aspisings, makiug it.a curse 
To breathe where noble minds are bow’d, as here. 
—To breathe !—it is not breath! 


Constance, I know thy goief— 
And is't not mine ?—for these devoted men, 
Doom’d with their life to expiate some wild word — 
Born of the social hour. ‘Oh! I have knelt 
E’en at my brother's feet, with fruitless tears, 
Imploring him to spare. His heart is shut; 
Against my voice ; yet will I ne’er forsake 
The cause of mercy.” 


The story on which this tragedy is founded is a well-known 
event in history, usually denominated the Sicilian Vespers. 
In 1280, the people of Sicily, irritated by the tyranny and, 
oppression of their governor, Charles of Anjou, a French prince, 
formed a conspiracy to destroy all the French in the island. 
The signal for the insurrection was to be the tolling of the 
vesper bell. This design'was couducted with so much secrecy’ 
and dispatoh, that it completely overturned the French govern- 
ment, ‘Eight thousand Frenchmen were killed in the space of 
two hours, and Charles of Anjou was expelled from Sicily,’ 
which he never afterwards was ableto recover. 

A liyiag French dramatist, M.C. Delavigne, has written 
a tragedy on this subject; which, as an acting drama, 4s far 
superior to that which is the subject of the present article. 
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Intelligence relatibe to Riterature and the Arts. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF RIEGO and his Family, including « History 
of Spain, from the restoration of Ferdinand to the present time, are pre. 
paring for Pablication, under the superintendance of the Canon RIEGO, 
and for the benefit of the Widow of that unfortanate General. The work 
will be illustrated with several Portraits and Fac-similes. 

British Museum. It appears, from a recent survey of the library of this In. 
stitution, that it contains about 125,000 volumes; and the royal library to be 
added to it consists of abont 65,000 volumes. A new building is erecting for 
thereception of these literary treasures, in the garden to the north of the pre+ 
sent edifice, which will be taken down when the other is completed. 

“Mrs. Radclige, From a memoir of this lady lately published in the Annual 
Obituary, we learn that she has left several manuscripts, some of which are 
ig-a state fit for publication; but whether they will be committed to the press, 
is at present uncertain, 

Sir Walter Scott. At the end of St. Ronan's' Well, is announced the ‘ Siege 
of Ptolemais,’ as q specimen of the General History of the Crusades, by the’ 
Rev. J. Cargill, minister: of St. Ronan. Another novel also, from this Fertile, 
4mrce, is announced for pablication i in April, 

Pope Pius VII. The celebrated Swedish sculptor Thorwaldsen has been. 
commissioned, by the Cardinal Gonsalvi, to execute a mausoleum for the late 
Pope; for which le is to receive 20,000 crowns. 

Critical Blunder, A French critic not long since, in reviewing a transla- 
tod of English History, sagely observed, that “ it is well known Hames His- 
tory closes with the year 1485.” 

New Review. The first number of a quarterly publication, futitled the 
Westminster Review,” has jast made its appearance. 

Pompeii. In this excavated city has lately been discovered a grand edifice, 
6 which antiquarians give the name of a Pantheon. In a small chamber were 
fonnd the statues of the.emperor Tiberius and his mother Livia,, perfect ex- 
Ceptthe arms. A picture, representing the nursing of Romulus and Remus, ad- 
heres to the principal wall; and other paintings occnr of hunting-scenes, &e: 

1 Mummy. A short time since M, Cailland, in the presence of seve- 
val literati at Paris, opened a mummy, which he bad brought from Egypt 
a his retarn from his last voyage. Six different layers of babdages and bi- 
tumen were taken off before the body itself could be seen, The skin of the 
fase und every part of ‘the face and every part was gilt, and the eyes and 
mouth covered with plates of gold about the eighth of an inch thick, An 
inscription is said to have been attached to this mummy, purporting thas it 
was the body of a son of Queen Cleopatra. 

Rtustrations of Burns, Messrs.| Hurst and Robinson are publishing a Se- 
tits Of Engravings to illustrate the Poems of Barns, The first plate, the.sab_ 
Jectaf which is the story of Tam o’§hanter, has just appeared, paiuted and 
engraved by J. Burnett, 

Mr, George Craikshank is now engaged in illustrating two volumes, fotitled| 
“Tales of Lrish Life,” written from actual observation, daring.a residence of 
several years in various parts of Ireland, and intended to display @ faithfut 
Picture of habits, manners, aud condition of the people. ‘ 

Preparing for Publication, ‘* The Mother’s Offering!” or, Tales in Rhyme, 
for Children. By a Lady. “ Something to please, and something | to inptruict.? 
Price $s, 6d. - : * pil 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FOR JANUARY, 1824. 


Tue King held a Council at his palace at Brighton, on the 
19th, when the Right Hon. Sir Robert Gifford ,{Knight, Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, and the Right’ 
Hon. Sir William Alcxander, Knight, Lord Chief Baron of the . 
Court of Exchequer, were, by the royal command, sworn of 
his Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council, and accordingly 
took their respective places at the Board. 

On the 24th, a numerous meeting of the Cabinet Ministers" 
took place, at the Earl of Liverpool’s residence, at Whitehall, 
for the dispatch of business previous to the opening of the 
Session of Parliament. This was the only general meeting of 
Ministers which has occurred for a considerable time past. 

The munificent disposition which his Majesty has ever dis-- 
played, to encourage the cultivation of the Fine Arts in this’ 
country, has led to a scheme for the establishment of a grand , 
National Repository of the productions of the pencil and the 
chise], which may rival the first establishments of the kind in» 
foreign countries. In pursuance of this plan, the entire collec- 
tion of valuable pictures formed by the late John Julius Anger-_ 
stein, esq. was lately purchased for the King, by Lord Liver- 
pool. They are said to have cost nearly £60,000; which may: 
casilybe believed, when itgs known that the sum of £16,000 has * 

, been repeatedly offered for one of them—The Raising e 
Lazarus, by Sebas iano del Piombo. 

His Majesty's ships, the Hecla and Fury, employed in the 
late voyages of discovery, have been re-commissioned : Captains 
Parry and Hoppner being appointed to command them, The- 
latter was first Lieutenant to Captain Lyon, in the last expe- 
dition. A third part of the crew of the Fury have volunteered * 
their ‘services for another northern voyage. Captain Lyon is. 
appointed to the command of the Griper, destined for Repulse - 
Bay, whence the Captain will proceed over land to the back of 
that bay, to survey the coast thence to Cape Turnagain, disco-_ 
vered in the late expedition by Captain Franklin. “The western’ 
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part of the American continent will also be again explored 
by tbat enterprising officer. 

Information has-been brought by the commander of’ the’ 
‘Thames East Indiaman, just arrived from China, that the 
Chinese have taken umbrage at the conduct of some of our’ 
Officers ; and the consequent disputes have occasioned a sus- 
pension of our trade with that country. 

- An event interesting to hamanity, has cenurred'i in India. A’ 
few months since, the widow of a Bramin, at Sumbhulpoor, 
obtained permission, from the persons in office at that place,f{to’ 
burn herself on her husband’s funeral pile, according to the 
custom of her country. She approached the spot destined for’ 
the sacrifice with apparent firmness, and threw herself into the’ 
flames. But after a few seconds, to the great discomfiture of 
the attendant Bramins, the self-devoted victim of superstition, 
hastily escaping from the burning pile, ran and cast herself 
inte the adjoining river. She was speedily taken out of the 
water by some of the Europeans present, and conveyed to the 
military hospital, to be cured of the injuries occasioned by her’ 
exposure to the flames. The British agent at Sumbhulpoor has 
afforded protection to this unfortunate woman, whose conduct. 
exposes her to the utmost contempt and degradation among 
the Hindoos. 

The new settlements at the Cape, in the district of Albany; 
where emigrants from this country have established themselves,’ 
appear to be in a most deplorable condition, and to call loudly. 

” for the attention of Government to the wants and sufferings of 
those who have exiled themselves thither. A person who 
went there in May, 1820, and has lately returned, states, that’ 
the settlers are liable to the depredations of the Caffres, and 
the more destructive ravages of tigers, hyenas, jackals, wolves, 
and other ferocious animals. Some of the: settlers prey on 
their honester companions, and practise every villany, The 
soil has proved unproductive, probably because the settlers 
have not yet discovered the proper mode of cultivation. here ’ 
seems to have been no want of kindness to the emigrants on 
the part of Government, in the first instance ; but the supplies 
granted have not been fairly distributed, by its inferior agents. * 

According to intelligence received not long since from the 
Mediterranean, all the English men of war cruizing in the 
Lervant-have been ordered to steer-for Malta. The object’of 
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this measure is to prepare for an expedition against Tunis, to 

" punish the Dey for refusing to release the Greeks in captivity 
there, on demand of the British Government, 

The planters in our West India colonies seem to entertain an 
extreme jealousy relative to the attempts of our Legislators 
to ameliorate the condition of the negro slaves. In the House 
of Assembly, in Jamaica, on the 13th of November last, Mr. 
Hamilton Brown introduced a bill to repeal the Registry Act, 
which he stated to be an expensive, obnoxious, and oppressive 
enactment, wholly destitute of utility. He made some severe 
remarks on the conduct of Mr. Wilberforce, and others, and 
said, he hoped the House would remonstrate against the pro- 
ceedings at home with spirit and firmness. The Bill was 
unanimously supported, and put in train for farther conside- 
ration. The House returned thanks for his services to Commo- 
dore Sir E. Owen. 

There has been in circulation a report, that Ministers have 
received intimation of a disposition in the King of Spain to. 
depart, i in some measure, from the line of conduct which he 
pursued immediately after his liberation from Cadiz. The pro- 
posed expedition for Peru is abandoned, so far as relates to the 
sending out troops. But what may be the ultimate policy of 
Spain towards her colonies, can at present be only conjectured. 
Our Government seems to be making preparations against any 
unforeseen emergency. A new regiment of foot is to be levied. 
forthwith, to be called the 96th; and three more regiments will 
be raised in March. 

Domestic Events.—A shocking murder has. been committed 
at Alford, in Lincolnshire. -The victim was Sarah Arrow- 
smith, a female about 24 years of age,.who was pregnant by a 
man named Smith, who had promised her marriage; and who 
is now confined in Lincoln castle, under the charge of having 
occasioned the death of the unfortunate young woman, by 
administering to her arsenic. Five other persons, who partook 
of the poison, which was mixed with flour, narrowly escaped 
suffering the same fate. 

The county of Hertford has been the scene of a murder, 
which, though committed under circumstances totally different 
from the ane which Jately occurred there, has lately attracted, 
in the first instance, almost as much of the public attention. 
Mr. Conolly, a gentleman Jabouring onder some pecanjary 
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embarrassments, resided, partly for the purpose of conceal- 
ment, at Rabley House, the mansion of his friend Capt. Nestor. 
A sheriff’s officer coming to the house to arrest Mr. Conolly, 
and being refused admission, attempted to force open the door, 
and an aperture being made in it, that gentleman from within 
struck one of the assailants with a pitchfork: They then re- 
tired, and procured a peace-warrant against Mr. Conolly, from 
aneighbouring magistrate. Several persons were sworn in to 
assist in its execution, and among them James Grainge, a shoe- 
maker, the brother of the parish constable. Thus reinforeed, 
the party returned to the attack, and being again denied en- 
trance, broke several of the windows and the door. Mr. Co- 
nolly then came forward with a gun in his hand, and threatened 
-to shoot the first who shoald presame any farther to injure the 
door. This warning being neglected, he fired, and the contents 
of the gun lodged in the shoulder of Grainge, who was taken 
-to the White Hart, at Shenley Hill, where he died the next 
morning. [Intelligence of the violence committed, being 
conveyed to two magistrates, near Rabley, they proceeded 
there with additional. constables; and after some hesitation, 
were admitted into the house, and Mr. Conolly was taken 
-into custody. A coroner’s inquest was speedily held on the 
body of the man who was shot, and the juty brought in a 
verdict of “ Wilfal murder.” Mr. Conolly, Mrs. Brown, a 
lady residing with Captain Nestor, her servant, Amelia 
-Morgan, Hugh Morgan, and Edward Travers, being all the 
individuals in the house, when this unfortunate affair took 
«place, were committed to Hertford Jail. 
- "be trial of Thartell.and Hunt, for the murder of Mr. 
Weare, came on at the adjourned assize at Hertford, on 
the 6th. It was not concluded till the following day; when, 
-after a fall investigation of all the circumstances of the 
dreadful affair, both the prisoners were found “ Guilty.” 
Sentence was iminediately passed on John Thaurtell, who 
was condemned to be executed on Friday, the 9th, and 
his body to be delivered to the surgeons for dissection. 
Sentence of death was also passed on Joseph Hunt, but it 
was understood that time would be allowed for an appli- 
eation to the proper Authorities, for a commutation of the 
.punishment, in .consideration of the information which he 
gave on the first enquiry, concerning the murder, before the 
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Magistrates. On. the 24th, he was still detained in Hertford 
Jail, his fate being undecided; but it is expected that he 
will be transported for life. Thurtell, who iu his defence 
on his trial, and in the whole of his conduct, since he has 
been before the. public, displayed talents worthy of a better 
cause, suffered the sentence of the law. It is said, that 
15,000 persons Were present on the awful.occasion, which 
was likely to have proved. fatal to many of them, from the 
excessive pressure of the crowd; bat though many persons 
were injured, fortupately, no lives were lost. 

. At the Quarter Sessions, at Chelmsford, on the 16th, 
Samuel Clarke was found guilty of stealing a night-gown, 
cap, and other articles of women’s apparel, the property 
of James Chinnery, The culprit had stripped, for the pur- 
pose of carrying it off, the body of the prosecutor's wife, 
who had been buried im her night clothes. He was likewise 
indicted : for, stealing three human bodies, to sefl for dis- 
section; hut being convicted of the: first offence, and sem 
tenced to be transported for, seven years, verdicts of “Not 
Guilty,” were suffered to be recorded on the other indiot- 
‘ments, The frequency of the crime, for which this- man 
is about to be punished, has’ given rise to various con- 
trivances, for securing the sepulchres of the dead, from 
violation. . A Scottish newspaper lately gave some: account 
pf a new invention, strangely denominated a Mort-safe, but 
without describing its-eonstruction. , However, sach modes 
of security can be only partially adopted; end all endeavours 


to protect the dead, generally, from the resurrection-men,. 


tmust be ineffectual, while surgeons, without their. interven- 
‘tion, are unable to procure subjects for dissection. 

_ Inthe early part of this month, a man named Reynolds, a 
carpenter, was taken before the sitting magistrate, at Mary- 
de-bone Office, charged with shooting at General Burton, of 
New-street, Dorset-square. The culprit, on being ques- 
jioned, did not deny the charge; and assigned, as the reason 
for his conduct, that the General had seduced his wife. A 
surgeon, who attended, stated that General B. was not 
scriously wounded, and felt no disposition to act with severity 
towards the prisoner. He was, however, committed for triat; 
and, on the, l4th,, was found guilty. of the corilee, bat was 
verummended to mercy, Soa . 
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It is thus when my flight for a moment I mark, Dear 
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source of my plea-sures, from thee, 
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But the dove at last fled to the grove’s sylvan shade, 
Forsaking the ark you will say ; 
Bat was it not Nature whose call she obey’d; =. 
~~ And How coutd the flutbrer stay? ease 
T shall yet quit'this breast, where each warm virtue springs, 
+; ‘Phat to me ev'ry pleasure has giv’n; H 
i. ‘Bat, ob! -it will be on etemity’s wings 
I shall fly from your bosom to heav’n. 
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donn the lang Glen. 


A FAVORITE SCOTCH SONG. 
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- Last May a braw Wooer cam 


THE WORDS WRITTEN BY ROBERT BURNS. 
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: THE DRAMA. 


THE KING’S THEATRE, HAYMARKET. 

On the evening of the 24th of this montk, the Opera-house 
was opened, for the reception of the admirers of Halian mu- 
sie; ‘Phe’ crowds coltected by curiosity on this occasion were 
immense. All-atténtion to'etiquette, and all respeot for rank, 
seemed to be lost, in the eager struggle to: obtain admission, 
Before seven o’clock, the pit was filled t6 excess, in every 
part. Great improvements have been made in the interior 
of the theatre, under the new managentent. The audietice 
Part of the house has been painted of a light green, the car. 
tains of the boxes are rose-coloured, edged with yellow, and 
the ceiling is blue, with the representations of the nine muses, 
Above the Proscenium are the ‘Royal Afms, in stone-coloured 
velief, A splendid glass chandelier hangs from the centre 
of the ceiling, shedding a calm radiance well adapted to the 
situation, The drop-curtain displays some novelty. It is of 
a deep crimson colour, covered with stars and roses in gold 
alternately arranged;. and a deep gotden border. A shorter 
curtain hangs from the Proscenium. Such are the most strike 
ing features of the new scenic decorations, which, though 
they admit of improvement, are certainly very creditable to 
the taste and talent-of those by whom they were planned 
and ekecated. 

The theatre was opened with a new opera, composed by 
Rossini. It consists of two acts: the story is as follows.— 
Polidoro, ‘kidg:of Lesbos, has a dabghter, Zelmira, married 
to Ilo, a Trojan prince, Azorre, lord of Mitylene, irritated 
against Polidoro for having tefused him the hand of Zelmira, 
invades and ravages Lesbos, during the absence of Ilo. Zel- 
mira conceals her father from the rage of the conqueror, ia 
the -sepuichte:of: the anetent ‘kings of Leabos. She then pre. 
sents herself befort Azotre, and professing to be displeased 
at being prevented from making an, altiance. with him, offers 
to betray her father to his vengeance, and tells him, that he 
is bid ia ‘the temple of Ceres, which the conqueror imme- 
diately ordefs: to'he set on fire, In the mean time, Antenor,: 
‘who aspires to the domition of Mityléne, contrives the as- 
sassination of Azorre, and gains ‘possession of the throne of- 

‘VOL, XIX.—s, i. ce oes 
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Lesbos and Mitylene. But he has no sooner obtained it, than 
Ilo, returning home, attacks and vanquishes the usurper, and 
restores the crown to his father-in-law.—Madame Rossini, wife 
of the composer, performed Zelmira; and both she and the other 
performers were received with merited applause.—Rossini, 
who, appeared in the orchestra at the piano, was greeted on 
his entrance with the most flattering acclamations.—A Di- 
vertissement Chevaleresque and a new Ballet, closed the enter~ 
tainments of the evening. ee 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Tue customary holiday exhibition of George Barnwell, 
wae superseded this year by the tragedy of Jane Shore; which 
served equally well as an introduction to the pantomine, which 
ever forms the grand attraction of the holiday frequenters of 
the-theatre. The title of the spectacle at Drury-lane this 
season, is, “ Harlequin and the Flying Chest*, or Malek 
and the Princess Schirine.” The plot of a pantomine is 
never worth detailing. The machinery of this piece is cleverly 
contrived; and the scenery is eminently beautiful, as many: 
of our readers probably can testify. : 

A new tragic Play, with.an allegorical and characteristic 
pageaat, called “ Kenilworth, or the days of Good Queen 
Bess,” was performed here, on the Sth inst.; and,on the, 13th, 
a new Opera called “ Philandering ;* or the [Rose Queen.” 
Both these pieces have been since’ repeated several times. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

By a coincidence, which probably was not accidental, 
Rowe's tragedy of Jane Shore was substituted for George Barn-. 
well at this Theatre, as well as Drury-lane. The noise and 
eonfasion, occasioned by the impatience of the audience, re- 
duced the tragedy to a kind of farce; those who were pre- 
sent, probably, conceiving that the pantomine was the most, 
interesting, if not the most important part of the evening's 
pill of fare. The piece exhibited is called ‘ Harlequin and, 
Poor Robin; or The Howse that Jack built.” The story is 
ene of the earliest nursery tales: and bas been made the 
foundation of a spectacle, the splendour of which cannot be, 
adequately represented by any description. : 


A mistake of the compoaitor, in oar last, transformed the “ Flying 
Ghest,” into “ Flying Fish.” 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR FEBRUARY, 16824. 


WALKING-DRESS. 


A pecisse of bright puce coloured gros de Naples, trimmed 
at the border and cuffs with broad ermine; the body is plain 
and finished by a broad cape, surmounted round the edge 
and collar with bias satin; the throat part is concealed by 
a triple puff of Urling’s patent lace standing up.— Black velvet 
bonnet lined with pink satin, with a falling of the same, inter- 
spersed with satin riband, and fall clusters of the damask rose.— 
Mob cap, of Urling’s patent lace, under the bonnet. 


Limeric gloves, and muff of ermine. 


BVENING DRESS. 


A press of bright amber-coloured gros de Naples, orna- 
mented at the border with four rows of very novel French 
trimming, in the form of bells, conmposed of satin, and finished 
at the border with narrow pipings of the same; completed by 
a broad wadded hem. The bust is finished in French folds 
to meet in the centre,.and confined by a diamond brooch. 
Short full sleeves, with a trimming to correspond with the 
bottom, and completed by a fall of Vandyke Urling’s lace. 


Head-dress.—The hair is arranged with a profusion of 
flowers, intermingled with curls and bows in the front; the 
crown is finished with a handsome ornament. 


Necklace and ear-pendants of diamonds. White kid gloves, 
and white satin shoes, 


These elegant dresses were invented by Miss PIERPoINT, 
No. 12, Edward-street, Portman-square. 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION 


' 

Tue metropolis is now extremely gay, and our circles of 

fashion brilliant in the highest degree. We shall therefore 

proceed, without farther preamble, to lay before our fair read- 

ers what is considered most elegant among our distinguished 
fashionables, 


For walking dresses, pelisses of gros de Naples, of a bright 
green, with superb cachemire shawls, form the principal at- 
traction. Pelisses of fine cloth are also seen on many. of 
our fair pedestrians; these are, for the mast part, of dark 
blue, or pyce colour, ornamented with broad fur, and ele- 
gantly braided. They are fastened down the skirt, towards 
the right side, with beautifully polished steel-buttons, cut in 
the form of a diamond. French collar, with the addition of 
a swan’s-down throat tippet, shaped like the collar, imparts a 
smartness and pleasing relief to these comfertable dresses, 
which are so appropiate to the winter Promenade. Mantles 
of satin, with a broad pelerine cape of velvet, finished in 
points, and trimmed with fur, are much worn in carriages; 
and velvet spencers over a dark dress, are much jn esteem. 
for walking costume, when the weather is mild; the spencer 
of the same colour as the dress, 


We have also an elegant carriage-pelisse to desoribe ; 
which we think werthy the attention: of our fair readers.—It 
is composed af sea-green velvet, fastened up the front with 
Brandenburgs: the trimming consists of a row of shells, formed 
of corded gros de Naples, of the same colour, placed between 
oblong satin puffs: this trimming goes rqund the bottom and 
up the fronts, The collar is low, and ornamented with a sin- 

. gle wreath of shells, and a small round pelerine is trimmed, 
ta correspond with de collax. The long sleewas are of an 
easy width, and are finished with shells at the band, The 
mancherons are small, consisting of two shells, partially crossed 
on the shoulder. ¥ i: 
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Bonnets of black velvet, ornamented with coloured flowers, 
still continue fashionable; some of these meet almost close 
ander the chin and extend extremely wide, with no other 
trimming than‘ a large velvet bow in front; their appearance, 
however, is rather heavy, and we should like to see them 
discontinued.’ Rose-coloured gros de Naples, and plush silk, 
decorated with white feathers, are also much in favour for car- 
riage hats and bonnets. 


White satin dresses are very prevalent at evening parties; 
the bodies are profusely ornamented with Jetting in Jace across 
the bust, or plaitings of blond; the sleeves are short, and 
slashed in the Spanish fashion; the slashes filled ‘up with 
net, or satin. At friendly parties, the lady of the house often 
receives her guests in a very elegant pelisse robe of gros de 
Naples, with a splendid petticoat of Moravian work. Over 
coloured silk dresses ascarf of white lace is, sometimes, seen 
disposed in gracefal drapery across the shoulders. This ele- 
gant appendage to evening dress, is, of course, confined to 
the younger portion of the fair sex. Black Jace dresses, in 
rich patterns, worn over white satin, and black ‘velvet dresses 
with short sleeves, are much admired. They are truly becom- 
ing, and well adapted to ‘set off the charms of our fair coun- 
trywomen. : 


The trimming of a high dress of deep blue gros de Naples 
is particularly striking: it resembles serpents twisted together; 
the bust of this dress is ornamented with straps, forming a 
stomacher of the demi-lozenge form. The mancherone are full; 
the fullness confined by straps, so as to form a demi-lozenge 
in front of the arm. 


‘¥urbans continue in favour for married ladies. - Satin dress 
hats, trimmed with blond, and small caps, with thich clusters 
of velvet flowers, are very prevalent head-dresses. In home 
parties, young ladies have seldom any other ornament than 
their own hair, beautifally arranged, according to taste. 


. The most fashionable colours are bright green, fawn colour, 
amber, celestial blue, and damask-rose colour, 
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THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


Spanisu cloaks of black velvet, lined with plaid sik, are 
very much admired, Pelisges of gros de Naples, wadded, are 
also much worn for the promenade. They are trimmed round 
en dents de lpups (wolves’-teeth), oy with the newly entwined 
cheveux de frize trimming, formed of notched, or pinked silk. 
Fur tippets and trimmings are very general. 

Bonnets, with bright yellow satin crowns, and velvet brims, 
are very fashionable; they are tied down with fchw of gros 
de Naples, the ends made of satin, velvet, or plash silk. A 
bonnet of Barége silk, ornamented with china-astres and ri- 
bands cut into points, with the edge embroidered in chenille, 
is an admired novelty. Hats of grey satin are also much 
in vogue. 

Poplin dresses, of a light broya, are in great estimatien ; 
the body is made with a stomacher of white satin, cressed 
with reuleauz of brown satin: the sleeves are of white muslin, 
long, and full; the fullness confined by richly embroidered 
bands: bracelets are worn over these sleeves. Fhe favourite 
materials for the trimming on poplin or Merino dresses, are: 
platted silk and velvet. 

Turbans of plain white gauze, of a new and beantiful shape, 
are in great request; they are placed in folds across. the back 
of the head: on the right side are large puffs of tulle, edged 
with rose-colour ; the left side is filled up by a cluster of full- 
blown roses. Feathers are very generally worn in dress par- 
ties. Bandeaux of every description are very prevalent. A 
favourite head-dress for young ladies, consists of the hair 
elegantly arranged, and scattered over -with fall-blown roses, 
Toques are for the most part indented in' the rural style, 
in’ two rows, between which marabout feathora gre placed- 
Black velvet toques are osnamented with marakout feathers 
of a light grey, mingled with a few ears of gold corn. 

Coloured gems are. greatly in favour with married ladies. 
The most novel ear-rings in gold have the pendant in the 
shape of a heart exquisitely wrought. Brooches, of rather a 
large size, set in gold, forming a flower surrounded: by fo- 
liage, are likewise in great request. 

The favourite colours are Macassa brown, rose: colour, 
bright green, pongeau, and amber. 
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THE : 
APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


STAR-GAZING. 


Taxi me, ye shining hosts of heaven, 
For, spite of all the schoolmen say, 

love to dream that ye are given 
Some guidance o’er my earthly way ; 


At least some foresight of the doom 
Which my dark footsteps here pussme ; 

Whether my hopes will fade or bloom, 
Or haply thrive and wither too.— * 


Say, must the tegrs be vainly shed, 

That now my throbbing eye-lids lave— 
As the dark dew fal] o’er the dead, 

And freshen but affection’s grave? 


Or shall they, Itke the drops of spring, 
Which Iris kisses from the face. 

Of Nature, o’er my bliss but fling 

» A tendérer hue, a purer grace ?— 


And will my sighs breathe o’era waste |. 
Withopt 4 flower to lend them sweetness? 
Or find an Eden with such haste, 
That I shall half regret their fleetuess? 


Speak ye, for sure from looks so bright 
As yours, no secrets Fate can hide:— 

Still onward in your cars of light, 
Slowly and silently, ye ride. 


Oh! answer !—thon, whose twinkling bequn, 
Fearful, yet fix’d above the rest; 3 
My trembling passion doth beseem, ‘ 
There be that passion’s fate axprest. 
Give me, though mute, some voiceless token, 
Which now my coming lot may tell; é 
Let but thy ray be still unbroken, 
And heaven, I deem, will speed me well. 
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A threatening cloud low’rs o’er thee now,— 
Nearer!—but no, ’tis past!—yet, mark! 

Another shades thy radiant brow, 

_ Alas! my star! my soul is dark. 


But, look! its lamp hangs out again !— 
Vl heed no more such warring skies, 

But learn my chance,’ if joy or pain, 
From what I read in Stella’s eyes. 

d B. 


MARY FEELS THEM NOT. 


Ox! tis a blissful pain to think 
The heart we loved shall bleed no more: 
When fancy pines o’er memory’s brink, 
This thought can all its pain restore. 

I For dear to me, when sad I view 
The cares that dim my earthly lot, 
The thrill that tells these sorrows true, 
But whispers, “‘ Mary feels them not /” 


When sinks my waken’d heart to find, 
That all is lost with sordid gold,— 

To mark each friend, once fond and kind, 
Now false, unheeding, strange, and cold,— 
Sadly it turns, from careless foes, 

Where thou liest moulderivg, unforgot ; 
There finds q balm for all its woes, 

That whispers, “ Mary feels them not !”” 


Yes! thou hast ‘scaped the world’s wild scorn, 
Who all its woes so deeply felt? : 
Whence then the sigh that sinks forlorn, 
The soul that anguish still would melt? 
Oh! can this heart thy end deplore, 
While those dark scenes are unforgot; 
And while it counts its sorrows o’er, 
Still whispers, “ Mary feels them not /” 
ANNETTE TuRNER: 
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i) 
THE TEMPEST. 


Hark! hear ye the tempest rush wild through the air, 
Fell parent of ravage, af death, of despair. 
Now, charged with the shrieks of the seaman it flies, 
The shout of the wrecker, the bray of the surge; 
But now, as repenting, it lessens and sighs 
Through the waves for its.victims, a murmuring divge. 
Ak! picture too faithfgl of. passionate man, 


Now raving in wrath, new-repenting again. 
; pase D.v.D. 


BRAZIL. 
(FROM M&S. KENTISH'S POEMS.) 


Braziu! thy soil with richness teeming, 
Thy sun eternal radiance beaming, 

Unite on thy salubrious coast 

The mingled blessings various nations boast. 


Ascending near those smiling meads, 
From whence its course yon river leads, 
What beauties meet the view! 
How sweet thy mild, thy fragrant gales, 
Thy green-topp’d hille—thy blossom’d vales, 
Where sparkling dews 
Their balm diffuse, 
And with thy nights of matehless freshness bring 
Upon thy lovely shores one everlasting spring. 


But would the traveller further stray 

Adventurous let him bend his way 

Where in thy bosom mighty forests tower, 
And form one giant bower; 

Where e’en thy radiant sun's pervading blaze 

Can scarcely dart his golden rays; 

Whose echoes haman voice ne’er broke, 

Or answer'd to the woedman’s stroke :— 

One solemn shade—one wild unravell’d mase. 


Mark—how around those stately pines 
The shrub embracing twines, 
Even to the utmost summit wound, 
With flowers of various hue magnificently bound; 
From whence descending strikes again to earth, 
And takes a second birth. 
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Then re-ascending (heedless wanderer) roves 
From branch to branch amongst these mystic groves, 
‘As chance directs, or passing gales may blow, 
Till all the woods with matchless garlands glow— 
Impassable to those who seek a path below, 


These labyrinths the monkey tribes ascending, 
Sport midst their wilds, or by their tails descending, 
Pluck the ripe fruits that ‘mong these native bow'rs 
Combine loxuriant with surrounding flow’rs: 
Some shrubs there are that creep so strongly round 
The tree, its infant germ once sought, 
That by its strengthen’d tendrils bound 
(To death and ruin brought) 
Its benefactor sinking, fades away, . 
And in the prime of greatness tumbles to decay! 


MARION’S PARTING TEAR. 


FAREWELL, my Marion, far from thee I fly, 
From home, and country, all I hold most dear ; 

The tear that trembles in thy soft blue eye, : 
Imparts whole volames to my soul most dear. 

Tell me, thoul’t wander by pale Luna’s ray, 

And think of me, love, when I’m far away. 


And lest my heart to doubt should e’er incline, 
Gne whom I love so fondly and so well, 
~fhe treasured gem fond memory shall enshrine, 
And ever on the precious relic dwell ; 
Then when my bosom is assail'd by fear, 
Hope shall recall my Marion’s parting tear. 


Far dearer, little pearly drop, thoul’t be, 
Than all the gems that grace Golconda's mine;. ° 
Fairer than sunny smiles thou art to me, ’ 
That o’er the face of radiant beauty shine! 
For what on earth my fainting heart can cheer, 
Like Marion’s latest gift—her parting tear. 
Louisa. 
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ANSWER 
TO MR, LACEY'S CHARADE. 


‘Tue toper,’ with looks of delight, 
Drains the can and distempers his brain ; 
Then tell me, good sir, am I right? 
If not, I must puzzle again. 
I class not ’mongst belles of high ton, 
Tam but a simple young maid; 
This will plead my excuse, if I'm wrong, 
And, therefore, I am not afraid, 
That your meaning is Canton, seems clear; 
If wrong then, oh! pray don’t abuse me, 
But still let your riddles appear, 
For they never can fail to amuse me, - 
Lovisa. 


CHARADE 
ADDRESSED TO MR. LACEY. 


Accept, Mr. Lacey, the thanks of Louisa, 
Your auswer was perfectly right ; 

And so good of its kind that it fail’d not to please her, 
And tempts her again to indite. 

And should you her frivolous rhyming peruse, 
And think her request not too teazing, 

An answer to this, sir, you will not refuse, 
For she thinks yon take pleasure in pleasing. 

Her first are a set to which you don’t belong,— 
All will own, what she says is quite true, 

And she thinks, if she knew you, thongh p’rhaps she is wrong, 
She wonld soon set her second at you. 


She hopes of her whole you'll fill many a sheet, 
Yet volumes would far better please her; 
Fo no one your lays wtth more pleasure can grect, 


‘1 bap your constapt peruser, 
; Leuisa. 
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‘W. 8. Jones, esq-, of the Crown Office, to Sarah, daughter of 8. Hough, esq. 
of Tavistock-place, Bedford-syuare. 

The Rev, J. Manley, of Crediton, to, Sqsqanah, daughter of the Rev. 
J. Rudall, of the same place. 

At Aston, near Birmingham, the Rev. Wm. Richardaon, M. Ai, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to Mury; eldest daughter of tlie’ Rev. J. Darwall, of 
Camp-hill, Warwickshire. 

At Wroxeter, the Rev. T. Rowyell, M.A, Rector of Middlgton Scriven, 
and Head Master of the Free Grammar School, Bridgenorth, to Mary. Ann, 
only daughter of James Farmer, esq., of ‘Diyton, Salop- ¥ 


‘Braths. 
At Torquey, Devon, after # long illndss, the Right Hon. Sarah Viscountess 


Kilcoursie. 
At the Dachess of Marlborough’s, Camberland Gate, the Riglit Hon. Lady 


Caroline Pennant. 
At Barling, Essex, the Rev. Mr. Salts, Vicar of Barling, and Minor 


Canon of 8t, Panl’s- 

At Little Stonham, Suffolk, the Rev. James Vernon, Mormyg Preacher of 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden, and Evening Lecturer at Bow Church, Cheapside. 

In Paris, the wife of James Browie, es 

In Bloomsbury Square, Martha, wife of Dr. Richard Bright, and third 
daoghter of Dr. Babington, of Aldermanbury. 

Aged nine months, Gilbert, only son of Viscount Belgrave, and infant 
heir to the House of Eaton. 

At Bristol, aged 69 years, Bligabeth, the wife of Bartholomew O‘Donnoghne, 
esq., of the City of Cork, and of Caroline Buildimgs, in the City of Bath. 

At his palace, in the 61st year of his age, the Right Hon, an@ Right 
Rev. the earl Cornwallis, Lord Bishop of Litch@eld and Coventry, and 


Dean of Durham. 
eee 
NOTES: TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

«School Hours” are ‘so'dull and so Wearisomie, that, being ousselves 
practically acquainted with their monotony, we caniot impart their griefs 
to oar readers. 4 

‘We regret that the candidates for the Prize Essay are but few in number; 
and these few, seem to us, to Have mistaken the pretist, definite nature of 
the proposed subject.—Wé conceive that there 4re maay sources of hap- 
piness to a female, in civilized society, beside that of literatare, We wish 
to see the subject considered, not in some, but in ald its bearings, and shall 
therefore defer our Judgment ‘ ‘on the Essays already received, in the hope 
of receiving others, 

Miss Annette Turner's sotariealsadions are received. - 

To several communications, received too late for particular notice—we 
defer our acknowledgements till our next. ey 

We have to regret the delay in the promised” review of ‘ The Swiss 
Family Robinson,” and “Sincerity;” which is attributable to a severe 
slomestic calamity ; which required the Reviewer's absence at a distance, 
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MADAME RONZI VESTRIS. 


WE feel great pleasure in being enabled to lay before our 
readers, the following authentic particulars of the above fa- 
vourite of the public; whose recent appearance at the Italian 
Opera, in the new divertissement, entitled ‘ Honneur aux 
Dames,” has called forth such unqualified praise from some 
of the most crowded and fashionable assemblies which ever 
graced that attractive spot. 

Caroline Marie Thérése Ronzi Vestris was born at Rome 
on the Ist of March, 1802. Ata very early age, she was 
sent to Madrid, where she had the honour of dancing at 
the principal theatre of that capital, at a time when she had 
scarcely attained her sixth year, She was soon after re- 
called to her native city, and placed under the able tuition 
of Messrs. Henry and Duport, under whose auspices she 
made her debit, at the age of nine years, at the great thea- 
tre of San Carlos, at Naples. Here she soon reached the 
highest point of her profession, and continued, until the year | 
1820, to fill the first places in that celebrated theatre. 

In the same year, 1820, she gave her hand to Mr. Charles 
Vestris, whose reputation in the same art had attained the 
highest pitch of perfection. Having paid a visit to Paris 
soon after, they were greatly distinguished in that gay me. 
tropolis; where, under the able instruction of her cousin, M, 
Auguste Vestrie, the fair subject of this memoir received 
some valuable assistance, - After a residence of thrce months 
in that city, they accepted a very liberal engagement with 
the managers of the [talian Opera, in London, where they 
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soon after arrived, and in this metropolis they have continued 
to reside, and to form the chief attraction in almost every 
ballet produced at that house, 

“We have long looked apon Madame Ronzi Vestris, (says 
a contemporary critic of acknqwiedgeg taste,) as the finest of 
all dancers, and yet we discern an extraordinary improve- 
ment this season. Her elasticity.is greager. thap ever, and 
the rapidity of her-turns are like. flashes ‘of lightning. If 
she is a specimen of the Italian school, we would recommend 
all fature managers to procure their performers south of Paris; 
for the highly extolled ‘sabbol .of that city are mere heavers 
of the leg, kickers of the. ankle, aud tetotams, in compa- 
rison.” 

In conclusion, we have only.ta state, that Madame Ronzi 
Vestris, in private life, is happy in the endearments of cons 


jugal felicity, and her society, as. well as that of her ac-. 
complished husband, is cultivated by a numerous circle of, 


admiring friends. 

- ANECDOTE OF MADEMOISELLE DE BOUCHAMPS. 

In the ‘* Memoires de Madame La Marquise de Bouchampe,” 
published not long since, that lady relates an interesting anec; 
dote of her daughter, which is extremely characteristic of the 


genius and manners of the French. The Varquis de Bou- 
ehampe was a royalist chief, who was. killed at the battle. of 


Chollet, in the war of La Vendeé, His widow was. seized. 


at Nantes, by the triumphant republicans, and thrown iate 
prison, She was tried before the Revolutionary Trihanal, and 
condemned to death. M. de Haudandine, a republican, in 
gratitude for some favours received from the. Marquis, exerted 
his interest to save her, and succeeded. But before she could be 
released from prison, it was necessary to obtain, a formal par- 
don—lettre de grace. Some delay took place in forwarding. 
this instrument; and the jailor persuaded her to send her little 
daughter to solicit from the judges this document, 

“yy had, ” gays she, ‘*no other resource, and was obliged to 


avail. myself of his proposal, We, set about teaching my lit- 


tle girl her. leason, who, though she knew not. what the ¢ri- 
al was, yet she was rather afraid of it. I mage her re- 
peat wbat she had t¢ say mpre than a dozen times; and she. 
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‘then ieft me, fall of ‘apprehensions ss to the result. She en- 
teréd the Hall of the Tribanal with a great deal of resolu- 
tion, and approaching the judges, said, ia a loud and dis- 
finct voice, Citizens, I come to demand the letter of pardon for 
my mamma! After this speech, the servant inaid, who went with 
her, mentioned my fwme. The judges thoaght my daugh- 
ter was very clever, and one of then told her he knew she 
had a voice which ehermed ail the prisoners, and that he 
would ‘give her the pardon for her mother, if she would sing 
them her prettiest song. “The cliild was desitous to obtige 
the judges, and suppoving that the ‘noisiest song would be 
the best, and that the assembled bénch would be delighted 
with the beuutifal ‘air, which she had often Weard enthusias- 
tically repeated by sixty thousand whited voices, he burat 
forth with ‘all her power with this burthen: 

* Viee, tive le-Rei, : , 
A bas la Republique.’ 

Had she been a few years older, we sheuld ‘all have deen 
sent forthwith to the guillotine. As it was, the judges made 
allowance for the simplicity of the little gh: they laughed 
at her mistake; and after some patriotic reflections, on the 
Getestable édacation which the fanatical royalists bestowed on 
their children, gave the pardon to my daughter, whe brought 
it to me in triamph.” +4 


ON LEARNING, IN REFERENCE TQ WOMEN. . 
(PROM MRS. CABEWS JOURNAL.) 


Cocnac is the birth-place of Francts the First. His fhitbir 
dying when he was énty two years old, lic was educated ander 
“the eye of his mother, Louisa of Savoy, a woman of great 
talent and acquireménts. Her daughter Margaret, queth of 
Navarte, was celebrated for her tearning, tind for the patronage 
she gave to Hterature. She was likewise ah excellent nursé, 
hee brother Francis always ackuoWledging himself mitebted 
to her tare and attention for his recovery from the severe 
‘Hiness under which he languistied, when Kept i captivity by 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth. Learfing was hot cofisidered 
as anh ubduitable accomplishment for the fetnale sex vill long 
afterwards, Lady Jane Gréy was not thodght leas amiable - 
for ‘her acqaaintince with the Gteek language. Sir Thotiits 
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More. recommends literary studies to his daughters; and it 

- was eaumerated amongst the other excellencies of Mary, 
Countess of Pembroke, that she was learned: ‘ 

‘‘Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother, — 
- Death, ere thou-hast killed another, 

Fair and learned, and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 

But sow, in these more enlightened days, the epithet of learned, 
when applied toa lady, is a term of severest reproach, We 
have confounded fearning with pedantry, but they are not 
necessarily united. Dr. Jobnson says, we. ought mot to re- 
ject a positive good for fear of its attendant, but contingent, 
evil. In our abhorrence of pedantry we have banished learn- 
ing, and, for our punishment, pedantry remains behind; for, 
according to the definition of the Spectator, pedantry is not 
confined to books, but may be displayed by a girl in her frivolity, 
as well as by a scholar in his learning. Nay, a spice of it 
is discernible when women plume themselves on their igno- 
rance and imbecility, as being indications of true feminine 
delicacy, or artfully plead the weakness of their sex to account 
for their own proper quantum of folly. - 

It has been objected to learning, that it sets a woman above 
her household cares, renders her less attentive to her husband, 
the management of her children, the economy of her table, 
and to her own personal cleanliness. If this were really the 
case, it could not be too severely reprobated: but for one in- 
stance of such neglect, proceeding from learning, a thousand 
and a thousand arise from idleness, frivolous pursuits, and 
senseless dissipation; and I am persuaded, that a taste for 
‘polite literature is more consonant to domestic habits, and 
more favorable to domestic virtues, then a taste for any fa- 
shionable accomplishment whatsoever. I do not pretend to say 
that the stady of Greek and Latin is a necessary or orna- 
mental part of female education; I only contend, that, if a 
girl has leisure, opportanity, and inclination, to learn these lan- 
guages, the acquisition is no disparagement to her character. 

* However, I by no means think it is essential to her eda- 
cation; but I do think good jnstruction in the literature of 

‘her own country, absolately necessary, and that no gentle- 

‘woman can be truly called well educated, who is not very 
conversant with the best anthors in her native tongue. 
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PRIZE ESSAY 


ON THE PECULAAR SOURCES OF THE HAPPINESS OF WOMEN IN 
CIVILIZED SOGIETY. 


Upon the first blush, the question respecting the sources. 
of female happiness in civilized socicty, would appear to be’ 
easily answered; they seem to be many and various; but 
when we come to define the précise nature of happiness, 
and consider it, in a general point of view, as adapted to the 
tastes and feelings of a multitude, who, though Pope has. 
declared, that most women have no character at all, are 
certainly distinguished by different fancies, according to the 
several. degrees of intellect which they possess, their eda- 
cation, situation, and circumstances in life, it becomes a. 
problem rather difficult to solve. The beauty finds happiness 
in admiration, the coquet in the number of her suitors, the 
prede ip scandal, and the gamester in cards. Things the 
most trivial and the most profound, diamonds and metaphy- 
sics, Mechlin lace and algebra, a box at the opera and a 
laboratory, have frequently conferred happiness on the fe- 
male possessor; but these, and similar enjoyments, being. 
produced by a taste somewhat vitiated and depraved, can- 
not be considered amid the truce sources from whence women, 
may freely derive their felicity. The conduct of a family, , 
those pleasing household cares, for which the sex is so par- 
ticularly fitted, together with the maternal duties, are cer- 
tainly more legitimate sources of happiness. But one of the 
consequences resulting from civilization, is the celibacy Which | 
it imposes on a vast pamber of females above the lower 
classes. Marriage has become an expensive luxury, and the 
purchase is often beyond the reach of a moderate income; 
therefore, thoagh we must allow that true happiness exists 
in its highest and purest degree in the conjugal union, when 
founded on its proper basis, in the regulation of domestic 
concerns, in the consciousness of being a useful member of 
society, and in forming the infant mind, and‘ in training the 
steps of babes in the paths of peace and godliness; these 
delightful occupations, though widely exteaded, have their’ 
limit, and it is incumbent on the essayist to point out othci 
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.the fountain-head. Friendship has been justly deemed 
« That cordial drop indulgent Heaven has thrown, 
To make the bitter draught of life go down:” 
but few there be, who have, or can be blest, with the full 
‘“exfjoyment of this gentle sentiment. Friendship, with the 
other sex, cannot be cultivated without danger to the heart 
or the reputation; and it is but too just a censure upon 
women, that there scarcely ever existed a tie between them 
ao strong that a man could not dissolve at his pleasure. 
Jealousy is onc of the thousand banes of friendship; the 
tenure is so frail, the foundations so hollow, and the dif- 
ficulty of becoming acquainted with the hearts of our as- 
sociates so great, in civilized society, that though the youthful 
mind may cherish the most exalted ideas upon the blissful 
communion of kindred spirits, experience is compelled to 
confess, with a sigh, that friendship is but a name. If hap- 
piness consisted solely in virtue, women ought to be emi- 
nently happy; for it is the blessing of their lot that they are 
secure from the fiery trials which await the more active de- 
nizen of this stormy world. Placed in the bosom of retirement, 
they have leisure for the cultivation of every sweet and gen- 
tle attribute. If nature has not been bounteous in personal 
charms, the social charities may not only supply the place 
of the outward graces, but become ornaments of a brighter 
-and superior order. A woman blest with feeling, with 
z « Temper whose unclouded ray, 
Can make to-morrow cheerfal as to-day,” 
with sense; and with fortitude in the choice, and in the pur- 
suit, of the path of rectitude, however thorny; with indulgence 
towards her erring sisters; with patience under affliction, and 
, moderation in prosperity’; is only a little lower than the an- 
gels: and it is in the power of every woman in civilized life 
to attain this high degree of excellence. But though, when 
united to Christian faith, these estimable qualities afford a 
glorious promise of a blissful eternity; we question whether 
they are always productive of temporal happiness, according 
to the present constitation of society. Peace of mind, (though 
frequently produced only by resignation,) is the natural cén- 
sequence of such a frame and tempcrament; but is this state 
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of negative: enjoyment entitled to the name ‘of. happiness? 
‘Women are naturally affectionate; and in’ cherishing those 
tender emotions, which are-the ‘sweetest characteristic . of 
the. sex, they mast -be often-coridemned to mourn for friend- 
ship unreturned,: and disregarded love. The’ most enchanting 
graciousness of manner, the most elevated. sentiments of be- 
nevolence, a soul wherein every virtue is united, cannot al- 
ways. create attachment in the breasts of others, though they 
render the possessor but too ‘susceptible-of:love. ‘Those who 
search after felicity must guard against the fatal indulgence 
of sensibility; and by a just regulation of. their feelings, and 
the subjagation of enthusiastic expectations to the sober re- 
alities of life, they will be enabled to trace thé true sonrees 
of-happiness, and to enjoy those blessings, which man,: when 
he has emerged from barbarism, has been eontent to share 
with his gentle partner. Rescued from the slavish dradgery 
imposed by brutal task-masters, who, glorying in their phy- 
sical strength, and exerting it against the weaker sex, have, 
in. savage life, doomed :the female. part of the community 
to the most servile and degrading labours, woman, in the 
civilized world, has advanced to rank and consideration. If 
excluded from national counsels, : her inflaence is apparent 
in the closet; she has become the adviser,. the companion, 
and the friend of man; associated with.bim in his relax 
ations from business, her smile and her glance arc esteemed 
the brightest charm of social intercourse, temperiag and 
refining the fierceness of the masculine mind by her feminine 
softness, and receiving her reward—in the homage: pad to 
her, beauty, in the tribute which is. accorded to her ; worth, 
and in the anxiety with which her consolations are sought 
in sickness, in adversity, and in despair. Released from 
mental slavery, and for the most part supported by the toils 
of their male relations, the want of occupation or a pursuit, 
appears to be -the -strongest bar to female happiness. A 
woman’s mind is naturally active; and if she be not called 
upon to take, as a wife and mother, a leading part in the 
direction of a houschold, to share her husband’s cares, and 
contribute. to bis joys, she is apt to fritter away her. exist- 
ence in trifling follies: employment, therefore, rational and 
useful employment, must be one of the sources of happiness 
to woman in cvery seat and situation in life. The frivolous 
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amucomests, the youth of folly leading to an old age of cards, 
tend to sik and degrade the sex into more toys, and te 
vender them the playthings of society. Lvery wens, how. 
ever, ought to consider tke high purpose for which she wae 
ertated, and the lasting benefit which she: way ontail upon 
het fellow-creatures. Women give the tone to conversation; 
theie example is an cneouragement te virtue, aad. their pre- 
eembe.a restraint oa vice; and every improvement in morals 
ead ja manners may be traced to them. That female pu-+ 
wity may not be outraged, nor the cheok of modesty be sufs 
fused with the blush of shame, men have curbed theiv paso 
siens, aad checked that licence which, in days of barbarism, 
wee allowed in conversation, whilst the tongue of licentious< 
wom is chained in the presence of a virtueus woman—a 
feinmph which ought to induce her to consider her high calling, 
ead te empley to the utmost the extensive means of doing 
gaed whieh.liave been granted to her. To those who possess 
& taste for literature, a wide field for employment will be 
epened: yet it does not follow, as an absolute necessity, that 
women should be wholly devoted to study, in order to become 
wWeful er evem ornamental members of society. Having alwaya 
the ond: of her being in view, she with improve every ep- 
pertasity afforded her to serve the great causc of hamaaity, 
te ameliorate the condition of the poor, and to display in her 
ewn person the beauty of holiness and virtue. Though the 
banour and welfare of the nation are mot committed to her 
pare, she may employ ‘her gentle influonce in saving the souls 
of jer: contemporaries, and posterity may be blessed by her 
effarts ; every reeord of crime and vice, which meots her eye, 
ought.te ke a stimulant to fresh exertions. Withowt appear- 
ing before the public, without stepping out ef the private 
paths af life, she may agsist ia the education of tho poor, 
in giving lessons of religion and morality. to all apourd her. 
For those amid her female friends, who dre under the guid+ 
asco of false principles, her mild admonitions, or her affece 
tignate entreaties. may effect a happy change; and to her 
. hamble sisters in the lowest rank, and’ to servants, ber precepts 
aad inateuctions will be invaluable. Fhus, though: Providence 
may nat have ordained her to. be a wife or mother, she may 
all, by. imparting wise connseis and sawing thc seeds of 
virtue i the hearts of those who compose the circle of her 
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acquaintance, lay the foundation of infinite good, and become 
an active agent in the production of a purer system of mo- 
rality, and in enlarging the boundaries of human happiness. 
This is in the power of every woman, however limited her 
sphere may be; and thé consciousness of performing this duty 
to the utmost extent of her ability, whether of mind or si- 
tuation, will reconcile her to every evil which: sbe may ene 
counter in the tempestuous ocean of life. Though poor and 
despised, neglected, and apparently ‘left only to vegetate 
upon .the surface of the earth, the influence exercised by 
virtue will, make its silent way, until it produces a rie 
harvest of inestimable fruit. The rich, the beautifal, -the 
Prosperous, and the admired, those whose fortunate lot. has 
placed them, whore their’ merits may be appreciated, and 
their talents valued, may find many sources of happiness 
in the abundant enjoyments which are attached to tho. con- 
dition of women in civilized society; but of those they may 
be deprived by misfortune; «their :parsuit may terminate in 
disappointment, and in despair: it is, therefore, only when 
the springs of happiness have their origin in the mind, that 
-Women, even where most esteemed,.can hope to attain to 
real and permanent felicity ; they then beeome a solace threngh- 
every change of fortune, ‘a: consolation ‘to the possessor, and. 
_& blessing to the'whole world, R 


an 
: " ROYAL COMPLIMENT. 

In the rebellion of 1745, Mr. Thornton (a Yorkshire: gen-- 
tleman), raised, at his own expence, a body of horse, and 
although bat newly married to a beautiful young woman, 
headed it, and joined the King’s army. After the battle of 
Calloden, he and -his wife went to court, - where deing seen 
by the King, who had noticed Mrs, Thornton, che was thus 
accosted by the monarch:— 

“Mr. Thornton,” said his Majesty, “Ihave been told of 
the serviccs you have rendered your country, and of your 
attachment tome and my family, and have held myself obliged 
to you for both; but I was never able to estimate the de- 
gree of the obligation till now that I see the lady whom you 
left behind you.” 
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BIOGRAPHY OF ECCENTRIC CHARACTERS. 


EUGENE ARAM. 

Avonc the disvussions which have ‘taken piace in the 
“newspapers lately on the trial at Hertford, of the murderers 
‘of ‘Mr. William Weare, allasion has been made to the case 
of Eugene Aram, who was executed for a similar offence 
about the midéle of the tast century. The circumstances of 
‘this than’s crime, ‘and the manner in which he atternpted to 
defend ‘himself from ‘the imputation, are somewhat analogous 
to those of the unhappy man who saffered at Hertford. Both 
of them possessed talents, which, properly directed, migtit 
‘have enabled ‘them to attain heaour and respect, in addition 
‘te that weatth, for a stanty poftion of which they forfeited 
their lives and characters; and ‘both displayed a deficiency 
‘of ‘moral ‘feellaig, a certain obliquity of principle, which, for- 
‘tunately for society, are not eften foand in monjinetion with 
wuch abifities and -attatnments. ‘ 

Aram ‘has sometimes been represented as a person whose 
extraordinary genius and Hterary acquiréments would hive 
gained ‘him permanent celebrity, independent of his wnfortu- 
mate catastrophe. But this may be doubted. Hts knowledge, 
though various, was superficial, and his natural talents, with 
the aid of industry and prebity, would scarcely have ena- 
bled him to emerge from obscurity without patronage. Yet 
his career through life was decidedly eccentric; and to hold 
up his oxemple as a warning to mankind, ‘may be a walelary 
task. 

___ After lis eonvietion, Aram drew up 2 shert accouat of his 
‘life, fre: which it appears, thet he was born at the: village 
of Ramsgil, in the north of England, in 1704. His father 
avas gardener tm the fanrily of Dr. Compton, Bishop ‘of Lon- 
don; and afterwards lived in the same cxpacity thirty years 
with Sic Edward Blackot, of Newby, in Yorkshire. He was 
‘probably an honevt and indastrious man, at he parehased 
@ house near Rippon, which descended to his son. The 
Aatter tella us, thet his own school edaeation extended 
farther than learning to read the New Testament; bat by 
his own application, at home, he acquired a knowledge of 
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mathemetics and keeping accounts, which enabled him, at the 
age of sixteen, to fill a siteation in.a merchant's counting-. 
bouse in Londap. After continuing in it a year. or two, he 
returned home. to his. father, in. consequence of, having had 
the small-poy. Here, he. says, he procured books, and stu- 
died poetry, history, and antiquities. At. length he engaged 
in. a- school at .Netherdale; apd,soon after married. While 
employed. in instructing others. he, cantinned. to add. to, his. 
own stores of, knowledge.. He seems, to-have..had a parti- 
cplar.. taste for the. study of languages, and: to have -prose- 
cuted it. with. much industry; for he says, that he Jeaynt ver- 
betim Lilly’s Latin Grammar. and Camden’a Greek Grammar, 
and, by way of exercising bjs memory, repeated them oyer 
three. time. a week, for some years. He read, according to 
his own statement, many of the Latin, and some of the Greek 
Classics; and about the same time began to. learn Hebrew. 
In the year 1734, he was invited to settle as a school-mas- 
ter at Knaresborough. At this, place he continued to reside 
for ten yeays, when he became implicated in the tragical and 
iniqgitous affair which ultimately brought bim to a disgrace. 
fol end. : 

One Daniel, Clark, a shoemaker at. Knaresberough, in Ja- 
Buary 1744, entered into.a conspiracy with Richard House- 
man. of the same place, and Hagene Aram, to defrand: their, 
neighbours of much. valuable property.. It was, proposed. 
that Clark, wha had lately mayried, and was in good credit, 
should procnre op trust, from the tradeamen of the town, goods 
toa considerable amount, ander the pretext of furnishing his 
house; and alsq borrow from innekeepers or others, as_ much 
plate, &e. as possible, with the professed view of giving an 
entertainment to his friends. The scheme was thus far.car- 
tied into execation; and onthe Sth of February, the day 
these things had been collected, Clark was missing, and was 
never. seen alive afterwards. Search was immediately made. 
for the goods apd plate he had procured. Part of the pro- 
perty was found at Houseman’s, and a part buried in Aram’s 
garden; and as none of the plate was discayered, it waa sup- 
posed that Clark had decamped with it;. in consequence of 
whioh, a strict search was made for him, and advertisements, 
describing him,. published in,the newspapers; but ajl without 
effect. The discovery of the goods on Aram’s premises led 
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to his arrest, in the first“instance for debt, with a view to 
his detention til! a warrant could be -procured against ‘him, 


as an accomplice’ in the fraud conimitted by Clark. He 


disappointed this plan by paying: the demand made on him, 

and taking a hasty leave of the neighbourhood of Knares- 
borough, went to London,’ and engaged himself as an assistant 
in a classical school; in which situation he stayed for two years. 
Ho afterwards exercised his profession at several places in 


the south of England; and finally became usherin a free-school _ 


at Lynn in Norfolk, where he had been but a short time when 


a singular train of circumstances developed the hitherto mys- 


terious fate of Daniel Clark, in‘ consequence of which, Aram 
was again taken into custody. ‘In August 1768, a labourer, 
digging stone for a lime-kiln at Thistle-hill néar Knaresbo- 
rough, discovered a human skeleton thrust: under the ledge 
of a rock, as if it had been buried there” for the purpose of 
concealment. Suspicions ‘were excited that. the bones were 
those of Clark. “A Coroner's: inquest was held, at which 
Houseman was present, the supposed accomplice with Aram 
in the fraud perpetrated préviors to Ciark’s disappearance, 
This man, on the skeleton being produced before the coroner, 
took up one of the bones, and in contradiction to opinions 
expressed by those around him, hastily said—* This is no 
more Dan. Clark’s bone than it is mine.” So strong an asser- 
tion: made every one‘suppose that he was privy to the mar- 
dtr of Clark, and knew where his body had been buried. 
He was accordingly detained in custody; and after some 
prevarication he admitted that be had joined Aram and Clark 
in disposing of the Property procured by the latter; after 
which, early in the morning, they all three proceeded from 
Aram’s house to St. Robert's Cave, near Knaresborough, where 
Chrk was killed (as he asserted) by Aram, and his body 
buried in the cave. On the spot which he had indieated, 

the remains of the corpse’ were found. Aram was arrested 
at Lynn, where he then resided, and committed to York 
castle. 

“At the assizes, on the 3d of August, Richard Houseman 
and Eagene Aram were brought to the bar, and the former 
having been arraigned for the murder and acquitted, was 
admitted as a witness againet his companion in guilt. Aram 
was then put on his trial for the same crime, In addition 
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.to the testimony of Housemac, much circumstantial cvidesee 
.was adduced. against him. He drew up a very ingenious de- 
fence, which be read in court; but as it did not tend to in- 
validate the positive facts brought forward to inculpate him, 
che was. found guilty, and received the sentence of the law. 
After his condemnation, he confessed. that he had murdered 
Clark ; but, ashamed of the sordid motive which had prompted 
the horrid deed, he asserted. that-he had been instigated by 
jealousy, and that he suspected Clark of having seduced his 
wife, However, this attempt to lessén the odium of his guilt 
.was, generally, conceived to bea calumnious imputation against 
a womap whom he had always ill-treated. 2 
.. With that characteristic perversity of intellect which distin- 
guished his conduct, Aram sought.to avoid the ignominy of 
his sentence by putting an.end to his. own life. . This pur- 
pose he nearly effected by cutting the blood-vessels of the 
arm, on. the morning of. his execution, . with.a razor which 
he had concealed with that intention, -He lost so much blood 
as .to reduce him almost to a state of insensibility. before 
the cireumstance was discovered ; but. the bleeding then be- 
ing stopped by proper applications, he suffered in the usual 
manner, and bis bedy was-afterwards conveyed to Knares- 
borough-forest, and hung in chains, pursuant to his sentence. 
On a table in his cell was found a paper, written just be- 
fore his suicidal attempt, containing the reasons by which 
he endeavoured to justify this concluding action of his life, 
. Aram’s.defence.on his trial, which is said to have afforded 
hints to John Thurtell .for tho composition of the exculpatory 
address, which he delivered at Hertford, necessarily turns 
on different. topics, .Aram made it his. principal object, to 
Shew.that the bones discovered in St. Robert’s caye, might 
have lain there much longer than the period since Clark 
had disappeared. With this view he produced many in- 
stances in which human bedies had been found in a more 
entire’ state after the lapse of some centuries, This train 
of argument was wholly inapplicable to the case of Thurtell. 
But Aram’s justification of his personal character, and his 
notice of persops unjustly condemned, bear. some resemblance 
to parts of the defence made by. the culprit. who, has- lately 
been the object of .pnblic curiosity... But little remaing to 
be said, relative to the literary character of the unfortu- 
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‘mate subject of this‘ article. ‘Those who have seen him re- 
presented in Biogriphiceal compifations, as an extraordinary 
enius, may perhaps be surprised to learn, that he never pub- 
lished any thing, and probably never wrote any thing worthy — 
of publication. After ‘his death, a few pages of liis composi- 
‘tions were appended to an accoutit of his trial, and the cir- 
cumstances which preceded it, given to the world in a small 
pampblet. To estimate the talents of a man from these frag- 
ments, would be doing him manifest injustice. They were 
written daring his imprisonment in York-castle, and, as he 
informe us, without the aid of any books to refer to. In 
writing to a bookseller, he modestly says— If you had not 
had the curiosity to desire these papers, I could not have 
had the assurance to offer them; scarce believing that I, who 

was hardly taught to read, ave any abilities to write.” 

The only piece worth noticing, is intitled, An Essay towards 
2 Lexicon upon an entire new Plan. It contains merely a 
few etymological remarks designed to illustrate the affinity 
which subsists between the Greek and Latin, and some of 
“the languages of Western Europe. The analogy between 
the dialects of different nations, has been the subject of much 
more accurate discassion since the time of Aram, and his ob- 
servations consequently appear less important than when they 
were made. They exhibit proofs of considerable research, 
and: appear to be, upon the whole, ingenious and probable; 
so that they afford ground for believing that, if he had pos- 
sessed the means of properly prosecuting the inquiries on 
which he had entered, he might have produced id work of 
some value. 

Aram was not destifute of a taste for poetry; as may be 
inferred from the following lines, extracted from a poem writ- 
ten in allusion to his situation, while under confinement:— 

“ For those dread walls, sad sorrow’s dark domain, , 
For cells resounding with the voice of pain, . 
Where Fear, pale pow’r! his dreary mansion keeps, " 
‘And Grief, unpitied, hangs his head and weeps; 

What muse would leave her springs and myrtle shades, 
The groves ef Pindus, and th’ Aonian glades, 

‘Fhe hallow'd pines that ned on Ida’s brow, : 
‘Aad suns that #pread eternal May below? = 7 
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Or comes the nymph, she seon averts her eyes, 
And-but bestows one transient Jodk, and flies, 
In vain. would I ascend, too weak my wings; 
-In vain the plectram strikes the sleeping strings ; 
| They wake no more, - The fire that blazed—but glows; 
The muse, the lyre, and all are mute—but foes.” 


MARCH. 


* Amoxe abe Romaps, March, from “Mars, was the first 
month: and’ marriages made in this month were accounted 
happy. . 

Ist. St. Davin’ 8-DAY, —Saint David was the great orna-, 
ment and pattern of his age. He continued in the See of. 
St. David’s many years; and, having founded several monas- 
teriea, and been the spiritual father of many saints, both 
British and Ivish, he died about the year 544, at a very ade 
vanced age, 

3d. Asu-Webnespay.—Formerly Lent began’ on the Sun- 
day after Quinquagesima, i.e. our first Sunday in Lent, and 
‘ended at Easter, gontaining in all forty-two days; and sub- 
stracting the six Sundays, which are not fasts, there remained 
only thirty-six fasting-days, the tenth part of three hundred 
and sixty, the number of days in the ancient year, tlien cone 
sidered as a tythe of the year consecrated to God's 1 ‘sertice. 

The three days preceding Ash-Wednesday, thé last of 
the Carnival, are celebrated in Spain with many curious 
sports and aniisements. Those still in use, among the mid- 
dling ranks of Andalusia, are, swinging, playing all man- 
wer of tricks on the unwary—such as breaking egg-stiells 
fall of powdered talc on the head, and throwing handsfat 
of small sugar-plombs at the ladies, which they repay with, 
besprinkling the assailants with water from a squirt, This’ 
last practical joke, however, begins to be disused, and in- 
creased refinement will soon put an end to them all. Dano- 
ing, and a supper to the freqhenters of the daily Tertulia, 
is, on one of the three days of Carnival, a matter of course: 
among the wealthy, 

Among other" practices, that of sticking @ tail, alluded to 
by Horace (Sat. 11. iii.) is still in use among ‘the boys iné 
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the streets of Seville, to the great annoyance of old ladies, 
who are generally the objects of this sport. One -of the 
ragged striplings’ that wander in crowds about Seville, ‘having 
tagged a piece of paper with a hooked pin, and stolen an- 
perceived behind some slow-paced female—as, -wrapped up 
in her veil, she tells the beads she carties in ber left hani— 
fastens tho paper-tail on the back of the black or walking 
petticoat called saya. The whole gang of ragamufiins, who, 
ata convenient distance, have -watehed the dexterity of their 
companion, set up a load cry of Lrargalo, Vargalo!—Drop it, 
drop it! which makes every female in the street,Jeok to the 
rear, which, they well’ know, is the fixed: point of attack’ 
with the merry light troops, The alarm continues till -some* 
friendly hand relieves the victim of ‘sport, who, spinning ant 
nodding like a spent top, tries in vain to catch a glance ‘at! 
the fast-pinned paper, unmindful of the physical law which: 
forbids: her head revolving ‘faster than the great orbit on’ 
which. the ominous comet flies. 

Now mark their mirth—ere lenten days begin, * 

‘That penance which their holy rites prepare ese ary 

To shrive from man his weight of mortal sin, 

By: daily abstinence and nightly prayer; - 

But ’ere his sackcloth: garb Repentance ‘wear, 
F Some days of joyance are decreed to all, 
« .. To take of pleasaunce each his secret share, . 

. Inmotley robe to dance at masquing ball, . . 
, And. join the mimic train of merry Carnival.’ 


Byron. : 

“ The frotics of, Carnival, in Spain, are somotimes carried 
on till the dawn’ of this day, the first of the long fast of 
Lent, when a sudden and most unpleasant transition takes 
place, for such as have set no bounds to the noisy mirth 
of .the preceding season. Bat, as the religious “duties of 
the church begin at midnight, the amusements of Shrove-_ 
Tuesday cease, in the more correct families, at twelve, just: 
as the Opera is ‘hurried on Saturdays, that it may not en- 
eroach on the following” day. Midnight is, indeed, a most 
important ‘period with the Spaniards. Their obligation of 
fasting begins just when ‘the leading clock of every town 
atrikes twelve; and as no priest can celebrate mass, on 
apy day whatever, if be ‘bas taken the smallest portion of 
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meat or drink after the beginning of the civil day, clergy- 
men may be seen devouring their supper against time, the 
watch upon the table, and the anxious eye upon the fatal hand, 
while jarge mouthsfal, chasing one another down their al- 
thost convulsed throats, appear to threaten suffocation. Such’ 
harry will seem incredible to well-fed Boglishmen, for whom 
supper is an empty name. Not. so to the Spanish divines, 
who having had their dinner at one, and a cup of chocolate 
at six, feel strongly the necessity of a substantial supper 
before they retiré to bed. A priest, therefore, who, by some 
untoward accident, is overtaken: by “the déad waste and 
thiddie of the night,” with a craving stomach, having to pers 
form mess at a late hour next morning, may well feel alarmed 
at his impending sufferings. 

17th, Sait Patrick’s-pay.—St. Patrick, the totelar saint 
of Ireland, it is said, was born, in the year 371, in a village 
called Bondven Taberna, probably Kilpatrick, in Scotland, 
between Dunbriton and Glasgow. He died at the good old 
age of 123, and was buried at Down, in Ulster. 


THE MIMIC, OR TAKING-OFF. 


Foote, whote talent lay in uimiory, even in his early. 
days, had once the knack of imitating a late general officer 
in the shrng of his shoulders, the lisping of bis speech, and 
some other things, for which the general was remarkable; 
so that it grew a common topic among bis acquaintance, 
who used to say, “ Come, Sam, let us have the general’s 
company.” A friend, at length, acquainted the officer of it, 
who sent for Foote: “ Sir,” gays the general, “I hear you 
have an excellent talent at mimicking characters, and among. 
the rest, I find I have been the subject of your ridicule.” 
“Oh, sir!” said Foote, with great pleasantry, ‘I take all my; 
acquaintances off at times; and what is more particular, I 
eften take myself off.”—‘“ Odd so?” says the other, “ pray let 
us have a. specimen.” Foote on this puts on his hat ané 
gloves, takes held of his cane, and making a short bow, 
left the room. The officer waited some minutes for his return; 
but at length; om enquiry, foand be had really taken himscif 
off, by-leaving the house. 

n3 
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Ta oe : LETTERS 

3 * on THE s ’ 
PROGRESS OF LUXURY AMONG, THE LADIES OF ANCIENT RONE,. 
' . ith Beseviptions of their Costume. - . 

. me 2 een 8 : : rae} 
. LETTER IV. ' a 
. It does not appear that the Roman ladies were straugers 
to any of the arts of the modern toilet; Martial speaks of a 
powder with which, he tells us, they used to destroy superflacas 
hairs.:’ We: find that they took. very particular care of their 
teeth; some washed them only with water, others used a kind: 
of composition which was imported from Spain. 3 
- The, use of tooth-brushes, : we find, was also common; Mar- 
tial, in sending one to a lady, makes it address her with, per- 
baps; more truth. than politeness, in the following terms: “ What 
have I in common with thee? I was made to serve the par- 
poses of youth, but I have not the habit of polishing bought 
teeth.” ; 

We find that tooth-picks were very generally employed; 
those of the wood of Lentisque were reckoned the best. This 
small tree, a. native of the Isle'‘of Scio, -was afterwards. trans- 
planted to Italy. The town of Lintern was famous for its Len 
tisques, the wood of which was impenetrable to the’ woims. 


The Lentisque is now to be found in Provence ; its wood, when’ 


reduced to powder; serves to clean the teeth, strengthen the 
goms, . and . correct the breath. The Roman ladies, besides: 
using tooth-picks of this wood, used to chew-a kind of astrin- 
gent gam which it yielded. This custom is still general jn 
the East, where the rich Turks are in the habit of chewing 
this gum ‘incessantly, to perfume .théir bréath: Silver tooth- 
picks.were also employed, and some used those mado ‘of quills. 
> Martial has. taken care, that :posterity should know- that 
false teeth were very general among his countrywomen: be- 
sides the speech which he makes.the tooth-brish deliver," he: 
~ counscls Maxima never.to laugh, for fear-of. betraying that 
she wore .them, : £ . : 
. We. learn from the :same. poet, ‘that the Romans, with ail 


their ingenuity, bad not the art of making false-ezes; for~ 


ry 
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he tells: Lelia, “Thou hast repaired the Joss of thy hair, and. 
of thy teeth, by replacing them with those thou hast bought; 
but what.means wilt thou take to replace shine eye thow 
canst not buy one:” . ’ 

- If, bowever, they :had not the art of making false eyes, they, 
possessed the means of improving: the appearance of hollow. 
ones; they employed for this purpose a black powder, which 

. they burned ; and holding their heads over the smoke, as it.as-- 
cended, they fancied that it had the effect of extending the 
eye, and ‘of giving it a more ‘brilliant appearance.” 

Your delicate and pure mind, my dear Maria, will turn 
with disgust from this detail of the inventions which luxury. 
and vanity suggested to the Roman ladies. Ovid attempts 
to justify their condact by quoting that of the men, which 
certainly was still more, shameful; and Juvenal, who lashed 
both sexes without mercy, presents us with a pictare of va-: 
nity and ¢ffeminacy scarcely to be equalled. 

Seneca thinks idleness is too lenient a name to give to the: 
vain attention which some of his countrymen paid to their 
persons, and their dréss. ‘‘ The care of their hair,” says he, 
« is, with them, an important affair, and a serious occupation. 
Can we. call men only idlers who pass whole hours at their 
toilet, to decide what best suits their complexion—who hold 
a council about the dressing of their hair? Ob! what anger 
for a hair plucked out, or one that falls! for a curl badly 
adjusted, or a tier that is not regularly formed! These men 
would like better to see disorder reign in the bosom of the 
Republic, than to witness the derangement of their hair; and 
they are mote anxious that their heads should be dressed in 
good style than that their native country should prosper.” ., 

Thus you see, my fair friend, that ancient Rome, like mo- 
dern Britain, had its Dandies ; and, if we'are to credit Juvenal, 
I think that those of his time, fairly beat ours out of the field. 
He tells us, that, after the example-of the ladies, they wore. 
rouge, tied: their: long bair with a gold cord, and wore a 
blae or green robe;. “they never swear,” says he, “but by. 
the divinity of Jano ;.and their eye-brows, waxed and rubbed. 
with black powder, are arched by the needles used by the: 
women .to dress their hair.” 

Before-I finally dismiss la tete, upon-the details. of whick: 
you will probably think I have enlarged. sufficiently, I must 
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give you thé substance of a fabte of Callimacheus, by whiek 
you wifl find, that this polished people, while they cherished 


ail thé arts of the toilet, set very little value upon tho most" 


effectual, as well as the safest, of all cosmetics: Speaking: 
Of the dispate between Juno, Minerva, and Venus, for the 
prizé of beauty, he says, “ Venus remained a lotig time at 
her toilet; she consulted her mirror with the most scrapuloas 
attention; altered, again and again, the atrangentent of her 
air; re-toached her complexion, and called up her most se- 
ducing smiles. Minerva, on the contrary; ignorant of the arts 
of the toilet, never thought of looking in a glass; she knew 
no other secret to animate her complexion than to take a good 
jong ran. If success justified the precautions of Venus, is 
the fault in men or nature?” 

Don’t you pity the taste of a poet, who could prefer the 
meretricious aids of dress to the natural complexion height- 
ened by the glow of exercise—the most beautiful, because. 
the most natural, of all the differetit kinds of rouge, since it 
is-b: 

«¢ Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on” 

“We have now, my fair friend, attended the Ronan lady’ 
from-her bed to her bath, and from her bath to her toilet, 
We have seen bow she raised the superstructure of her head- 
dreas, and improved or preserved her complexion. Let. us 
now sce of what materials the rest of her dress was com- 
posed, and what forms were given to the different garments 
by the hand of convenience, taste, or, what was more arbi- 
> frary than either, fashion. 

The Romans of both sexes had some garments in common’; 
oné of these, the toga, the first dress of which we have any 
distinct account, is of very uncertain origin; some say, that 
the Romans borrowed it from the Lydians, who had them- 
aelves taken it from the Greeks: others tell us, it was ori- 
ginally invented by a king of Arcadia, from.whom the inhabi- 
tants of the Ionian Isles adopted it. The historian, Artemi- 
dones, is of the latter opinion. I do not find, however; any 
weighty arguments in support of either of these. opinions; 
it.appears to me very probable, that the Romans were them- 
selves the inventors of this dress; the form of which is too 
well known to render any description of. it necessary. 

‘The tanic, or chemise, was also adopted by both sexes; but 
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with some difference in the form; those of the ladies were in 
general much longer than.the men’s; and she. who affected:to 
wear a short tunic was thought to depart essentially from 
the modesty of her.sex, -Thus Juvenal, wishing to ridicule the 
pretensions of a bel-esprit of his day, after informing us that 
she engrossed all the canversation, {a failing, by-the-bye, which 
seems to have descended to the bels-eaprits of our time,) that 
in a long dissertation upon the merits of Homer and Virgil, 
she gave the preference constantly to the lattér; that she. 
found abundant excuses for the faux-pas of Dido, and even" 
for her suicide; and lastly, that she decided, with an air’ of: 
magisterial authority, the question, Which ought to be pré* 
ferred, general utility or private good? advises her to let her’ 
tunic no longer train upon the ground; “ you may shorten it”? 
says he, “even to the calf of the leg.” ; 

The tunics of ‘the ladies were distinguished, not ‘only: by* 
their length, but by their having sleeves, which those of the’ 
men had not; that is, generally speaking; for we find ‘tha! 
some few of the: petit-maitres of Rome disgraced themselve 
by the adoption: of a fashion which was looked upon as #’ 
singular mark: of affectation and effeminacy, It is singular! 
enough that Julius Ceasar should be the only person whdém: 
we find charged ‘with appearing: in’ a’ tunic of this’ desorh=* 
tion during ‘a time of the republic; but there is reason‘ 
believe that the charge was just, since his manners we 
confessedly ‘as effeminate as his courage was elevated. « 

- That spirit of coquetry which presided over ne: Rivas 
toilet was visible even in the form of the tunic; it was ori-* 
ginally made to envelope the neck, and éven the throat, ‘so! 
that you could see little more of a lady than’ her face; but: 
very soon, those ladies who were conscious of having a fine” 
skin, and well tarned-shoulders, had their tunics cut’ in ancl 
a manner as to display those beauties. sad 

‘When luxury introdaced the use of gold and jowets, the: 
tunic received still'farthor improvements; the sleeves ‘were* 
no longer sewed, but fastened ap the middle. of the arm ‘by 
agrafies of gold or precious stones, to ebrrespond with the: 
necklace, 


Adieu: always-your’s,..- = 
Bewwonr. 
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SESTORICAL. AND Sie ANECDOTES. 
or 


VARIOUS ANIMALS. 


THE ORAN-OTAN. 


_ A ¥OUNG oran-otan, that had been caught in the interior of 
Borneo, was taken thence to Java; and, in 1817, was brought 
to England, in one of the ships attached to the expedition 
which had sailed with Lord Amherst to China. It then mea- 
sered only about two fect. seven inches in length, from his 
heel to the crown of his head. 


This animal was utterly incapable of walking i in a perfectly 


Opright posture, His progressive motion, on a flat surface, 
was accomplished by placing his bent fists upon the ground 
end drawing his body between his arms, In sitting, he turned 
his fogs under him. After his arrival in Java, he was allowed 
te be at liberty, till within a day or two of his being put on. 
beard the ship to be conveyed to England; and he made nq 
alsompt whatever to escape: but he became violent when put 
fato @ large bamboo cage for the purpose of being conveyed. 
feom the island. As soon as ho felt himself in confinement, 
he seised the rails of the cage in his hands, and shaking them. 


violently, endeavoured to break them in pieces;.nor did he, - 


entirely cease till he had breken through it, and made his 
escape. On board the ship, an attempt was made to secure 
him by a chain tied toa strong staple: he, however, instantly 
anfgstoned it, and ran off with the chain dragging behind. 
Bi embarrassed him by its length, on which he coiled it up- 
ene of twice, and threw it over his shoulder; but when he. 
found it would not remain oa his shoulder, he took it into. 
bis moath, After ‘several useless attempts to'secure him more 
eootually, he was allowed to. wander frovly about the ship. 

: He soon became familiar with the sailors, and surpassed 
them in agility. They often chased him abont the. rigging ;. 
‘and ‘he gave them frequent opportunities of witnessing his, 
adroitness. in effecting an csvape, At. first starting he would 
endeavour tp outstrip his pursuers by mere speed; but when 
he was much pressed, he would elude them by seizing any 
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foose rope that was near him, and swinging out of their reach. 
At other times he would patiently wait on the shrouds, or 
at the mast-head, till his pursuers almost touched him, and 
then would suddenly lower himself to the deck by any rope 
that wes near him; or he would bound along the main-stay, 
from one mast to the other, swinging by his hands, and mow 
ing them one over the other. When in a playful hnmour be 
would often swing within arm’s-length of his purauer, and, 
having struck bim with his band, would throw himself from 
bim. one 

This animal commonly slept, wrapped in a sail, at the mast- 
head. In making his bed, he used the greatest pains to re- 
move every thing out of his way that might render. the sus- 
face, on which he intended to lie uneven. And, as soon as 
he had satisfied himself with this part of the arrangement, 
he would spread out the sail, and, lying down upon his back, 
would draw it over his body. If all the sails happened to 
be set, the animal would hunt about for seme other covering, 
and would steal one of the sailor’s jackets, or would empty 
a hammock of its blankets, and carry them away to sleep 
‘upon. 5 

‘When off the Cape of Good-Hope, he suffered much. in- 
convenience from the cool temperature of the atmosphere}; 
and would often descend from the mast, shuddering with cold. 
Then, running up to any one of the persons to whem: he 
was chiefly attached, he would climb into their. arma, and 
clasping them closely, would derive warmth from. their pep 
sons, and would scream violently if any attempt was, made 
to remove him. See 

In Java, his food was chiefly fruit: but he also sucked eggs 
with voracity, and often employed himself in seeking thems. 
He there slept in a large tamarind tree, in which he formed 
‘a kind of bed by intertwining the small branches of the tree, 
and covering them. with leaves. During the day, he. would 
lie with his ‘head projecting beyond his nest, watching those 
who passed beneath; and, when he saw any one with frujs, 
would immediately descend, to obtain a share of it. On board 
the ship his food was of no definite kind, He ate readily. all 
kinds of. meat, especially raw meat; was very fond of bread, 
but always preférred fruit. His beverage in Java was water; 
but, in the ship, if was as diversified as his food. He pu 
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-ferred coffee and tea, but would readily take ‘wine, beer, or 
“spirits. . 

! In. the attempts of this animal to obtain food, he afforded 
“many opportunities of judging respecting hie sagacity and 
.disposition, He was always impatient to seize it when held 
-outto him; became passionate if it was not soon given up, 
ahd would chase a person all-over the ship to obtain it. 
-The animal had been given to Mr. Abel, the naturalist attached 
to the expedition; and this gentleman seldom went on the 
deck without sweetmeats or fruit in his pocket; and he could 
‘never escape the vigilant. eye of the animal. Sometimes Mr 
-Abef endeavoured to evade him, by ascending to the mast- 
-head, but he was always either overtaken or intercepted in 
his progress. When the oran-otan came up to Mr. Abel, 
on the shrouds, he would secure himself by one foot to the 
rattling, and confine the légs of this gentleman with the- other, 
and with one of his hands, whilst,’ w th the remaining hand, 
he ‘rifled bis pockets. If he found it impossible to overtake 
‘Br. Abel, be would climb to a considerable height on the loose 
rigging, and then drop: suddenly. upon him. Or if, perceiving 
his intention, this gentleman attempted to descend, the animal 
-would slide down and meet him at the bottom of the shrouds, 
:Fhis animal neither practiced the grimaces and antics of other 
-monkeys, nor possessed their perpetual proneness to mischief. 
Mildness and gravity, approaching to melancholy, seemed to 
be. the characteristic of his disposition. When he first came 
among strangers, he would sit for hours with his band upon 
‘his head, Jqoking -pensively at all around him; and when 
much incommoded by their examination, he would hide him- 
welt ‘beneath any covering that was at band. He soon be- 
eame attached to those persons who kindly used bim; would 
ait by their side, and. run to them for protection, The boat- 
swain of the Alceste. taught bim to eat wit a spoon; and 
the animal might often be seen at the deor of the boatswain’s 
cabin, enjoying his coffee, quite unembarrased :by: ihose-wha 


ebserved him.. The favorite antusement-of this oran-otan, in” 


Java, was to: swing from the branches of trees, to pass from 
one tree: to another, and to climb over the roofs. of houses. 
On beard the ship, he was chiefly delighted to hang with his 
arms from the ropes, and to play .with the boys. .He would 
entice them:into. plsy by striking them with his band as they 
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passed, and then bounding from them, but allowing them to 
overtake him and engage in a mock scoffe, in which he used 
his hands, feet, and mouth. But though, for the most part, 
extremely gentle, he could be excited to violent rage: this 
he expressed by opening his mouth, showing his teeth, and seiz- 
ing and biting those who were near him. When brought to 
London, in the month of August, 1817, this animal was de- 
posited, for exhibition, in the menagerie at Exeter-change. 
He was there found to be extremely tame and gentle, and 
was frequently allowed to take his food, and sit by the fire 
in the keeper’s apartment; and he was taught two fétes, which 
he had not practised on beard the ship: these were, to walk 
upright, or rather to walk on his feet, unsupported by his 
hands; the other was to kiss the keeper. With regard, how- 
ever, te the former of these accomplishments, it may be re- 
marked that a well-trained dancing-dog would have far sur- 
passed him; and to the latter, that he merely pressed his pro- 
jecting lips against the face of the keeper. _ 7 

This animal increased very much in all his dimensions; and 
after having lived through two winters in London, he died 
on the first of April, 1819. The immediate cause of his death 
was the changing of his teeth, from which it was ascertained, 
that he must have been extremely young when first caught. 

His skin and skeleton are uow deposited in the Mascon 
of the College of Surgeons in London. 


ANECDOTE. 


Aw Irishman seeing a large quantity of potatoes standing 
in a market-place, observed to a bye-stander, “ whata fine 
show ‘of potatoes.”—" Yes they are,” replied he, “very fine 
potatees; I sce you have the name quite pat; how do you 
call them in your country?”— Ah, fait!” returned the Irish- 
man, “we never-call em; when we want any, we go and 
dig them.” 
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ON THE SAGACITY OF ASSES. : 


Tue manner in which the asses descend the precipices 
of the Alps or the Andes, is traly extraordinary. In the 
passes of these mountains there are often on one side lofty 
eminences, and on the pther frightful abysses; and, as these 
generally follow the direction of the mountain, the road, 
instead of lying on a level, forms, at every little distance, 
steep declivities of several hundred yards downward. Places 
of this description can only be descended by asses; and 
the animals themselves, by the caution that they use, seem 
to be sensible of the danger to which they are exposed. 
When they come to the edge of one of the descents, they 
‘stop of themselves, without being checked by the rider; and, 
if he inadvertently attempt to spur them on, they continue 
immoveable. They seem all this time ruminating on the danger 
that lies before them, and preparing themselves for the en- 
counter. They not only attentively view the road, but trem- 
ble at the danger. Having prepared for their descent, they 
place their fore-feet in a posture, as if they were stopping 
themselves; they then also put their hinder feet together, 
but a little forward, as if they were about to lie down. Ia 
this ‘attitude, having taken a survey of the road, they slide 
down with the swiftness of a meteor. All that the rider has 
to do is to keep himself fast on the saddle, without checking 
the rein; for the least motion is sufficient to disorder the 
equilibriam of the ass, in which case both must unavoida- 
bly perish.—But their address in this rapid descent is traly 
wonderful: for in their swiftest motion, when they seem to 
have Jost all government of themselves, they follow exactly 
qhe different windings of the road, as if they had previously 
settled in their minds the route they were to follow, and 
had taken every possible precaution for their safety. 

In this journey, the natives, who are placéd along the 
sides of the niountains, and hold themselves by the roots 
of the trees, animate the beasts with shouts, and encourage 
them to perseverance. Some asses, after being long ‘used 
to these journcys, acquire a kind of reputation for their safety, 
and their skill and value rise in proportion to their fame, 
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MEMOIRS OF MRS. MARGERUM, 
THE 


Fat CAdow of Gorthing. 


Have you ever been at Worthing, gentle reader? for if you 
have, you must have heard of the gentlo heroine of my tale;— 
if you have not, peruse these simple annals. 

Miss Patty Pumpkin came of a goodly, a true aldermanic 
race—hes parents were portly, and the table is retained among 
the family furniture, at which her grandfather sat, and in 
which an ample indention exists, cut, in days of yore, to fa- 
cilitate the old gentleman’s approach to it—indeed his de- 
scendants have boasted that Louis 18th took the idea from 
Mr. Pumpkin., 

Miss Patty was born fat; she grew in strength and size, and 
weighed sixteen stone, ere she had counted sixteen years. 
She loved every thing except learning ;—for at school she was 
as dull as a Dutchman.—To hear her read a page, was an 
excellent soporific—and her writing was somewhat like the 
Chinese character, so that some gave her credit for writing 
Arabic; her arithmetic did not reach reduction; And for all 
the lighter accomplishments, she evinced an entire inaptitade. 

Miss Pumpkin had a round, good-natured face, and at seven- 
teen her smiles began to have a meaning, and her parents to have 
an anxiety for her advantageous settlement in life—but, alas! 
her obesity was an obstacle to her happiness. A Greenland 
captain, indeed, seemed to disregard this little blemish; but 
then as.Miss Crabtree good-naturedly remarked, ‘“ He had 
been used to whales.” Somehow or other, however, the captain 
set sail and left our heroine in “ plump distress.”. She now; 
like Matthew’s Welshman, resolved to set about some plan 
for “‘ removing the mountain ;” her exertions were vigorous, 
but vain; no thinner could she get; and though she might ex- 
claim as pathetically as Hamlet—‘ Oh! that this too, too solid 
flesh would melt,” she found that, like Richard, she was not 
given to the melting mood. Abstinence—ablutions—pedes- 
trianism, and postarizing, were successively tried, but were 
alike unavailing: she then determined to try the powers of 
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the apothecary.—Dr. C. prescribed a vegetable. diet: but she 
throve on potatoes. Dr. A. gave his celebrated red pill; but, 
like a Sturdy freebooter, she “ fattened upon pillage.” Had 
she existed among the Gordii® she would indubitably have 
been chosen for their sovereign, at tcast if we are- to believe 
Erasmus. In the utter hopelessness of growing thinner, she 
relaxed her exertions, and résolved to trust to the effect of 
her full-blown charms. About this period, Mr. Margeram 
presented himself to her notice: though not quite so thin as 
Philetas, he was a stim suitor—their courtship was shorts— 
he vowed, flesk and blood could not resist her charms; and 
she believed him, though he was only skim and bone. Once, 
however, be ran a very near risk of forfeiting her favour, for 
on their being requested to sing a duct together, he uawit- 
tingly began 

“ Fatima, Fatima, Selim’s here.” 
especially as, by a slight inaccuracy of pronunciation, into 
which he sometimes deviated, he sung it 

“ Fatima, Fatima, Slim is here.” 


The look he caught, as he raised his adoring eyes toward. 
her face, effectually stopped the flow of melting melody he 
had commenced ;—but lover’s-quarrels are short, and so was 
Miss Pumpkin’s anger. Some suggestions of prudence might 
also have hinted that she could not afford to lose a chance; 
and a few days from that period the merry bells of Worthing 
announced that they were made one. If in a matrimonial com. 
pact, one party is to supply the deficiencies of the other— 

; " Surely a pair were never seen 

So juatly formed to meet by mature.” 

Mr. Margeram was a respectalile fishmonger: trade floe- 
rished—the fish in his shop seemed to. reflect the goed locks 
of his lady ;| Mr. M.’s fish sold, and—his wifo fattened, and it 
eas have been aptly. said, in reference te her— 

« Oht flesh, how art thon fishified !” 


Be AB RUN, CF Sa NA we 


_ '® The Gordii: ware said to choose the fattest man for their king, 
for this sensible reason, that in avy pablic calamity, he could not ren 
wey. a 
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The happiness of this well-matched pair was crowned by 
the birth of a daughter—a fair little flat-fish—inheriting the 
joint stock of her parents’ qualifications: though boasting the 
legitimate proportion of fat (from her mother), she was brisk 
as an eel (like her father); and though much pains and expence. 
were bestowed on her education, she was ignorant, asa 
gudgeon (like both). 

To describe the felicity of this peerless family, would re- 
quire no common powers; but I would forbear, even had I 
confidence enough in my own for the task, since I am also 
destined to rebearse its distress. Mr. Margerum was taken 
ill—the doctor shook his head—that did not alarm them, for 
they thought there was nothing i in tt—but 


“ Too soon, the fatal trath was known,” 


Mr. Margerum died, leaving his widow to lament his loss, 
and look after the *‘ loaves and fishes.” Her grief -was great— 
all night she bedewed her pillow, and all day she moistened 
her handkerchief with her tears, but—she got no thinner. 

Mrs. Margerum’s ideas had ever been above fish; she panted 
to throw aside the “ wulgarities of trade’ with her weeds, 
and mix in gay scenes (anxious to forget her grief); to join 
the mazy dance, and trip it on “ the Jight fantastic toe.” 

The marble shop-board (as Mrs. O’Donnels, of Billingsgate, 
calls it) was soon disposed of; the finny tribe were resigned 
to other hands; and Mrs. Margerum and her daughter hast- 
ened to London, resolving to “see Life.” 

A new scene now indeed opened upon them, and new 
wants and wishes were perpetually arising, till fortune (in 
one of those freaks.in which she loves to expose the incon- 
sistency and frailty of human ,nature) destined Mrs. Marge- 
rum to turn lier thoughts to daxcixg;'an accomplishment she 
had altogether neglected in her earlier years. Placing her- 
self and ber-plump pet, under the tuition of Mons.: D. ‘she 
was unremitting in her exertions; she. soon got on surpris- 
ingly. with “Capt. Wyke,” ‘“ Lord Cathcart,” &e. &c. Not but 
that it once or twice occurred to Mons. D. that it would 
tot be amiss if the surveyors were to pay a‘visit to the house 
to inspect the state of the foundation—however he felt some 

. confidence in the. consciousness that it was an old hoase; 
bailt when bricks and timber were thought essentials to the 
o3 
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cepstruction ef a dwelling; bad it beom a sew one, he would 
certainly not have sashly risked his life. This gentleman 
(who, by the bye, was an Enghishman, but to humeur an ab- 
sacd. preference called himself a Frenchman,) teis gentle. 
man smiled as te beheld the laborious efforts of the mother 
and: daughter, and in a spirit of humour, of which they were 
little conscious, set them dancing to a tune set to the follow- 
ing worde—(oxtract of a song written by Matthew Lewis, osq.) 


Two dozen bears, arranged in pairs, 
Going as fast as they can go— 
A étately pig performs a jig, 
And a gracefal goose a fandango. 
° e . * . 


Here figured ont a tower so stout, 
Here figared in a fountain; 
A wea-pert town the dance led. down 
Aad went back to back with « moustain. 


€ we * e ® 


A young he lamb introduced by a ram, 
To brisk young whale advances; 
And making a leg, cries, ma'am, may I beg 
Your fin for the next two dances. 
And he mentally exclaimed, as the dance ended, (a8 much 
infated by his own powers as despising theirs)— 
“ How Wi the music to the motion suits, 
80 Orpheus fiddled, and so danced the brates.” 


. Miss Margerum was by no means so successful as her 
meeuma-in her endeavours to attain the graces of. Ferpsichore ;- 
abe bad mot. the same patient application, nor: the same. per- 
severing spirit. She might have said, with poor Humphrey, 
‘* How can I be expected to “ balancez” on one leg, when 
I cen acareely balance myself on two.” Time, however, does 
wonders; and in time, though scarcely sa agile as the Aiippor 
petames, she contrived to acquire enough of the art ti return 
and astonish the natives of. Worthing. 

Retarn they did, and the opportanity of display for which 
they: panted at length occurred.—A public ball was anneunced: 
Now waa tha. lively wit of. Mrs. Margeram and. the beiltiont 
femoy: of: hee danghtor racked to appear im the mest: nowel 
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and becoming dressea. They mutually agreed, that the ca- 
lours. could not be too gay, nor the petticoats too short; = 
coincidence ef sentiment that equally. discovered the delicacy 
of their tastes, and the strength of their understandings, After 
a quantum sofficit of palpitations and anticipetions, the event- 
fol day at last arrived. Early hours were vulgar; with great 
difficulty they restrained themselves till the arrival of an 
hour more suited to their new ideas and fashionable appear- 
ance. The room was tolerably full, when Mrs. Margerum en- 
tered, waddlingjlike a walrus, followed by her daughter, like 
a datiful young morse. The universal gaze that was immedi- 
ately fixed on them, they received as an evidence of their 
powers of attraction, and an earnest of the celebrity they 
were destined to attain. Quadrilles were just at that period 
becoming the order of the day, and of course could not con- 
clude without them, Mrs. Margerum unshrinkingly stood 
forth—but Miss M. who though not very rich, was very pursy, 
declined any further exertion that evening. In the course 
of the dance it became Mrs, Margerum’s fate to stand figuring 
alone before her partners, and when her “ poor little body” 
(as she called it) was left to its solitary exertions—when 
there was no dumpling to keep the pudding in countenance, 
the effect on the risible muscles of the company was too great— 
a.titter at first arose among the more juvenile—a cough 
(a laugh-choker) became general, till at length natare was 
overpowered, and a burst of universal and irrepressible merri« 
ment prevailed. This was the coup de grace! The first feel. 
ings of the unfortunate quadriller’s soul were rage and indig- 
nation; but how fruitless is anger when exerted against a 
multitude! she thought better of it, and, after an hysterical 
sob-or two; sunk on the floor in a fainting fit. Water was 
procured—-Miss Margerum sprinkled her mother as her’ 
mother used to sprinkle the fish: but she revived not. 
It was next proposed to remove her into the open air— 
a thing more easily talked of than performed, but combina- 
tion will effect wondere—siz gentlemen with infinite labour 
finally succeeded in the attempt. .At length she slowly reco- 
vered, and an awkward attempt was made, to account for 
the sudden and unbecoming mirth of the company—but it 
was in vain. ‘Che event of that night struck deep into Mrs, 
Margerum’s breast: it had gone to her heart. From, that 
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moment a deep melancholy preyed upon her spirits—she re- 
tired from an “ ungratefal world,” thinking it preferable 

« To waste her sweetness on the desert air,” 


than to run the chance of having her feelings again wounded 
by an indiscriminating multitude. Mortified vanity invaded 
her health, though not her fat, and in no very distant period 
she died the victim of a redundant corpulency. It is said, 
her perturbed spirit still haunts the Assembly-room, stumping 
as she was wont to do, but the wiser part of the good people 
of Worthing credit not the assertion, because they think, and 
think justly with Murphy, “ that she was too fat for a ghost.” 

The fair inheritor of her mother’s honours still lives, recal- 
ling ‘0 mind the well-fed widow, dnd preserving in remem- 
brance this useful axiom—Never to be guilty of the folly of 
attempting those things, for which nature or circumstances 
‘have incapacitated us. 


A COXCOMB NONSUITED. 


A couNTRYMAN, loaded with faggots, cried loudly, as he 
passed along, “Make way! make way!” that people might 
beware in time, as is usual. A coxcomb, who thought it 
beneath him to take the fellow’s counsel, pushed by him, 
and had his coat, which was silk, considerably torn. He 
flew in a violent passion, and had the man taken before a 
magistrate, pleading for payment of the damage. : The coun- 
tryman was interrogated, but he merely opened his mouth 
without speaking. “Are you dumb? my friend,” said the 
magistrate, “No,” interrupted the plaintiff, “mere malice, 
because he cannot defend himself; he appears dumb now, 
but when we met this morning, he bawled, ‘Make way! 
make way;’ like a Stentor; you might have heard him a 
mile off.”— And why then,” said the magistrate, “did you 
not make way?” 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. , 


ST. RONAN’S WELL. By the Author of “Waverly,” “Quen- 

tin Dorward,” &c. In three volumes. Edinburgh, 1824. 

(Conctuded from page 100.) 

To point out the beauties of St. Ronan’s Well, will be a 
more pleasing task: for beauties there certainly are scattered 
through these volumes, though with a parsimonieus hand. 
Sech are the ethic portraits, some of whieh are admirably 
executed. Meg Dods, the antiquated virago, who keeps the 
deserted inn, or change-house, at St. Ronan’s, is well drawn, 
hut at too mach length for our pages. We prefer introducing 
our readers to Mr. Winterbiossom, the selfish voluptuary, who 
is president of the company, or master of the ceremonies, at 
St. Ronan’s Well. 

“ First in place, though perbaps second te the Doctor in 
real authority, was Mr. Winterbinssom; a civil sort of person, 
who was nicely precise in hie address, wore his air earled, aud 
dressed with powder, had knee-huekels set with Bristol stones, 
and a seal-ring as large as Sir John Falstaff’s. In his beyday 
be bad a small estate, which he kad spent like a gentleman, 
by mixieg with the gay world. He was, in short, one of those 
respectable links whieh connect the cexcombs. ef the presewt 
day with these of tho last age, and conld compare, in his own 
experience, the follies of both. In latter days, he had sense 
enough to extricate himeelf from his course of dissipatien, 
though with impaired health and impoverished fortune. 

“ Mr. Winterblossom now lived upon a :mederate annuity, 
and had discovered a way of reconciling his economy with 
mwmnch company and made dishes, by acting as perpetual presi- 
dent of the table-d’hote at the Well. Here he used to amuse 
the society by telling stories. about Garrick, Foote, Bonnel 
Thornton, and Lord Kellie, and delivering ‘his opinions in 
matters of taste and vertu. An-excellent carver, be knew how 
to belp each guest to what was preeisely his due; and never 
failed to reserve a proper slice as the reward of his own la- 
boars. To conclude, he was possessed of some taste in the 
fine arts, at least in painting and music, although it was 
rather of the tecboical kind, than that which warms the heart 
and elevates the feelings. There was, indeed, about Mr. Wia- 
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terblossom, nothing that was either warm or elevated. He 
was shrewd, selfish, and sensual; the last of which qualities 
he screened from observation, under a specious varnish of ex- 
terior complaisance. Therefore, in his professed and apparent 
anxiety to do the honours of the table, to the most punctili- 
ous point of good breeding, he never permitted the attendants 
opon the public taste to supply the wants of others until 
all his own private comforts had been fully arranged and 
provided for. 

“ Mr. Winterblossom was also distinguished for possessing: 
a few curious engravings, and other specimens of art, with the 
exhibition of which he oceasienally beguiled a wet morning at 
the public room. They were collected, ‘ vits et modis,’ said 
the Man of Law, another distinguished member of the Com- 
mittee, with a knowing cock of his eye, to his next neighbour.” 

We must give another extract relative to this worthy. 

“The clamour.which attends the removal of dinner from a 
pablic room had. subsided; the clatter. of plates, and knives 
and forks—the bustling tread of awkward boobies of country 
servants, kieking each other’s shins, and wrangling, as they 
endeavor to rush out at the door three abreast—the clash 
of. glasses and tumblers, borne to earth in the tumult—the 
shrieks of the landiady—the curses, not load, bat deep, of 
the landjord—had all passed away: and those of the company 
who had servants, had been accommodated by their respective 
Ganymedes with such remnants of their respective bottles of 
wine, spirits, &c., ‘as the. said Ganymedes had not previously 
dranken up; while the rest, broken into such observance by 
Mr. Winterblossom, waited patiently until the worthy presi- 
dent’s own special and multifarious commissions had been exe- 
cuted by a tidy young woman and a lumpish lad, the regular 
attendants belonging to the house, but whom he permitted to 
wait on no one, till, as the bymn says; 

“<6 All his wants were well supplied.’ : 

- 4¢¢ And, Dinah—my. bottle of pale sherry, Dinah—place it 

on this side—there is a good girl;—and, Toby—get my jug 

with the hot water—and let it be boiling—and don’t spill 

it on Lady Penelope, if you can help it, Toby.’ 
_.-“*¢No—for her ladyship has been in hot water to-day al- 
ready,” said the Squire; a sarcasm to which Lady Penelaqpe 
only replied with a look of contempt. 
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* «© And, Dioab, bring the sugar—the soft East-India su- 
gar, Dinah—and a lemon, Dinah; one of those which came 
fresh to day.—Go, fetch it from the bar, Toby—and don’t 
tumble down stairs, if you can help it—And, Dinah—stay 
Dinah—the nutmeg, Dinah; and the ginger, my good girl— 
And, Dinah—put the cushion up behind my back—and the 
footstool to my foot, for my toe is something the worse for 
my walk with your ladyship this morning tothe top of Bel- 
videre.’ 

“«¢ Her ladyship may eall it what she pleases in common 
parlance,’ said the writer; ‘but it must stand Munt-grunzie 
in the stamped paper, being so nominated ‘in the ancient 
writs and evidents thereof.’ 

“* And, Dinah,’ continued the president, ‘ lift ap my :hand- 
kerehief—and—a bit of biscuit, Dinah—and—and { do not 
think I want any thing else—Look to the company, my good 
girl—I have the honour to drink the company’s very good 
health—Will yoor ladyship honour me by accepting a glass 
of negus?—I learned to make negus from old Dartineaf’s 
son —He always used East-India sugar, and added a tama- 
rind—it improves the flavour iofinitely—Dinah, see your fa- 
ther sends for some tamarinds—Dartineuf knew a good thing 
almost as well as bis father—I met him at Bath in the year- 
let me see—Garrick was just taking leave, .and thet was in,’ 
&e. &e. &c.—“ And what is this now, Dinah?” he said, as abe 
‘put into his hand a roll of paper.” 

Some of the other characters. are well sketched, as those 
of Lady Penelope Penfeather, a sort of literary female of 
rank, and Sir Bingo Binks, a bang-up baronet, But the best 
scenes in the work want the charm of -originality; and if 
“St. Ronan’s Well should become popular, as doubtless it will, 
to the fame previously acquired by the author muat its success 
be chiefly attributed. 5 


HOW TO BE RID OF A WIFE; and THE LILY OF 
ANNANDALE: Tales, by Elizabeth Isabella Spence, 
Author of “ Letters from the North Highlands,” “ Old 
Stories,” &c, &e. In two Volnmes. 1823, pp. 327, 256. 
Ws have, in these volumes, two novels which form a prg- 

per accompaniment to each other; the. story of the first navel 

being of a comic, and that. of the latter of a tragic, complexion, 
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Both are founded on historical anecdotes of private life; and 
the greatest objection we make to them is, that they consist 
of fact and fiction blended together, in a manner incongruous 
with onr preconceived ideas of some of the characters which 
figure in them. But this is a defect incident to all histori- 


cal novels and romances. “ How to be rid of a Wife,” is- 


introduced by the following motto, which may serve as the 
argument of the tale— 
“ Guard well your hearts, postillions, post-boys, groom, 
Here comes the hostler’s widow in her bloom: 
She’s new no widow ; but his grace’s wife, 
His guide, his shield, hig currycomb for life.” 
Old Poetry. 

The story is said to be derived from an adventare of an 
individual of the noble family of Chandos, who is represented 
as having rescued the wife of an ostler at an inn at Glas- 
tonbary, from the brutal violence of her husband, by pur- 
obasing ber, in the Smithfield style, for a sum of money. The 
champion of distressed virtue places his charge under the 
‘protection of a clergyman; guards her against an attempt 
-of ber husband to reolaim her ; and at length, on her becoming 
e widow, marries her. These and some subordinate events, 
‘ere told as part of the history of the first Duke of Chandos, 
who built the magnificent mansion at Cannons near Edge- 
ware, which was pulled down after his death. This Mrs. 
Spence acknowledges to be an anachronism. ‘It was not” 
{ohé tells us) “ the Grand Duke of-——-, but one of a later 
date, who purchased the. hostler’s wife.” 

This tale. is ‘told in an agreeable manner, and is not de- 

fictent in interest; though it contains: no very brilliant pas- 
sages, nor any which would: appear to advantage in a de 
tached form. 

“ The Lily of Annandale” is a fictitions narrative, founded 
on the melancholy catastrophe of Helen Irving, the theme 
of many a Scottish lay. She fell a victim to the resentment 
of a jealous lover, during an interview with a more favoured 
admirer; who avenged his mistress by slaying her assassin. 
The fate of the unfortanate surviver may be told in the 
words of the author :— 

«Many years had: rolled away, and all recollection of Fle- 
‘ming was lost, except when Helen’s disastrious story was 
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revived, and her. grave was visited by the curious traveller, 
who heard, with tearful eye, the melancholy fate of one so 
young and beautiful. : y 

“It was more than twenty years after these tragical events 
took place, that a stranger, wrapt in a cloak, was seen bend- 
ing with feeble steps, wasted form, and haggard eyes, toward 
the grave of Helen. 

“A peasant passing homeward, with curious gaze, noticed 
his steps, as another stranger of more humble guise, appeared 
to watch, at a short distance, with anxious look, the person 
who with mournful aspect tottered along. 

» “ Still and solemn was the scene; on the grave wild flowers 
sprung, mingling with the long grass, which in dewy drops 
waved over the silent stone. pe 

“In mournfal attitude the stately figure, with bended knee 
and up-raised hands, hung over the grave; but soon, with a 
piercing groan, fell prostrate on the tomb of Helen. 

“ Surprise and dismay oyerwelmed the honest borderer. He 
beheld, he recognized in the melancholy stranger, the lost 
Fleming. . 

“With tender caution he hastened to raise him up; but 
it was a vain effort. His gallant spirit, was fled to join that 
of fair Helen. 

“On her grave he found at last his bed of rest; and, to 
the present day, their remains sleep in peace together.* 

“<6 They were lovely in their lives, and in their death they 
were not divided.’” 

: To spread a few slight incidents over a great number of 
pages, is an art too much. studied by novelwriters. Mrs. 
Spence disdains such flimsy expedients;.and her more com- 
pact narratives are. thus advantageously distinguished from 
those of many of her contemporaries. ‘ 

3 

oe The grave of the ‘lovers is to be. seen in the chureh-yard of 
Kirkconnel.’ On the tombstone is the “following inscription, “ Hic 
jacet Adamus Fleming: ” Across and a sword are likewise inscribed 
on the stone. « 

“ A large stone cross on the bauks of the Kirtle, marks the spot 
where fair Helen was slain,” 
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THE PILOT; a Taleof the Sea. By the Author of “The Spy,” 
* The Pioneers,” &c. London, 1824. 3 vols. 12mo. 


. Tus is an American novel, a species of literary commodity 
which, afew years ago, was very rare, and, at the same time, 
very worthless. But the case is now materially altered: for 
the public writers'of America appear to possess peculiar ta- 
lents for the composition of fictitious narratives, and many 
of their works have been imported into this country*. Mr. 
Cooper, the author of the volumes before us, has repeatedly 
contributed fo oar amusement. This, like all his productions, 
bears the stamp of original genius. His faulfs do not arise 
from want of power, but from a deficiency of taste and jadg- 
ment; #0 that we frequently find ‘something to admire where 
we cannot approve. es 

The “ Tale of the Sea,” relates the history of a predatory 
attack on the coasts of Cumberland, by thé crews of two 
American vessels, during the ‘war which ended in the inde- 
pendence of the United States. Colonel Howard, a trans-at- 
lantic loyalist, who-has retired to St. Ruth’s-abbey, in the 
north of England, hag two nieces residing with, him. “Two of 
the Brincipal officers of, the’ American ships, are ip Iove with 


. .© Some idea of the state of literatare on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, amd the avidity of the popular. appetite for the productions of 
the press in the United ‘Sates, _may be obtained from the fol. 
lowing information, furnishéd by a recent traveller in America.— 

“ The. new novel, Peveril of the Peak, was received from Eng- 
land in New York, om Monday, at ten A.M. and was printed, 
published, arid sold on Tuesday, within twenty-cight hours aftet 
the same was received. Another. English eopy of the same work 
was received per the Custom-house, New York, at twelve o'clock, 
on Wednesday, at one o'clock forwarded fo} Philadelphia by the 
mail. In Philadelphia it was printed on Thursday, and on Friday 
2000 copies were put up in boards by six o’clock in the morn: 
ing. The English copy of Moore's Loves of the Angels, was taken 
out of the Custom-house at New York on a Monday, in- Febraary 
last, at eleven o’clock, A.M. was inmmediately seat to Philadelphia, 
and 250 copies of the work printed were received at New Yore 
on Thursday following; by eight o’clock, A. M. and the same cepies 
sold and circulated that afternoon.” Duncan's Travels in America. 
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these young ladies. They attack the Colonel’s mansion, to 
carry off their mistresses; and, in spite of all opposition, auc~ 
ceed in this rough method of wooing. 

“This hovel abounds in incident, ‘and contains many tich 
‘delineations of nautical character and manners, The autho?, 
like Smollet, enjoyed the advantage, as an observer, of having 
served in the navy; his portraits, therefore, are drawn froth 
the life; and are consequently calculated to gratify readers 
whose taste is not too fastidious. In almost all the prodacs 
tions of American intellect, which it has fallen to our lot to 
examine, there has been a certain coarseness both of senti+ 
ment and expression, indicative of the general state of society 
in the country in which they originate. This ‘forms thé prin+ 
cipal drawback on the merit of these volames; which, though 
not equal to the fascinating narratives of Mr. Washington 
Irving, wilt not suffer from a comparison, with ‘those of his 
coadjator, the author of Koningsmarke*. 


TIME'S TELESCOPE; or the Astronomer’s, sparen ig aha 
.+ Nataralist’e Guide, for the yéar 1624. 12mo. - 


Tus is'a periodical publication, of which eleven: Saal 
volames have already appeared. The'plan of the work seehrs 
to have been originally derived, in part, from Mr. Brady’s 
Yery useful ‘ Clavis Calendaria,? But in addition to the kind 
6f information which might have been drawn from that sourde; 
much has been here presented relating to varicus “este 
of physical science; and various amusing articles have also 
been introduced. Besides sketches ‘of chronology, biography, 
and poetical iltesteations and contribations, the présent vo- 
lame coatains an essay on the “ Outlines of historical and 
physical: Geography.” It forms altogether an entertaining 
and useful manaal; and as such we recommend it td the 
hotice of our young readers, 


+ 9 Mr. Paulding, who wrote the adventures of the Leng Finne, was, 
in conjunction with Mr. Irving, and Mr. Verplanck, a barrister; 
the author of an agreeable miscellany intitled’ Ss hoi 
which bas been reprinted in London, 
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FIRST LOVE; a Tale of my Mother’s Times. In two 
“volumes. 1824. 12mo. pp. 244, 244. oS 


Tuk title of this novel should have been, First Love super- 
seded by second Love; for it contains a history of the success- 
ful endeavours of a Jover to overcome an attachment to an 
unworthy object, in favour of a most deserving mistress. To 
pourtray sentiment, rather than character, seems to have been 
the object of the writer of these volumes. The incidents are 
few, but they are told in a manner not uninteresting. The 
language is in general correct and appropriate; and if this tale 
fas no very striking beauties, it is not deformed by any glar- 
ing fanlts; so that it may, without hazard, be recommended 
to those who are in search of innocent amusement. : 


PATIENCE, A Tale. By Mrs. Hofland, Aathor of ‘« In- 
tegrity, a Tale;” ‘The Son of a Genius;” “Tales of the 
Priory;” “Tales of the Manor,” &c. &c. 1824, 12mo. 
pp. 298. i 
There is nothing very striking in the tales of Mrs. Hof- 

land. They are plain, unadorned narratives of commgn events. 

But they are told in a manner calculated to attract the at- 

tention, and improve the disposition of the youthful reader. 

The story before us inculcates a very necessary and valuable 

virtue; and we feel pleasure in recommending it as a usefal 

and amusing production. 


Entelligence relative to-Miteraturs and the Aris. 

AMONG ‘the Itterary works in the press is a volume intitled “ Memoirs 
of Captain Rack, the. celebrated Irish Chieftain; with some adcount of. 
his. ancestors. . Written by Himself. This will probably prove to be ‘& 
curious and interesting production, according to report, from the pen of 
Mr, Thomas Moore, the Poet. 

Talma. The celebrated French tragedian, Talma, is about to make his 
appearance in two characters in the same tragedy. The part of the first cha- 
racter extends no” farthes than the second act; and the-last begins in the 
third ache 

Spephus, Anew translation of the works of Josephus, the Jewish historian, 
bas been undertaken, by a Clergyman of the Church of England. sir Ro- 
ger L’Estrange, towards the close of the 17th century, and Whiston, in the 
early part of the last, published translations of the Hebrew Annals and An- 
iquities; aad the work of the latter las been several times reprinted. 
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The Ettrick Shepherd. Mr. James Hogg, the well known writer of the 
Queen's Wake, The Poctie Mirror, and various other poems and soyels, is about 
to publish an epic poem, intitled, “Queen Hynde.” 

Jewish Antiquities. Count Michael della Torre is said to have discovered 
‘at the town of Gindecca in Italy, nine Hebrew and Chaldee inscriptions, in 
beautifally written characters. They were found under grownd; and are 
expposed by some to be as old as Jebosaphat king of Jadah, and. by otters 
to be several centaries older. 

The Rev. Sel. Piggot, has annoeaced for publication, a work on Suicide,” 
which will contain a series of anecdotes and narratives relating to that sub. 
Ject. 

‘Mr, Geo. Cruikshank, an artist well known for his talents as a comic paint: 
ote is preparing designs for a humorous exposition of a very serious sabject} 

the Jveadmiti, He is also engaged on a work dllattentive, of the manners ef 
the Lrish. ¥ 

Nova Zenble. The Resian government, in 1801, sent a a brig of war ty ew 
plore the coasts of thia arctic country. Lieut. Litke, the officer employed, 
has lately returned to St. Petersburgh, after having made some dlecoverless 
which it is to be hoped will be made public. 

More than forty stadents were expelled from the College of Louis le 
Grand, at Paris, for refasing to drink the health of the King of France, on 
tae fete of Charlemagne. 

Jericault, the painter, one of whose produetions was exhibited in. Lon 
don‘ some time since; and Mr. Langles, the celebrated orientalist, died 
lately at Paris. The former left a great number: of ,fine pictures, which 
will shortly be sold. 

' Ghariex Dibdin. A public dinner and concert is about to take place in 
aid of a subscription for the purpose of erecting a monument la honour 
of the matical veteran, whose truly nationél songs contributed so mueh 
we’promote.a patriotic spirit among Britons. pr i 

Grette Eopedition. It ie probable that Captain Parry will sail on his 
third voyage towards the North Pole, by the middle of May; as the.as 
trouomical instruments ordered for his use are to be shipped by the 
iret of that month. 


The office of Licenser of Plays, vacant by the death of Mr. Larpent, 
has, by the Lord Chamberlain, been bestowed on Mr. Geo. Colman.’ 


. Claude Lorraine. A collection of drawings by this artist has regently 
been discovered,-by accident, in Spain. It was purchased by an English 
gentleman, for a very small sum, and sold to Mr. Payne Knight for £1600 
whisk ie probably much below its real value, The drawings are about,130 
ja number, and are exquisitely finished in sepia, 

A gentleman is engaged in preparing for the press, a “‘ Biographical Die. 
danse on anew plan; better adapted for popular use than any now extant. 

A highly Gnished, aud accredited likeness of Mrs. Hannah More, engraved 
by Worthington, from a painting by H.W. Pickersgill,_ A.R. A, will be pub- 
ti nea in a Ae days 

- iB /. Bs She. : Sem rea) 
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¢ » EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, , 
oS: FOR JANUARY, 1824. 


+ Domestic InTELLIGENCE—Parliament was opened on the 
Srd, by commission; a return of his Majesty’s indisposition, 
the gout, preventing his personally attending.—The speech 
was read from the throne by the Lord Chancellor.—Among 
other topics, it glanced at the prosperous condition of the 
country—the extension of trade and commerco—the flourishing 
state of public credit, and the reviving state.of the agricultural 
interest. It also noticed the amending condition of Ireland,— 
the continuation of peace and amity between Great Britain and 
other countries,—and the official appointment of consuls in the 
principal ports and places in South America for the protection 
of trade. A further diminution of taxes was declared practica- 
ble, and.the amelioration of the condition of the Negro Slaves 
in our West India Colonies, recommended to the serious con- 

sideration of Parliament. : ai oe 

The Parliamentary proceedings of the month, although they 
have not’ been such as to involve the great question of foreign 

or domestic policy, or to call forth the oratorical powers of our 
great statesmen, have yet been extremely important, and evince 
such a proof of a liberal and beneficial policy as must be con- 
templated with heartfelt satisfaction.—The usury laws,—the 
combination laws,—the. vagrant .acts,—the cruelty prevention 
acts,—the impressment of seamen,—the state of Ireland,—the 
qdalifications and acts relative to jarors and special juries,—the 
legacy duties—emigration of artizans prevention acts,—slave 
laws,—and the alleged procrastinations of the Court of Chance- 
ry,—are undergoing, or will, among others, ‘shortly andergo, a 
complete revison; from which we anticipate the most favorable 
wesult. : 

Among the subjeots for which. notiees ofn new bills have been 
given, are, the repeal of so ‘much of the 9th of Willlam IIT. as 
denies to Roman Catholics and Dissenters the rights of Sepulture 
in Protestant burial grounds,—the extension of the existing qua- 
lifications | relative to jurors,—the preventing ‘magistrates com- 
mitting prisoners to hard labour previous to trial,—the consoli- 
dation of the bankrupt laws,—the erection of a bridge at Ham- 
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thersmith,—the cutting a tannel eastward of London-bridge,;— 
the preventing the destraining of growing crops for rent,—the 
more ready and less expensive recovery of debts under. .£10,— 
and the amendment of the’ game laws, by recognizing game‘as 
the property of every man upon whose ground ‘it may be found, 
There are:also notices of motions for thé repeal of the window- 
tax, also the jeather tax, the duty on wine, and that on beer and. 
malt. 

Petitions to Parliament from various parts of the country have 
been pouring in, and daily arrive, against the duties on coals, 
carried coastwise. By a statement made in the House of Com- 
mons on the 18th, it appears that, in London, every individual, 
on the average, pays 288. year to this tax; it also presses 
peculiarly hard on the agriculturalist, as it costs for coal to burn: 
the lime, with which a great quantity of land is manared, 8s. 
per acre! 

The Catalogue of Accidents and Offences of the month exhibits 
some shocking details.—On the 5th, a poor little child was burnt 
to death, in consequence of her clothes taking fire, while endea- 
vouring to reach a needle from the mantle piece.—On the 11th, 
as five labourers were digging for flints at the base of the.cliffs 
between the Royal Crescent and the Black Rock, Brighton, the 
overhanging earth suddenly fell in, and buried the whole of them, 
and though dug out almost instantly,‘ they were all found quite 
dead. The gule obtained against Lord Farnham, in the Court 
of King’s. Bench, Dublin, for magisterial cruelty, in himself 
severely flogging a poor boy brought before him for cutting a 
few sticks from a tree on his Lordship’s estate, for the purpose 
of fuel, has been made absolate. _ His Lordship will now bare 
to answer the enquiry. 

The John Dunbar, trader, was totally lost, near “Holyhead, 
on the 6th; the cargo, together with thirteen persons, who com- 
posed the crew; went down. On the 23d ult, the Wyton, of Hull, 
was wrecked off Cape Breton, and only. five of: the crew were 
sayed. The captain and four others got-on shore, but without 
food or dry clothing, and were obliged to seek for shelter among © 
the woods, The ground was covered with snow, and: they had 
no means of procuring even a fire. ‘In a few days the Captain 
and one of his four fellow sufferers died; and eventually, one. 
only returned home to tell the tale of woe. Several other vesselg 
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were lost near the same place, but not under such melancholy: 
Giroumstances. 

- In the early part of the month, a man, named Hewlett, wae, 
committed to Reading gaol, for pouring boiling-water down the. 
throat of his own child! the little sufferer lingered ten days 
im the most excraciating agony, when heaven kindly put ¥ 
period to ber sufferings. And on the 17th, a servant-girl was 
committed to Horsham gaol for taking the child of her mistress; 
eat Of its cradle, and putting it into the copper, where it was 
pot found till the following day.—It appears, by her own con 
fession, that her mistress having left her to mind the child, and 
the child beginving to cry, she took it up, and going to the 
copper, which happened to be fall of water, put in the little 
ianecent: secing it struggle, she put down the lid, and left it! 
‘Fhe anguish of the parents, particularly the mother, on missing 
the infant out of its cradle, can be better conceived than dis- 
eribed, nor, though their doubts were removed, were their suffér- 
jugs lessened, when the dreadful discovery was made known to: 
thom. A coroner’s inquest brought in a verdict of Wilfal Mar 
der.against Esthor Gorringe, the servant girl. 

» Byrne, tho Irishman, who was decoyed over to this country’ 
bby the Ex-sheriff Parkins, under a pretence of obtaining a sub= 
scription in bis bohalf, obtained a verdict, in the Court of King’s 
Beach, om the 16th, for £104. 4s. 44., being money which his pre+ 
tended friend. had received on his behalf, but which he had in 
‘vain applied for. And on the following day, a second verdict; 
for defumation of character, was obtained against the same de- 
- Oa the 10th, Miss Hopkins, a young female, obtained a ver- 
dict, and damages to the amount of £400, against the pro- 
pristor of one of the Brighton: stages, for injary received by the 
wpectting of the Coach, through the breaking of the pole while 
On its journey to that place; her cheek-bone was fractured, and 
her ankle-bone much injared ; it is doubtful whether she is not 
& oripple for tife. Overloading the coach, whieh was not the 
regular stage, but an-old hired one, seems to have been the 
easse of the accident. Several other persons were - injored— 
ene ee. had his leg broken. 3 
* A poor woman ie Scotland has just come into possession of 
3€10,009, by: a late verdiet in the Court of King’s‘Betich. |: - 
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~ Meetings to petition Parliament against the’Slave-Trade, 
are in active preparation in many parts of the country. : 

Several young fowls, actually hatched by steam, were lately 
presented to the Princess Vittoria. s 

On the 10th, a numerous and respectable meeting of the pro- 
prietors of India-stock, took place in Leadenball-street; at 
which the truth of the various rumours affecting the character 
of the Marquis of Hastings, was decidedly:disowned. 

‘We have the pleasure of announcing to our readers, the 
redactions proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
the 23rd: they are as under.— i 

1. Of the duty on rum, Is. 1}d. per gallon is to be removed. 

2. The 3s. 6d. per chaldron, additional duty paid on sea-borne 
coals, in the Port of London, will be removed: the tax on inland 
coals brought into this port by Canal, or by the Thames, is also 
to be reduced, and the restriction on the quantity so brought to to 
be taken off. 

3. The duty of 6d. per Ib. on Foreign Wool imported, is'to be 
reduced to 1d. per Ib. and free exportation of British Star 
be allowed on a payment of 1d. per Ib. duty. 

. 4, The daties on raw Silks imported are to bo reduced in 
the following manner :— i 

East India Silks, from 4s, to $d. per Ib. : ona 
China and Italy Silk, from 5s. 6d. to 6d. per Ib. 
Brazilian raw Silk, from 14s. 10d. to 78.-6d.: per tb. woe 

The prohibitions on Foreign manufactured Silks are to be 
removed, and plain Silks are to be admitted at-15s. per Ib.-and 
all other silk goods at 30 per cent.on their value. ,A number of 
fancy articles and articles of dress, which are now prokibited, 
and furnish the trade of the French smugglers, are tobe ade 
mitted on a payment of 30 per cent. ad salerem. : : 

The Chancellor also proposed paying off the Four per conte, 
upon the following plan: Six months’ notice is'to be given to 
the holders of Four per cents. of their being paid off,-with the 
exception of such of them as within six weeks do declare their 
consent to receive 3} per cent. in liew of ‘their Four per cent.’ 
Stock.—the 3} per Cent. not being redcemable within five. years.: 

Notice was also given that the -bounties on the Whale, 
Herring, and other Fisheries, will be allowed to expire; and that 
the Bounties on Linen will be gradually redaced, Homenistely, 
abolishing the bounty on linen below 7d. a yard, 


fr 
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, Corowa, Inte rrigence.—Our West Indian colonists, par- 
ticularly those.in Jamaica, still coatings in a very feverish states 
violent measures have been resorted to by them, calling forth, as 
prompt measures from the Government at home, in roturm 
The naval force stationed there, has been inereased, and several 
Getachments of regulars, have been diepatched from this country, 
The general dissatisfaction seems to have spread itself to the 
French possessions; Martinique is placed under. Martial Law, 
- On Taesday, the 10th, a sumerous and respectable meeting 
of merchants and owners of West-India property, was held in 
London, at which some discussion took place, reflecting no 
great credit on the humanity of the speakers. Eventually, a 
petition to Parliament, couched in firm but respectful language, 
was adapted. 

+ Foreiew Intsiuicence.-The. foreign intelligence of the 

month presents little that.is either intoresting or important: 
Lord Byron, who has made common cause with the Greeks; 
las arrived among them, and lis arrival has been the signal for 
renewed exertions, which have hithtsto been attended with 
success. Their descent upon Mytitene. has bees completely 
miotessial, The garrison of Patrass, hearing of the prepara- 
tions making to take it by storm, thought.proper to abandon it; 
and retire to Lepano. The subsosiption in aid of. the Greek 
cause goca Un well, and promises to be considerable. Several 
depatics .are:now in Lepion irom Greqo, negotiating aléan. 
+ General Bir Thomas Maitland, Lend High Commissionct'of 
the Lomion Inlec, died in a fit of apoplexy, ou thelatter cad of last 
wonth.: He is to be suocecded by Sir F. Adam, in the Gorerns 
gront af the Ionian Islands; end by the Marquis of Hastings it 
the. Governaent of Malte, His death will be but little regretied 
by the Greeks; against whom, under the pretext of neutrality; 
ke’was constantly opposing some barrier ta their endeavours ‘in 
defence of their liberty. 

. Spnin.—As the price of her ‘wana this  aiatrento’ 
aountry has been compelied to acknewledge a debt of thirty-four 
millions due by her to France; but without appropriating, at 
present, any pablic revenue or resoarce to its liquidation. As 
gne proof.of the oppressive ard high power exercised by Fraate, 
it.was oeserted, lately, in the House of Commons, that ships 6f 
that nation demanded and were admitted daty froo into the ports 
of Spain, while Britich vessela were obliges to ahbmit,to heavy: 
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imposts. No wonder then, if this be trae, that their fmances 
are in an embarrassed condition. Well indeed does France 
indemnify. herself by-this means for what she has done. . ; 
: A Decree relative to the South-American provinces has jast 
been-issued by Ferdinand ; im which, so fer from acknowledging 
their independence, he “abolishes the Constitational regime, 
and establishes there (he should. have added, if they will but 
submit) his Government, on the footing in which it stood on the 
27th of March, 1920, in the same manner as in the Peninsyla.” 
It now remains to see what-ceurse England will pursue; ap 
Ministers will shortly - put to the test upon this momentoud 
question. : 
'- The London Gagette, of Saturday, the 2ist, contained a decla- 
ration of war against Algiers, for an infringement of their last 
treaty. An Algerine corvette was captured by Captain Spencer, 
in which were found seventeen Spaniards, whom they were ¢ar+ 
tying into slavery. A previous remonstrance was made t6 thé 
Dey; on whose refusal to give any satisfaction, the annulment 
of the treaty was formally annonnced, 2 and, subsequently, the 
above capture made. 


THE DRAMA, 
THE KING’S THEATRE, :‘HAY MARKET. 

‘ "Fue piece, with whic this house was opened, has been 
several times. repeated; and. another of Rossini’s Operas, 
11 Barbiera ‘di Sevigtia, has bevn performed, in whieh Signa! 
Benetti makes bis: appearance, who promises to become.aa . 
acquisition: to: the theatre. “Madame Cataleni, and’ Mi; 
Sinclair, are’ engaged to ‘sing here; and. when the great 
musician, whose talents have been put ‘in requisition for 
our amasement, shall have completed the new: Opéra, whick 
he is composing, we may hope that the expectations raised, 
in consequence of the assémblage of musical talent at this 
theatre, will not be entitely disappointed. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. : 

This theatre has not been fertile in novelties ‘lately, The 
musical entertainment of Lodoiska, has been revived, . in 
which Miss Povey personated the heroinc, and Mr. Horn, 
Ploreski; but neither the piece nor the performers demand, 
any very particular notice. Shakspeare’ ’s admirable Comedy, 
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The Merry Wives of Windsor, has been brought out at 
Drury Lane, with alterations, similar to those which: have’ 
liecn made in The Comedy of Errors, and other’ dramas of 
the immortal bard. We do not ‘altogether approve of the 
musical farces thus matufactored, bat they’-appéar to suit’ 
the taste of the audience. In the present instance, the 
play was well acted, and was received with. approbation. 
On tte 28rd, Mr. Kean performed the ‘character of Hamlet, 
at this Theatre; while Mr. C. Kemble personated the 
Prince of Denmark, at Covent Garden. Hs 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

. Mr. G. Colman, the new licenser of plays, under the 
Lord Chamberlain, has refused his approbation to a new 
tragedy, which had been for some time in preparation at 
this theatre. The drama is entitled .Alasco, and is founded 
on a-portion of Polish history. The author, Martin Archer 
Shee, esy., R.A., intends to submit ‘his production to the 
public, through the medium of the press; so that we shall 
have an opportunity of judging what might have been its 
demerits, in the eyes of the official dramatic censor. 

Two new pieces have been produced at Covent Garden, 
with some success. The firstis a Farce, called The 
Poachers. - The story is improbable; but it contains some 
droll incidents; ‘and is, -in fact, an amusing trifle. . The 
exertions cf the performers contributed not a little to the’ 
favourable reception which -it obtained. A new Opera has 
since been exhibited, under the title of Native Land, or 
the Retarn from Slavery. Sinclair appeared as the haro 
of the. picee; and he: was well supported by the other 
performers, among whom were- Miss Tree, and’ Miss Paton. 
This mesieal entertainment scems likely to have a run. 


’ THE SURREY THEATRE. 

We have anly room, at present, to notice the splendid 
spectacle exhibiting here, taken from the history of Ali 
Pacha, or Aslan the Lion. - This melu-dramatic entertain- 
ment displays the character of the Despot of Tepelini, in 
more favourable colours than truth would warrant; bat 
the effect was advantageous to the Drama. Mr. H. Kemble 
Siete the hero; a part, to which his talents are well 
saited, 


oe 


love he did deaye sme I said there was no-thing I 


‘ 


ha - ted like men, The deuce gae wi’ him to be-lieve me 


He spak o’ the darts in my bonnie black e’en, 
And vow’d for my iove he was dying’; 
I said he might.die when he liked for Jean. 
The lord forgi’e me for lyiag, for lying, 
The lord forgi’e me for lyiiig. te 
A: weel stocked mailin, himsel’ for the laird, 
And marriage aff hand were his proffers ; 
I never loot on that I kend it or car’d, 
Bat thought I might hae waur offers, waar offers, 
Bat thought.I might hae waur offers. 
_ Bat what wad ye think ? ina fortnight or less, 
The de’il tak’ his taste to gae near her, 
He up the lang loan to my black cousin Bess ; 
Guees-ye how, the jad! I could bear her, coald beer ber. 


- -Guess-ye how, the jad:! I could bear her. 
Pie 


~<° But a’ the niest week, as I petted wi’ care, 


I gaed to the tryste o’ Dalgarnock, 


~~ -And wlia but my fine fickle lover was there: 


~ Tiglowr’d as I'd seen a warlock, a warlock, 


"~~~" Pgtowr’d as T'd seen a warlock. 


But owre my left shouther I ga’e him a blink, 
Leest neebours might say I was eancy > 


“7. "..S-wooer He caper’d as he'd been in drink, 


“." And.vow'd Twas his dear-lassiec, dear lassie, 
Rad vow'd | bas his dear lassie. 


I spier'd- for my cousia fu’ coathy. and sweet,,. - 
_ If she had recover’d her hearing, 
. And how her new shoon fit her auld shachl’t feet ; 

’ But heav'ns! how he fell a-swearing, a-swearing, 
But, heav‘as ! how he fell a-swearing. 

He begg’d for gude-sake ! I wad be his wife, 

” Qrelse I wad kill him wi’ sorrow : 

‘So e’en:to preserve the poor bedy in life, 

' [think { maun wed him to-morrow, to-morrow, 
I think I maun wed him te-morrow, 


ral 


“ : eee ee: 


we 


we el + ins ate 
“~~~ Forgive the Muse that slumber'd. 
-— | THE. WORDS WRITTEN BY S88 1G LEMAN REDE. 
Allegretto. ° [Arn—Pd mourn the hopes $e. 
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For - give the muse that slum-ber’d Up-on thy dear thy 


un-num-ber’d a- 


tis 


that 


na-tal day, Nor think 


| 
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Drvented by Mii Keepornt, Boa adi Sherk: Phonan’ Ve 


Bib, March 21624. by Dean Hibiday! ROtoyeve om 
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MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR MARCH, 1824, 


MORNING DRESS, 

A RoE composed of geranium-coloured Leyantine: it is 
ornamented with three narrow flounces of the same, termi- 
nating at the wrists very narrow, and ornamented by full sa- 
lin rouleauz. The petticoat of the dress js finished at the 
border with a broad wadded hem, and beantifully trimmed 
with satin bands concealed under the flounce, and meeting 
in the centre with a full bow to each; the two lower bands 
terminating on the hem of the dress to correspond.—The 
body is made high; and a noyel braiding, composed of satin, 
is brought over the bust, round the shoulders; -and back, 
forming a cape which is completed by a rich fall of Van- 
dyke. With this elegant robe is worn a beautiful lace col- 
lar of Urling’s lace, which is made to fall over from the back 
part of the neck. Cap of French lace, ornamented with arti. 
ficial flowers, 


EVENING DRESS. 

A press, composed of clear book-muslin, worn over a 
white satin slip; the body is made low, with a rich fall of 
Urling’s patent lace round the bust; the ‘sleeves : are shart 
and fall, with trimming to correspond: the bust is ornamented 
with a narrow puffing of amber-cotoured satin, and a broad 
band to confine ‘the waist.—The border of the skirt is finished 
below the hem with a fall of broad blond, surmounted bya 
fall puffing of satin to correspond with the body; above which 
is‘a-similar trimming, and the whole is finished by a flat 
piece of amber-coloured satin—The hair is dressed in fall 
eurls over the forehead, and carried back by broad plaits 
and bows towards the right side. =p 

Nocklace and ornaments of amber. White kid gloves and 
white satin shoes. 

- These elegant dresses were invented by Miss Prerpornt, . 
No. 12, Edward-street, Portman- square. 
VOL. ¥IX.—s. 1. ry 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 


ALTHOUGH we scarcely ever remember a winter passing over 
our heads so uncommonly mild, as that which is now drawing 
to a close, yet it may truly be said, that our fair pedestrians 
never guarded themselves more sedulously against the cold: 
never were their winter habiliments of a warmer description ; 
not only have muffs and tippets been universally worn, but 
trimmings, at least in walking dress, were generally of fur; 
and the same costly material served as a lining for the mantles 
of our most fashionable fair ones. These are now partially laid 
aside; but cloth gowns are very general in walking dress; 
they are, indeed, in equal estimation with pelisses; many of 
them are trimmed at the bottom, collar, and cuffs, with a 
broad band of fur. Some are also trimmed with satin, formed 
into lozenges by velvet Points ; and others by velvet bands cut 
in various forms, 

’ Bonnets are closer atid smaller than those we described last 
month; beaver hats are also much in favour. An extremely 
neat and appropriate walking bonnet is ‘composed of black, 
velvet, trimmed with three black satin knots, disposed in a 
bias direction in front of the crown. Bonnets of spotted vel- 
vet are algo in favour; the crown is oval, and the brims are 
ornamented with blond lozenges let in round the edge, adorned 
with flowers. 

Mantles.of velvet, or Gros de Naples, are, in general, worn ‘for 

: carriage, dresses; they are lined and trimmed with far, and 
have also a high collar of the same material; they have en- 
tirely superseded those of satin. The pelerine.is nat of far, 
but made to correspond with the mantle; it is deep, and cut 
round in large scollops ; the mantle is fastened at the throat by 
a gold:cord and tassel, 

. The materials most in favour for morning dresses, are cloth,. 
twilled sarsnet, and silk; gowns made in the pelisse style, arc. 
still in eatimation; but a very pretty and novel morning dress 
has lately appeared; it is composed of dove-coloured Levantine, 
and is made high; the back is full; the fronts wrap across, 
and fasten in a bow. The sleeves are full, and the cpaulettes 
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are composed of interlaced bands, forming demi-lozenges. 
The skirt is trimmed with a falness of the same matesial,:con- 
fined by points, which turn yp, and each is fastened by a small 
satin knot. This pretty morning dress is rendered complete by 
an apron of three quarters length, cut round in points, and 
finished in the French stgle, with pockets ornamented with satin 
knots, 

For full dress, the. gowns are now made wider at the bottom, 
and more gored than formerly ; the bodies are cut square, but 
rather higher in the basom than they have been for the lagt two 
months; the backs are narrow at the bottom, and invariably 
fasten behind. The materials are, white satin, Gros de Naples, 
and coloured silks. Flowers are much worn in trimmings, par- 
ticularly for ball dresses. The most admired of these dresses 
are composed of pale rose-coloured tulle, worn over satin,to 
correspond: they are finished at the bottom of the skirt by a 
very fall satin rouleau, above which are waves of the same, 
interspersed with bouquets of roses; the upper row is confined 
by three satin rowleaux, proceeding ina standing direction up 
the front of the dress'to the waist ; they have bouquets of roses 
placed on them at regular distances ; thus forming a very ele- 
gant drapery, The coreage is cut moderately high and square ; 
the upper part 4s full, but the fulyess is confined by rouleaux 
placed perpendicularly. ‘The sleeves are full, confined in the 
same manner, and finighed by a narrow satin band. 

The most fashionable colours are, crimson, rose colour, am- 
ber, bright green, and celestial blue. 


THE PARISIAN TOILET, 


Tneke his been very little variety in the promenade cos+ 
tame of the Parisian belles since our last ‘report, only, that 
black silk gowns are more worn. Velvet dresses and far 
tippets are beginning to disappear, and Cachemere shawls in 
endless variety are conspicuous. Black bonnets still conti- 
nue in favour; those of different colours are also fashionable. 
A number of beantiful white satin bonnets, adorned with an 
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intermixture ‘of. Provence’ roses and ears of ripe corn, have 
made their appearance. . The brims of bonnets are now mach 
longer; some nearly meet under the chin. The crown is or- 
nathented en marynotte. 

For dinner dresses, Barege ‘silk a oiuch worn; ‘the gowns 
made of it, are trimmed with a mixture of gauze and ri- 
band; the gauze is laid on in a full rouleax, interspersed with 
knots of riband: there is ‘only a single row of this trimming, 
and it is always placed above a broad rouleau of ‘satin, of 
the same colour, as is also the dress: the gauze of the same 
colour as the gown, but the knots of riband form a strong 
contrast, consisting of pongeau ‘and citron, scarlet and BPE 
elive and rose-colour, and various others. - : 

One of the prettiest ball-dresses which we have seen for 
some ‘time, -is of white crape; the trimming consists of a 
bouillonnée of the same material, partially covered with wolves’ 
teeth in white: satin, edged with piak; there -are*two rows 
round the bottom of the dress, ‘and a third row, which is 
called the sultane. The space in the middle is filled by knots 
of pale pink satin, each formed by a silver star in the cen- 
tre of the knot, The corsage is cut very-low, rather square 
across the bosom, and falling very much on the: shoulders, 
and is formed in front into the - share, ofa agencies by 
rouleaux of satin. 

Toques, turbans, and scarfs of gold or silver gauze, twisted 
in the hair are moet admired for head-dresses.—Among 
the newest articles in jewellery, one of the the most remark- 
able is called the ¢pingle @ la Victoire, in the-form of a 
hand, composed of gold, which holds two crowns of precious 
stones and pearls, interlaced with a garland of olives and 
laurel in gold or enamel. 

The most elegant reticules are of blue, green, or cocoa- 
coloured velvet, in the form of a‘tulip.—The prevailing co- 
loars are Trocadero, (a mixture of fire-colour, and reddish 
yellow) pongeau, rose, violet, emerald, and Spanish brown. . 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


POEM 
WRITTEN AT THE APPROACH OF WINTER. 
seccee a 
« Fled is the blasted verdure of the fields; 
And, shrank into their beds, the flowery race. 
Their sunny rebes resign.” 
woncee 


From the dark portals of the North, | 

As Winter. wildly rushes forth, 

With frozen locks.and clouded brow, 

And round him wrapt his vest of snow, 

Autumn averts her pallid face 

From the rude stranger's withering gaze ; 

Her wreaths of cern and robes of gold, 

Touched by his icy fingers cold,- 

Are falling fast on earth’s chill bed, 

In silent sadness seared, and. dead, 

No more the melody of Joye 

Is sweetly warbled through the grove ; 

Rave, at the cloning hour of day, ; 

When the lone redbreast's plaintive lay, _ 

Steals an the pesaixe syanderer’s ear, 

Like fequiems to the dying year. : 

Where now are all the flowers of spring, 

‘Fhat scented. Zephyr’s silken wing? 

Where the bright garlands Flora’s hand, 

Profusely scatter'd o'er, the land, 

When forth she led her glitt'ring train, . 
_ And crown'd with bloom gay Summet’s reign ? 

In eatth’s cold bosom buried deep, 

The embryo buds securely sleep, 

‘While- Winter o'er their frozen beds, 

His smowy.smantic lightly spreads, 

es 
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*Till field and forest, bill and dale, 

Are cover'd with the dazsling veil 

‘That sparkles on the bending spray, 

Like diamonds in the beam of day, 

And, melting, falls s0 btight‘and clear, 

“ It rivals all but beauty’s tear.” 

Oh! long shall Hope her vigils keep, 

Aad many a tempest o’er them sweep, 

Ere they shall lift their fragrant heads, 

Untnjured from thése frozen beds, 

And all their silken leaves unfold, 

In shades of crimson, green, or gold! 

Departin, Winter's icy tear. 

Shall in the snowtlrop’s 3 ‘bad appear; 

The violet, in her purple vest, : 

On mossy turfs shail humbly rest ; 

And beauty’s blushing rese adorn, 

With virgin sweets, yon shapeless thorn, 

When dewy Spring, with magic power,” 

Returns to raise each fated flower: 

Come then, ethereal stranger! ‘come 

From Eden’s vale, thy native home, 

‘Where Winter never ventures nigh, 

To dim the brightness of thine eye ; 

Where to the rose, the nightingale 

Repeats his fondest, sweetest tale, 

*Till the high notes, so'thriiling clear, - 

Shake from the leaves eve’s dewy tear. 

When gentle gales begin to blow, © 

And earth receives the melting snow, 

Oft shall thy fond enthusiast stray, 

Along sweet Aub’ries® shelter’d way, 

Where thy light footsteps first are seen 

Imprinted on the dewy green, a 

And listen with an anxious ear, 

The cuckoo’s welcome notes to 4 

Or watch the earliest swallows, spring 

Over the blue waves with buoyant wing ; 
” @r search each wild sequester’d bower, 

For thy own fragrant purple flower. 


“ ct, si te eee 
© The seat of Charles Greeawood, Zaq. 
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Come then, ethereal stranger! come, 

From Eden’s vale, thy native home; 

Hope's patient smile, Love’s tender tear, 

Joy's beaming eye, await thee here, 

Even Serrow owns thy seothing power, 

For oft at evening’s silent hour, 

When glimm’ring inthe blue serene, 

Her herald star is dimly seen, a3 

Watching with pale and languid ray, 

The ling’ring beams of parting day; . 

The heart-rent mourner loves to weep, 

Where Beauty, Virtue, Genius sleep; 

And as his tearful eyes survey. 3... 

‘The grassy turf ‘that wraps their clay, i 

With consecrated verdure gay, 

Each flower that,takea its tender birth, - 

And rises from that sacred earth, 

A messenger of Peace appears, ;__. 

To check Despair's repining tears; - 

As if the slumb’ring dead awoke,..." +... 

And thus the grave’s deep silence. brake: , 

* On death’s long wintry night shall rise. 

Eternal spring and cloudless skies,-",. - _ 

” ‘Then Virtue, from'thy mould’ring bed, 

Shall lift with joy her languid head, 

Divinely glorious, bright, and fair, 

Clothed in the robes that angels wear.’ 5 

Sutlbury, Suffolk. - ; gee Say as 


CHARADE. 
Dear. to my whole’s unceasing moan, 
., My sordid first his hoard retains, 


“ Remorseless hears the feeble groan, 
- That from its wearied breast complains, 


When death, beyond the shadéless tomb, , 

His dark unsocial soul shall move, 

‘How fatal to its judgment doom, F 
* My last’s accusing sound will prove. 
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or oe es 
BATTLE OF ‘Loté, ‘WHOM vita, PanAphtaseD. 


Sox of the distant tand4 “wha tovete> ‘dtcet 
Secluded in tity tone 'aad-secret-cel}, i 
Do I hear thy grove wit souads-reboeniting ? 
Or, thy tunafd veiceof ‘semps resounding? 
Dost thou sppteid the thiefmius of ‘thy tand? ‘ 
Or the spir'ts of the wiwd Athat ety bend !— 
Bat, thou lonely titiebtumt of ‘rocks; ‘ 
Part from thine aged: brews thy biiver tecks, 
And view the ¢reen tons on 4yon treathy ploto, 
Cov'ring the dust bf mawy thotshndy state 
‘Thou seest them, with tittr-rensk atid witetling grass, 
Their moss-capt vtones deseriptive pf thetr classi 
Thou see’st thems, Bun ‘of the tock, ‘but:the sight. 
Of Ossian teath tedted Hive, "andthe light 
To him is tap’ fath'the piéoi of night — 
Swift roaring’dowd, as from bthouutat’s wide,’ 

‘The rapid waters round & green hill gttte, 
On whose high top, mist gross for Jeversdantd, - 
Four white stogse with: tier tomy treails-are tear’d,— 
‘Two storm'-bent tides their witetliity branches spread, 
Over the ashes of the entomb’d dead,— - 
This is thy dwelling, Erragon! and this 
‘The sequence of thy subtonary bliss! 
Within this narrow house now lies confin’d 
The humble dust that bofe'tiy vaunting mind.— 
Sora’s length’ning air no longer tells, 
‘The lingertig tausic of thy warlike shetiss 
Oar ships, which from Erin, ‘the opposing spray 
Had stem’d) maje: tic rode in Cona’s bay. i 
Leoee froni théir tow’ring masts our white sheets B 
The boisterous winds through Morven’s thicket rang.— 
Swift at the horn were rous'd. the timid deer, 
‘Who flew in Vain the. warrior-huntsman’s spear: 
Or surer arrow, forced from th’ outstretch’d. bow. 

., By nervous arm, to strike the.tender roe! 
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Great was the joy at mighty Swaran’s fall, 

For which the deer were slain to gladden all._— 

Two valiant heroes were at our feast forgot, 

Who their fury ia open clamour vented not ; 

But in secret rolled their red and flaming eyes, ‘ 

Whilst from their breast burst forth indignant sighs. 

Roused to vengeance, their spears assailed the earth: 

They were two dark clouds in the midst of our mirth. 

Like pillars of mist on the settled sea, 2 

They glitter to the sun;- bat, their brilliancy, 

To the mariner is dismal augury. 3 5) 

“Raise my white sails,” enraged ‘Maronan said— 

“Raise them! be their bosoms to the west winds spread.” 
J—z P—m. 


POETICAL EPISTLE 


ADDRESSED TO LOUISA BY MR. LACEY, AND CONTAINING A SOLUTION OF HER 
LAST CHARADE. 


Your challenge, dear miss, like yourself, is quite fair, 
And if I refas’d it, I must be a bear; 
Though, perhaps, both yourself, and a great sey more, 
May deem my poetical trifling a bore; - .- 
Be this as it may, your politencss is. much, Oe7 
But indited with somewhat too flatr’ring a touch. 
To “ the pleasure of pleasing” I guilty must plead, 
And when woman approves it, ’tis man’s highest meed. 
And now to your riddle ;—I surely have found it, 

Although mach of genius there is hov’ring around it; 
As for Fools, they may laugh at charades and their writers, 
Yet very few fools can become their inditers; 
I often have heard some of those who're deem’d wise, 
When some lovely young maiden, with bright azure eyes, 
Has propos’d a conondrm, exclaim “ horrid stuff,” 
‘When in fact for their wit twas a great deal too tough. 

* But I am no Cynic ;—'tis pleasure to see | 
The delights of fond youth, and its “ riddle me ree!” 
And I’ve guess’d till my head ach’d in every part, 
Bat the joy, circling round, gave a bliss to my heart. 
I love to crack nuts.and conundrums together, 
When Winter has sent us his comfortless weather; 
And if this should be deemd folly’s cap, let me wear it— 
For it seems that Louisa objects not to share it. 
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But talking of caps, just allow me to say, 
‘That though you remark ina kind, playful wey, 
You will set yours at me ;—there is one small objection, 
Which is, that I’ve found of this life the perfection,— 
A good wife!—that complete rara avis of earth; 
‘Thongh I do not believe of good wives there’s that dearth 
Which some would pretend ; for let man be but kind, 
And an answ’ring affection he surely will finds 
But still, fair Louisa, you plainly must see, 
Set your cap where you will, —it must not be at me. 
We may riddle as now, and respect one another, 
And answer our riddies, like sister and brother, 
Filling sheets of good foolscap, till volumes they make, 
When, if you publish first, why a copy I'll take; 
And should I,—for I’ve done so before now, ’tis true— 
I shall find a subscriber, Louisa, in you. 
Thus I wind up my rhymes, neither'rich, rare, nor racy, 
As your humblest of servants, and friend, 
: J. M. Lacey. 


Ag a posteript, allow me once mdre to propose, 
A charade, which Louisa will quickly expose: 
My first is gorie by, and cay never retura; 
With thé years of lost ages it now deth sojourn ; 
My frcesid tho mowth may exprese;—the pen hever—~ 
Vet you'll find.it out, who at guessing are clever» 
My whdle shuns the town forthe pare sylvan. gladea,. 
Where bright youth and inaocence deck the fair maids; 
It once cut a figure in poetry too, ‘ : 
But is quite ont of date.;—now pray answer me, Lous - 


LANDLORDS AND TENANTS. 


_Savs hiv landiord to Thomas, “ your rent I mnst‘rafse, 
Tin so plaguily piach’d for the pelf;” 
“ Raise my retit!” replies Thomas; “yout hohour's main goods, 
« For V've trouble to rites it mppyelf.” ° ; 
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SRE e re, 


ON.A SWINDLING MUSICIAN, 


caer . WHO td 
TOOK ENTRANCE MONEY FOR A CONCERT, AND RAN OFF-WITH iT. 


Tuo’ short his tune, his touch was neat, 
Our gold he freely fingered ; 

Quick both with Jingers and with feet, 
. His movements have not linger’d. 


Where lies the wonder of the case? 
A moment’s thought detects it ; 
His practice has been therough base, 
_A chord will be his exit. 


Yet while we blame his hasty flight, 
Our censure may be rash; 

Has not a traveller the right 
To change his notes for cash? 


CANZONET. 


Harg! the birds in yonder grove 

Breathe softly sweet a tale of love: — 

Come, ye warbling feather’d train, 
‘Tune you? voices once again— : , 
In joyful harmony, oh! raise 

. Your heav'nly notes to Celia’s praise! 

In a nosegay shall be set 

The lily and the violet: 

Then place upon her bosom fair 

Hearts-ease, to banish ev’ry care. — 

Come, ye pretty feather’d train, 

Tune your voices once again ; 

Whisper softly—‘ true I'll prove” 

To Celia, whom I fondly love— 

And while my beauteous maid reposes, 

Strew her couch with fragrant rosea. : 

11th Oct. 1823, ‘ G. G—n. 
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Marriages. 

At Eye, Herefordshire, Edmund Pollexfen Bastard, esq., M.P. for the 
County of Devon, to the Hon, Jane Rodney, daughter of the late, and sister 
to the present Lord Rodney. On' this occasion, above eight hundred of 
Dowager Lady Rodney’s tenantry were most hospitably entertained. 

At Sanbury, Edward Dyer, ed to Penslope Jane, only child of Colonel 


Boydel. 
Deaths. 

Saddenly, at Malta, the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Maitland, brother to the 
Bari of Lauderdale, Governor of Malta, and Lord High Commissioner of 
the Ionian Islands. 

At his house, in Great George-street, John Fane, esq., M.P. for the Coanty 
of Oxford. 

At the Stable-Yard, St. James's, the Right Hon. the Countess of Harrington, 
mother of the Duchess of Leinster. 


—_—_—_————— 
NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received, since our last namber, several Essays, as candidates for 
the prize, and cannot, in retarn, but express our satisfaction, both at their 
number, and at the ability and talent they manifest—which, if they render 
the task of selection to us more difficult, divest failure, on the part of oar 
correspondents, of any disgrace. Fhe Essay in our present number, is from 
the pen of a lady, who ranks high in the republic of letters; whose assist 
ance, and that of two or three other ladies of talent, we have secored 
for our future numbers. 

In deciding on the other Essays, the editor has marked some for future 
insertion; but he withholds a general specification of their merits, till the 
next number. 

“ Rose Harcourt” is not destitate of interest; but we mach doubt, whether 
any thing short of its being re-written, would render it suitable for oor 
pages. 

We sincerely wish our correspondents, generally, would revise their 
commanications, and transcrjbe them intelligibly, before they are forwarded 
to us; we stould then be spared the pain of noting their imperfections, oF 
mistaking their meaning. 

F. will perceive he was not forgotten; perhaps he will address ‘as, ere 
Jong, again. 

We woald not wantonly inflict ‘pain on any one, but we cannot forbear 
advising James to study .Mavor's spelling-book,, before we hear from him. 
again. 

Our Brighton correspondent has,” we fear, forgotten us and the Boarding 
House, 

“The Authoress,” we are congerned to say, has been mislaid: it wag 
intended for our last qumber—perhaps the writer conld favour as with 
another copy. 

« Birth Days,” are not intendea for insertion. 

* Susan de Seret” will be inserted, Should R.S. L. intend us any foture 
communications, we pray him to take pity on our eyes, now becoming dim 
with age. 

Several com:unic: ations, received too late for particular notice, will meet 
aaily attention. 
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SIGNOR GIOACCHINO ROSSINI. 


We feel that we- are only complying with the wishes of 
a great majority of our fair readers, in presenting to them 
-a brief and well-authenticated memoir of the above celebrated 
composer, whose fame has resounded throughout the civilized 
-world, and whose present residence in this metropolis, is the 
‘subject.of general congratalation among all true lovers of 
music. Sty ae 

Gioacchino Rossini was born at Pesaro, on the 29th of 
February, 1792. His father was an inferior performer on the 
French horn, and formed one among those strolling companies 
of musicians who, to gain a livelihood, attend the fairs of 
some of the small towns in the vicinity of Romagna. His 
mother, who was considered one of the prettiest women of 
Romagna, possessed considerable talents. In 1799, the pa- 
rents of young: Rossini took him. from Pesaro to Bologna, 
but it was not till three years afterwards that he began to 
study music. His first master was D. Angelo Tesei. In the 
‘course of a few months, young Rossini was sufficiently far 
advanced to be able to sing in churches. His pleasing voice, 
and youthful vivacity of manners, gained. him many friends 
among .the priests. Under professor Tesei, he became a to- 
leyable proficient in singing, in the art of accompanying, and 
in the rales of counterpoint. In 1804, he was capable of 
singing, at first sight, any piece of music that was placed 
before. him, and the greatest hopes were entertained of his 
fatare excellence, 
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In the autumn of the same year, he quitted Bologna, to 
make the musical tour of Romagna. He took his place at 
the piano, as director of the orchestra at Lugo, Ferrara, and 
other small towns. On-the 26th of March, 1807, young Ros- 
sini entered the Lyceum of Bologria, and received lessons 
in music from Padre Stanislao Mattei. In the following year, 
he had ‘made so considerable a progress, as to be uble to 
compose a symphony, and a cantata, entitled, “ZI Pianto 
d’Armonia.” Immediately after this his first essay in vocal 
music, he was chosen Director of the Concordi, a musical 
society, which then held its meetings in the Lyceum at Bo- 
logna. 

In 1809, Rossini composed his first opera entitled, ‘“ De- 
metrio ‘et Polibio,” which was not, however, performed till 
‘three ‘years afterwards; and such wes the Progress he_ had 
made, that at the age of nineteen, he was chosen to direct, 
as head of the orchestra, the “ Four Seasons” of Haydn, 
which were executed at’Bologna. About this period, he was 
‘sent to Venice, where he composed for-the theatre San-Mose, 
an opera of one-act, entitled, “‘ La Cambiale di Matrimonio.” 
After a very flattering success, he returned to. Bologna. In 
Ahe autumn of the year 1811, he preduced “ L’Equivoeo Stra- 
‘vayante.” The folowing year ‘he went again to Venice, and 
‘oomposed for the carnival bis beautifutipiece entitled “ Z’Fn- 
-ganno Felice.” 

The same year the pstrons of Rossini : :procured him an 
‘engagensent at Ferrara; .and during the latter part of -it, be 
composed an oratorio, entitled “Ciro in Babilonia,” a work 
containing ‘nrany ‘beaaties. After this Rossini was again ip, 
‘¥ited ‘to 'Venide, where he successively composed -three opesag 
the tast of ‘which was his far. “, Funerédi.’ He next 
‘went to Milan, whese ‘he. composed ‘his great pigee, “Le 
Piatra del Paragone,” (the teuchstone,) which ‘is considered 
‘by many -us the chefd'eupre ‘of. Rossini in the. bufia style, 
“After obtaining : much -distinguished. success at Milan, -he rer 
wisited ‘Pesaro -and his: fandily,. to whom he is warmly aty 
tacheil. ‘The ‘only person with whom-he-kas been'kaown te 
correspond is his mother, and his detters to her:are thus sine 
gularly ‘addressed—“‘ To the ‘most ‘honourdd Signora Ressini, 
mother of the celebrated master in Bologna.”xThus, half ig 

Corer i ll. 
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jest, half in. earnest, he: makes an ayowal' of the glory which 
surrounds him, deriving happiness. from the effects produced 
by his: genius, upon a people the most sensitive ia. Europe ; 
and intoxioated with the:-veice of praise from his very cradle, 
be helieves implicitly in his own celebrity, and cannot see 
why a man, gifted like himself, should not rank in the same 
degree as a general in the army, or a minister of state, 
“ They have gained’ a great prize in the lottery of ambitioa!” 
he: has beer heard to say, “ and I have. gained.a great prize 
in the lottery of nature.” 

Rossini next went to Bologna, where the enthusiasm of tho, 

public again awaited him. Here he received offers from aly. 
moat.every town in Italy. Every director of a theatre was 
required, as a slae qua non, to bring: forward an opera from 
the pen of Rossini. Having’ terminated his engagements. at 
Bologna, he accepted an offer made him at Milan, whither. 
he repaired. ia the spring of 1814. He there composed. his 
“6 Aureliano in Palmira.” Yn.spite of many beauties it proved 
unsuccessfal. This was Rossini’s first failure. However ho. 
made another effort in the antamn-of the, same. year, and prar 
duced the “ Turco in Halia,’ which at .fest.was but coolly 
received; but. being reproduced with greater effeot, four years 
Sfterwards, it was received with the greafest.enthusiasm.. 
- ‘Fowards the close of 1885, Rossini entered. into an engager 
waent for seven years with the director of the theatres of 
Ben Carlo and Del Fendo, at Naples His duties were, to 
compose. two new operas every years and to arvange. tha 
music of alt the operas, which the director might; produce, 
at both theatres. In consideration of these services, he, was 
t veceive 12,000 franes per annum, with other advantages. 
The musical direction of these two. theatres, which Rossini 
had underizken without a moment’s reflection, was an ime 
wense task. The quantity of musie: he was obliged to trans- 
pose, and arrange; accerding to the compass ef voice of the 
diferent singers, was almost incredible. The gay and daring 
eharacter of Rossini, however, ‘carried him through every 
ebstacle, He made: his -debét at Naples in the. most bril- 
liant manner with the serious opera of “ Elisabetta, Regine 
@Bngliterre.”; » 

mee ae Carnival of 1816, Rossini wan called to- Rome, 
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there he composed his chef-d’eutre, the “ Barbiere di Sevig-- 
hia,” and other pieces. After meeting with the greatest suc-- 


cess, he returned to Naples’in the following spring, and re- 
commenced his labours with fresh’ spirit. The opera of 
“ Otello,” was his next effort, and was hailed with raptarous’ 
&pplause.—In the following year we find him again at Rome 
during the Carnival, from whence he proceeded to Milan, 
where he coniposed the celebrated “Za Gazza Ladra.” Al- 
though the public of Milan had been greatly piqued at Ros-' 
sini’s quitting them for Naples, yet never was a piece re-. 
ceived with greater enthusiasm. ‘At every instant, the pit 
arose en masse, to hail Rossini with acclamations. Crowned: 
with fresh laurels, he returned to Naples in the autamn of. 
the same ‘year, and immediately gave his Armida. This 
was shortly afterwards followed’ by “ Mas? in‘ Egitto,” the’ 
opera known with us by the title of “Pietro L’Eremita,” 
Tt was perfortned, in the first instance, as a kind of oratorio, 
during the Lent season, The success of this opera was im: 
mense. It was the first for which Rossini was remimerated: 
in a suitable manner, having produced him 4200 francs. 

On the 26th of December, 1822, Rossini quitted Naples for 
Bologna, arid was married to Signora Colbran, on the 15th-of 
March following. The ceremony took place at Castenaso, 
near Bologna, where the lady has’ a country-seat. A few 
days aftérwards, they proceeded to Vienna, where Rossini had 
accepted an engagement. With the fortune he has acquired 
by this marriage, and the prospects before him, Rossini now 
bids fair to be one of the richest compogers in Europe. © = + 
- On the 30th of March, 1823, Rossini made his: ‘debée at 
Vienna, with the opera of ‘‘ Cenerentola.” “ Zelmira,’ hak 
had been. promised first, but‘as the former had already been 
adapted to German words, and had béen pérformed at Vienna 
under a different:title, Rossini wished to pay'a compliment 
to the German taste, by allowing this-opera to take the pre« 
cedence, and to be.given by the German company. At 
length his promised Zelmira was produced. He attended: to 
all the arrahgements of the opera, ‘but declined présiding- 
at the piano, excusing himself with a -well-tarned ‘compli- 
ment to the orchestra, expressing his confidence that his 
music was petfectly safe in their hands, and did not require 
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his interference. Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm with 
which this opera was received. Not only the master, but alap 
the singers, were called for at the close of the piece, to re- 
geive the congratulations of the audience. The next opera 

. that followed was ‘‘ Eg Gazze Ladra,” the favourite overture 
to, which was greeted with tumultaous applause, It was 
speedily succeeded by others, but Zelmira remained the 
principal attraction, and held its course triumphantly through 
the whole season. 

During the Carnival of 1823, Rossini was engaged at Ve- 
nice, from whence he proceeded to Paris, and afterwards to 
London, where he is now receiving the homages of all the 
true lovers of music, in this great capital. Soon after his ar-. 
tival in this country, he was introduced to his Majesty, at 
Brighton, and honoured by the most flattering marks of at- 
tention. : , 

As may be expected from a man of his genius, Rossini is 
exceedingly well-bred, of most agreeable manners, and very 
gentlemanly appearance ; he is also possessed of great gaiety 
of character, and full of wit and humour. The gocieties 

. into which he has been introduced have been charmed with 
Ais vivacity, joined to perfectly unassuming manners, which 
have nothing of the pride of the master, or the pedantry of 
the school. 

Rosgini has a wenderful talent for mimicking all who come 
in his way. He is in the habjt of exciting mach innocent 
merriment, by imitating the manners and gestures of such of 
his friends as are remarkable for any simplicity or peculiarity. 
He is also a composer of verses, and has frequently farnished 
the poet with many useful hints, both with regard to sentiment 
and situation. He is full of drollery, even when he himself 
iis the subject. When he has finished an gir, he will declaim 
it before his friends that surround the piano, in all the bur- 
desque of passion, adapting it to ridiculous verses composed 
on the spur of the moment. He then bursts into a hearty 
laugh, exclaiming, “In two years, this will be sung from 
Bagcelona to St. Petersburgh; what a triumph for music!” 
Og one occasion, when a friend was reckoning the number of © 
theatres on which his operas were performing at the same 
Jpoment, and had enumerated seventeen in Italy, and seven 
out of it, viz. London, Vienna, Berlin, Lisbon, Barcelona, 
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&c. ‘Rossini exclaimed with delight—“ I am the youngest 
and the most fortunate of composers.” 

‘We have been favoured with a correct list of all the pieces 
brought out by this distinguished composer, but as we havée 
already indicated: some of the principal, in the course of this 
memoir, our limits will not allow us to add to the number. 


THE HAT IN JEOPARDY. 


THERE was a curious hearing, in the Court ef Conscience, 
“Dublin, in which a Mr, Condon, was plaintiff, and Mr. Charles, 
the celebrated magician, was defendant. Plaintiff stated, that’ 
he sought to recover thirty shillings, the value of a hat spoiled by 
defendant; that going with another gentleman to Mr. Charles’s 
exhibition in Grafton-street, his friend, who had some know- 
ledge of these matters, puzzled the magician, and gave him 
“some annoyance; on which Mr. Charles gave to each of them 
‘ea fresh egg,” keeping another himself; at the same time 
saying, that if they could do exactly as he did, three hot ome- 
lets should be produced for the company; he then broke the 
egg, and poured the contents into his hat, desiring them to 
_do so with their hats, which they did, (here the gravity of 
‘the magistrate had to struggle with his risible faculties;) and 
on turning their hats up, their hands and sleeves were all 
bespattered, to their great annoyance, while Mr. Charles snf- 
fered no inconvenience, but produced his omelet.—Judge— 
' «Mr. Charles, will you have the goodness to go through the ex- 
periment here, for the benefit of the company.” Mr. Charles 
bowed assent, amidst peals of laughter. Plaintiff said, that this 
was no treatment for a gentleman, and that the public were 
concerned in such an outrage as this of Mr. Charles’s; and that 
he walked home at night without a hat. Sir John, with great 
“good humour, then turned to Mr. Charles, and: asked what 
“he had to say to all this? “My Lor, I'am sorry you and 
I are troubled with such a silly ding as dis is; Sir Gartick 
‘Neville, Iam told, dismiss dis worthy jantleman yesterday; 
saying much laughter, and advising him to keep de secret, 
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and mind de advice of Sancho Panza, ‘The more you, &c.’ 
My Lor, in de language of your greatest poet, 

‘By your leave, I shall a round unvarnish’d tale relate 

Of all, what drogs, what charms, 

What conjurations and what mighty magic, fi 

I stain’d this hat withal.’ (Loud laughter.) 
Dis jantleman came wid his friend to my exhibition; they 
‘den appear to know every ding, so well as myself, and den 
I thinks I vill try them; there wasa much large fashionable 
company; my performances, either in science or slight of de 
hand, may be acquired; my tricks are all much easy—any 
‘body can do dem—dat is—when dey know how (loud laughter). 
My Lor, ’tis no laugh; you remember Columbus’s egg; he 
say, ‘I will make dis egg stand on end.’ He, too, was 
laugh at, but he tap de end on de table, and de ding was 
done! Why did not the jantlemen do as I did? Where is — 
de other jantleman? He have more sense than because be 
have vex himself, and been laugh at, to come and vex at 
and laugh at me.”—Plaintiff—This is all nonsense, sir; you 
ought to apologise.—Mr. Charles—‘ Apologise, for what? Here 
is your hat (taking it out of a handkerchief;) you state it is 
spoil, you throw it at me on my stage, and den you say you 
go home uncovered; where is it injured (blowing on the hat) 
here, my Lor, where is it injured?” —Judge—“ Who knows, Mr. 
Condon, but the bat is improved by this magic: it does not 
“appear to me to be injured; you should have got Mr. Charles 
to blow on the hat before.”—Mr. Condon—Why did he not offer 
todo so? Mr. Charles—“ Let him take his hat—‘ an egg to day, 
‘is better dan a shicken to-morrow.’—He thinks, perhaps, your 
Lordship and I are shickens, but the Dutch proverb tell’ him 
© some reckon dere shickens before dey be hatched.’ A friend 
of Mr. Charles begged he would rest his case here. As no 
injury bad been sustained, he humbly conceived nothing could 
be recovered in that court.—Judge—“ Really, gentlemen, such 
‘a case as this is quite rare here; I can give no damages 
for what plaintiff has felt about his hat; there is, I believe, 
‘no harm done, and I must dismiss the case with costs.” The 
decision appeared to please the “ greasy rogues” in the court 
below, who, like true paddies, forgot for a time their own griefs 
and animosities “ to see the fun,” The parties left the court 
in apparent good humour. 
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A FEW RATIONAL THOUGHTS ON THE FASHIONABLE TERM - 
ss CaLLED 


COMING OUT. 


‘Wuetuen is it to mothers or their daughters, these thoughts 
should most especially’ be directed? The first answer af 
common-sense would be, ‘‘ To the parents, surely!” Bat it 
pronounces otherwise, when we consider the utter perversion 
of reason which must have taken place in a parent’s mind, 
before she can submit herself to the degradation of coming 
down from her honourable station by nature—the station of 
instructor and director of her offspring, the responsible guide 
of their conduct in this life, to the everlasting possessions of 
eternity. Indeed, when we see persons delegated by heaven 
to 90 voble a trust, transform themselves into characters only 
to be expected in a Mabometan or Heathen land, we can 
bat stand and gaze at so monstrous a power in the caprice of 
fashion, and. marvel bow so mighty an influence can spring 
from so contemptible an agent.—Like the wooden sword of 
Harlequin, it strikes great and small; all seem to change 
their aspects, according to the whim that holds it. 

In proof of this, she who ought to enter a room with every 
goaternal reverence in her train, asscrting in her mien, the pre- 
rogative which protects, while she maintains its gentle scep- 
$xe,—she, on the reverse, condescends to become the wait- 
ing attendant on her daughters; to follow them from assem- 
bly to assembly, from ball to ball; to watch their progress 
through a song or a concerto, a waltz or a quadrille.—Not, 
indeed, with the anxious eyes of parental solicitude, to mark 
the bashful air of virgin modesty, gradually expanding itself 
inte the ingenuous confidence, desived from finding itself in p 
society amiably eager:to encourage the young novice, for 
gome little exhibition of the accomplishments known to be the 
graces of education !—Not, perhaps, with a mother’s still more 
tsembling hepe, to watch the glance of admiration pursaing 
the timid step—the gaze enamoured on the blushing cheek, 
while the averted filial eye, in maidenly ponfasion, seeks the 
parent’s tender smilo!—No bashful air, no timid step, no blugh- 
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ing cheek, no averted eye, seeking to catch a mother’s smile, 
are there.—The young lady has come out! the‘ usual term, in- 
deed, for the debdt of an actress; and an actress the young 
fady certainly considers herself—the world, her theatre—or 
rather the little circle of belles and beaux, whom she exoln- 
sively styles the world.— Every where else, and every body else, 
according to the colloquy of those fashionable personages; 
being o where, and nobodics; while the spot on which she 
moves, is the grand scene of existence; she, the sole point 
of sight; and every being around, merely admiring specta- 
tors of her supreme attractions.—Under this faith, practically. 
inculcated from her cradle, she has rushed forward on the. 
stage of display. for all her charms. Her apprenticeship is 
over to the professors who have been shaping her person ta 
grace, by iron collars, inclined planes, attitudes, and ballet 
ateps ; who have formed her mind over musical scales, French 
grammars, Italian dictionaries, and the science of ‘arithmetic 
and mensaration, as far as the one can calculate the athount 
of a dangler’s income, or the extent of his estate—These 
accomplishments she plays before the view of the audience 
in all the variety with which vanity can strike the keys; and 
kindred, as well as the gay mob in general, gaze, amused 
or wearied—For only the heart can enjoy for any time; and. 
with sch exhibitions, and such spectators, the heart has nos 
thing to do. 

In all this affected tuition, what lesson has been taught of 
female delicacy, female reserve ?—of female duties as daughter, 
sister, wife? nay, of woman’s self?—None.—Who was even 
to hint such, in word, or by action?—Her mother has never 
been shewn to her in any more reverential light, thanjsome- 
thing between a fine lady and an insignificant duenna; who 
after having come out, ran her race of shining, coquetting, and 
marrying; and having brouglit sons and daughters into the 
world to the same career, must now be considered a pere 
ton gone by, to all purposes of deference, or pleasure, in so- 
ciety.—Her own bloom once over, all else becomes “ stale, 
flat, unprofitable,” in the estimation of the circle; and, like 
the set-aside mistress of tho haram, degraded to the menial 
attendance of a slave, she must regard herself as still ho- 
noured enough, in being permitted to be the obsequious in- 
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steument, for shaping the persons and minds of her own fe- 
male progeny to the same capricious destiny.—-That done, 
whe lackeys their steps, like a following shadew, and re. 
spected as little, from: place to place, ander the fashionable 
appellation of chaperow—a disgracefal. change, indeed, from 
that. of a mether—to be held forth as only a nominal pro- 
tection, a mere hood; a licence for ali the folly to. pass 
with impanity, which the child may perform, or the silly. oad 
vent sanction by her undignified preseace. 

+ Phe young Indy thus come out, with. this. slender ewsing 
of merely pretended veiling frem tho garish multitade, is not 
the less really exposed; and boldly does she, court the: ap» 
plause of tke beholders; dasingly doth she, in many cases, 
wave their hisses.—She feels herself at the point of her am~ 
bition; the display of all the charms, under the manufactare, 
of which sho been suffering so long.—Fifty years ago, the 
perpose of « girl learning te read, was to stady in the sa- 
ered beoks her daty towards God, and her relative connec~ 
thous ‘in life.—She was taught accomplishments, to ferm her 
inte & companion to solace the infirm season of her parent’s 
days; or to cheer the demestic hearth, whether a parent, or 
& leusband presided there.—In. short, she was to be moulded 
inte the honourable, happy character, of a Kelp-mate meet 
fer a mas of sense and virtue. : 

Bat all this is the old school, obsolete, dead letter, ‘< gone dy 
with Adam, beyond the flood!”? Our young lady never hegrd 
of the responsibility atteehed to female delicacy, female mo- 
@enty, female duties, fromr the first hous jn whiek sho en~ 
toved the great scone of life; she never heard, that ia the mo- 
ment she quitted the school-room, te move from object ta 
object by the side of her mother; no longer as a ehild, but 
a daughter, now a: young woman, she was te begin to use 
the freits of her instruction, to the homour of that parent; 
we@ecting all the brightness of her accomplishments, on the 
revered source whenee they had been derived, : 

: L. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TROPICAL NIGHT, 


Tue tropical night keeps pace with the tropical day. The 
nights aro uncommonly bright and serene. The stars which 
spavgle the ethereal vault, emit a radiance which is un- 
known in Eutope,.and gild the hemisphere with an incon- 
«eiveable brilliancy. Constellations, which are invisible in 
‘England, here display their ‘beauties, and shine through aH 
athe summer without being intercepted with a shade. ‘The 
‘magnitudes of these stars appear to be enlarged; and ma- 
‘ny, which, through obstructing mediums, are invisible in the 
northern latitudes, are.not only visible in these climes, but 
shine. with a lustre peculiar to themselves. The planets put 
on a more resplendent appearance,.and display a refulgence 
which is exclusively applicable to the Torrid Zone. Their 
aspects are bolder and more striking than in other climates; 
and their radiance increases as well as that of the fixed 
stars.. They glow with a brightness, which, in this season, 
is sullied with no obstruction, and intermitted only by the 
periodical ‘revolutions of the system. To increase tho gtory 
of this enchanting scene, the moon makes her appearance, 
not in “ clouded majesty,” but in resplendent brilliancy, . dif- 
fusing a light which seems to originate in native lastre. 
Tu cher presence the stars, both erratic and fixed, are ap- 
parently eclipsed,-and deprived of half their honours, while 
her light is sufficient for the transaction of almost any basi- 
ness in the open air. The smailest.print may be :read. with 
out difficalty, and distant objects may be plainly seen. ; 

By her light the finest landscapes in natare are presented 
to the eye.of the speotator: ke gazes with admiration and 
wonder on the beauties‘ which swarm around him, and wan- 
ders into the pathless regions of fancy withont ‘satiety or dis- 
gust. Atthe same time, the air is tranquil and serene, and. 
contributes greatly to heighten the general beauties of the 
night. Not a single cloud hides any portion of the vast ex- 
panse, or interrupts the contemplative mind, in its pursuit of 
those meditations which the solemnity of the scene, and the 
stillness of the night had conspired to raise. It is a season 
‘which invites to various thoughts, while it soothes the ptr- 
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tarbations of the heaving bosom, and spreads tranquillity 
through all the powers of the soul. It is a season calcu- 
lated to convey the soul into futurity, to connect what is 
past to that which is to come, and to make the mind deeply 
susceptible of consolation or remorse. Z 

In every country inhabited by man, the silence of night 
thas been esteemed as congenial to meditation: bat though 
night has been fair virtue’s immemorial friend, yet perhaps 
there is no region on the earth of which it can be said with 
more propriety, that “ the conscious moon, through every dis- 
fant age, has held a lamp -to wisdom.” The beauty of the 
tropical nights in the summer season, surpasses all the pow- 
ers of description; the lustre of the planets seems to increase 
in proportion to that of the. fixed stars: the bodies of all 
appeer magnified; and, on account of that appearance, they 
seem to approximate towards the earth. The brightness of 
Mars, of Jupiter, and of Venus, is so transcendent as to out- 
shine the. most splendid appearance thatthe heavens ever 
presented to our view, in this country. - Venus, in particular, 
.oceasionally appears horned like a little moon, and her. light 
is so transcendently beautiful, as even to cast a shadow from 
houses, trees, and other- objects, which tend to offer obstrac- 
tions. And when to these appearances, we add the moon, 
rising in solemn and ‘silent grandeur, to heighten the mag- 
nificent scenery, it brightens the prospect while it expands 
the mind; and raises the sublime phenomena to the sammit 
of more than earthly grandeur. There are, perhaps, but few 
places on the globe to which these’ lines of Homer can ap- 
‘ply, with greater exactnoss, than to the West Indian summer 
nighte— ; : 

“ As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
* O'er Heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light; 

é + When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
_, And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene. 

Around her throne the-vivid planets roll, 

And stars unoumber'd gild the glowing pole, 

O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 

And tip with silver ev'ry mountain's head. 

Then shine the vales; the rocks in prospect rise, 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies; 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
~ Eye the blue vauit , and bless the usefal light.” 
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THE BARRISTER’ TALE. 


Giobanni in the Country. 


I Hap arranged my business so as to permit a visit of a 
fortnight to a friend in the country, and gladly quitted the 
dry details of a lawyer's life, for the promised holiday: our 
anticipations, however, in this sublunary world, are liable to 
frequent disappointments; and, just as I was established an 
inmate in a very pleasant family, with parties in perspective 
to fill up the whole of my furlough, (if I may be allowed to 
use the expression in connection with a corps, which, if it 
he entitled to any military appellation, is designated by the 
name of the D—I’s own,) a near relation of the master of 
the mansion died suddenly; which plunged the whole fa- 
mily in sorrow and sables; at least, the decencies of grief 
obliged them to remain in close solitude; and finding myself 
of no sort of use, but rather an incumbrance in the exist- 
ing state of affairs, I hastened my departure; and, as I‘had 
plenty of time upon my hands, resolved to take my ‘journey 
leisurely in my tilbury, The first day passed without any ac- 
cident by flood or field; but I had only accomplished twenty 
miles on the second morning, when a rude encounter with 
a cart heavily laden, and driven by a boor in the last stage 
of intoxication, overset my frail equipage, and considerably 
damaged the vehicle: this accident fortunately happening at 
the entrance of a tolerably large village, I soon obtained 
assistance in my distress; an artist of no mean pretensions, 
at last, undertook to repair my cartiage by the following 
day, and I took up my quarters in’a small inn, which, in 
addition to a very comfortablc appearance, had a rural air 
about it which was particularly agreeable to my taste. Mine 
host, compassionating, perhaps, the situation of an anfortunate, 
thrown, by the malice of his stars, upon his own resources 
for amusement, in a strange place, for a whole day, in- 
formed me, that Lord H—’s hounds were out, and that he ; 
had a capital hunter in his stable, to which I should be 
very welcome,- if I felt ‘any inclination fo join them. This 
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was indeed the discovery of the jewel in the reptile’s head; 
the conversion of an annoyance into a pleasure. Ardently at- 
tached to the sport, I was soon mounted; all the village 
seemed eager to direct me in my route; and, followed by a 
dozen ragged urchins, who shouted their good wishes as long 
as they could keep sight of my charger’s heels, I galloped 
across the country, and soon joined the hunt. The day was 
remarkal.ly fine, the scenery beautiful, and its effect height- 
ened by the picturesque accompaniments of the chase; there 
was a gallant shew of horsemen equipped in scarlet, and 
the usual admixture of farmers not so appropriately attired, 
yet gaily clad in green or other suitable colours. 

I had ridden several miles, with this revel rout, before,I per- 
ceived a member of our party, whose dress and appearance of- 
fering a strange contrast to the lively habits of the other sports- 
men, fitted him to sit for the picture of the strange hants- 
man so wittily described by Lord Lyttleton in his letters, and 
whom many worthy persons, to this day, believe to have been 
an actual apparition; he was clothed from head to foot in deep 
black; his features were handsome, but sun-burned, nearly 
to the hue of a mulatto; his figure, slight and elegant, seemed 
composed entircly of bone and muscle, only covered with 
skin, for flesh he certainly. had none; his cheeks and fore- 
head displayed lines which seemed more the effect of toil 
than age; and a pair of fine dark eyes flashed fire from be- 
neath a commanding brow; his nose was marked, and of the 
finest order; and a set of particularly beautiful white teeth 
formed the only contrast to the sombre hue which enveloped 
him: he rode a coal-black steed, high in blood and mettle, 
and spare and slim as his master. This singular personage 
first attracted my attention by the surprizing boldness of his 
leaps; he seemed always to prefer the most dangerous passes; 
and this circumstance kept him aloof from the other’ horse- 
men, who seemed not at all ambitious to share the honours 
of his enterprize. Notwithstanding my friend Boniface’s 
warm encomiums on his Bucephalus, I did not find him 
at all equal to pursue the path of the wild huntsman, as 
I mentally designated the stranger; and pausing with some 
degree of astonishment at a more striking proof of his daring 
than I had’ yet seen, I asked a peasant who was occupied in 
an adjoining ditch, who it was that so boldly ventured his 
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neck. ‘ Thedevil!” replied the man, “he venture his neck? 
he will neither hang nor drown till his time run out, and 
then he’ll be carried away in a whirlwind, or such like; 
and as to his horse, he be an imp of the old one.”—A sud- 
den rush of the hounds across the field ended our colloquy; 
and, highly diverted by the information which I had received, 
I endeavoured to get close to the object of my attention ; 
but my efforts were vain; his horse, whatever his origin might 
have been, was evidently not of the same parentage with 
mine. Still eager in my pursuit, ‘ll cross it, though it press 
me!” I exclaimed, and in making a manoeuvre which I thought 
would bring us to a rencontre, I totally lost sight of him; 
missed being in at the death; and, finding the whole con- 
gress dispersed, made the best of my way to the village. Ex- 
hilirated by the sport, and my imagination occupied by the 
instance which had just fallen under my observation of the 
superstition and credulity still existing among the lower or- 
ders, I was in no danger of being troubled with ennui. I 
felt anxious to learn the circumstance which had given rise 
to the report, of a gentleman having sold himself to the devil ; 
for though the sable sportsman’s outward appearance was 
singular and striking, something beyond this I deemed ne- 
cessary to produce so absurd a conjecture. Returning to my 
Inn by a road which I had not before explored, I passed a 
mansion, which, from its size and appearance, I concladed be- 
longed to the lord of the manor; it was a fine specimen of 
the old fashioned residences of country gentlemen, still re- 
maining in England; a long irregular building, standing on 
agentle slope, half embosomed in trees, with part battle- 
mented, part casemented, and part modernized with bowed 
ends and French windows; the park-paling skirted the road, 
and by a sudden turn the house was lost to my sight, and 
my path overshadowed by a thick plantation of evergreens, 
which stretched their branches quite across the road, - shut 
out the sunshine, and involved the avenue in gloom: the spot 
was calculated to inspire melancholy ideas; the dark foliage 
of the fir and the cypress, almost swept my face as I tried 
in vain to penetrate the thick mazes of the wood, and my 
mind, dwelling still upon the mysterious stranger, suggested 
tho idea that such a spot was well calculated to be the 
Scene of an interview with the enemy of man: the thought 
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had scarcely crossed my brain, when my horse and 1 were 
both startled by a scream, shrill, wild, and superhuman, which 
barst upon onr. ears from the woody labyrinth; a second, 
and a third, louder, more lengthened, and fiendlike, succeeded, 
and then all was silent; the faint tap of the woodpecker, 
and the rustling of small birds in the leaves of the trees, 
were the only sounds which the ear could detect. Agitated 
and perpicxed, I urged my horse to a swifter pace, and 
emerging from the darkened passage into a wide space, 
where a second turn in the road gave a full view of the 
mansion smiling in the sunshine, I enquired of a labourer, 
who lived there?—“ The devil,” replied the man; “ you’ve heard 
the screams, sir, I suppose? the like was never uttered by 
human lips: why, we are scared o’nights in our beds by the 
evil one in his wicked gambols: Lord bless us! here hecomes ;”” 
and scuttling away as he spoke, I lifted up my eyes to seo 
what had occasioned his hasty retreat, and encountered the 
wild huntsman. He merely crossed the road, and entering a 
gate which led into the park, rode towards the house. “EF 
looked down at his feet, but; that’s a fable,” and, anxious 
to reach my inn, where I hoped to hear a solution of all 
these mysteries, I put my horse into a trot, and soon arrived 
at the King’s-head.. I found the dinner which I had ordered 
in the morning in perfect readiness; the landlord, whose civility 
I had already experienced, made it a point to attend apo 
me; the respectability of his appearance pleased me, and when 
the repast was concluded, I ealled for a bottle of his best 
wine, and, asthe custom is not sufficiently obsolete to render 
a gentleman singular who attempted to revive it, I invited 
him to sit down and partake of the contents. I soon lew 
the conversation to the house which I had 60 lately remarked; 
and asked if there were not some strange story attached to it. 
Perceiving that my curiosity was bighly raised, he made ho 
hesitation in gratifying it. “The annals,” said he, “ of the De 
Winton family, are too public for me to deny a gentlemar 
x detail-which may serve to wile away a dull evening. For: 
ty yeats ago, sir, I was an helper in the stables of thé mae 
nor-house, and at that time the squire, priding himself up- 
on his high ancestry, which I believe the name denotes, 
took the lead, not only in the parish, but in the county al- 
#0; he was-exceedingly rich; his estates large, and unencum- 
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bered; and although he had at least twelve children, there 
was no doubt that he could give them all fine fortunes, Miss 
Julia, the eldest of the family, was reckoned very beautiful, 
and became, on her first ittroduction into company, the toast of 
the country: the flower of the neighbouring gentlemen offered 
themselves to her, but she was reported to be very disdainful; 
and it was spread abroad, that nothing under a coronet would 
be accepted; her numerous rejections rendered suitors fearful; 
and after two or threo years had passed away from her first 
appearance at the balls and races, she ceased to be solicited 
by those whom she despised; . she seemed to me, and most 
of my fellow-servants, a proud, high-spirited young lady, who 
would not bear the least contradiction from any body. I 
was not honoured by a word or a look, whenever the do- 
ties of my situation brought me in contact with her; but 
William Harvey, the head groom, seemed more in her favour ; 
he was an excessively handsome young man, and possessed 
an address and manner above his situation, and she being 
passionately fond of horse-exercise, he was daily called up- 
on to attend her, Her brothers and sisters were much younger 
than herself; the former were all at school, and the latter 
never went out without their governess, and her father in- 
dolging her in all her whims, she was allowed to gallop 
about the country alone. I know not whether others enter. 
tained suspicions that she condescended more to. a menial 
than became her birth, or could be believed from her pride, 
but as I was one day nutting on the slope of. a hill, in a 
very retired place, I saw them riding side by side, Harvey’s 
band lying careless upon the pummel of her saddle; extremely 
astonished, I remained perdue, all eye and ear, and heard 
them laughing and chatting in familiar conversation as they 
passed me: I was afraid to mention what I had witnessed, 
though I now deeply regret not having made my master ac- 
quainted with the circumstance, at any risque to myself; but 
youth, inexperience, and diffidence, operated to keep me. si- 
Ient, and I refrained from the slightest bint. 

- A short time after this discovery of mine, Miss De Winton, 

rode out early one morning, attended by William, with the. 

avowed intention of spending the day at a friend’s house ;. but 

instead of returning in the evening, she sent a ragged boy with 

a note to her father, to inform him, that, being resolved tq 
83 
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chonse for herself, she had taken measures to render all pursuit 
safeless, It was too soon-ascertained, beyond a donbt, that she 
Aad linked her fate with that of Harvey. This incident made 
More than a nine days’ wonder in the neighbourhood; every 
mauth was fall of it; the name. which. had been repeated with 
the most.profound respect.after Church and King, at the pablig 
dinners in the best room in the inn, was now the subject of coarse 
jests in the tap. Miss Julia had made enemies amid high and 
Jow, rich and poor; her fall from greatness, therefore, was at 
once a source of triamph and of condemnation. Nothing could 
exceed the rage and despair of the squire, except the deep 
grief of Mrs. De Winton; she never held up her head afters 
wards, but, always of a delicate constitution, this blow brought 
her to her grave in a. few. months. Such an event could 
Hot fail to exasperate the unhappy father more strongly against 
his disobedient child; her name was not allawed to be men- 
tioned before him; he publicly renounced, . and discarded her; 
and nothing was left undone to banish her remembrance from 
the minds of her brothers and sisters. The elopement of the 
eldest daughter, and the death of the lady of the house, ogca- 
sioned a great change in the family; my master became 
gloomy and morose in his. temper; averse to society, he with- 
drew hiniself a good deal from publio: life, and assumed a 
harsh demeanour towards his children and servants. : 
. Rive or six years passed on, unmarked by any particular event; 
no one knew where Mr. and Mrs. Harvey lived, or how they 
@btained the means of existence, and the story was beginning 
to:.die away. Qne day, as I was busy in.the barness-room; 
which overlooked the road, I saw a poor woman walking, of 
Yather staggering along the highway, carrying a child in her 
arms; ‘she was very meanly clad; the hood of a tattered cloak, 
drawn over. her head, cencealed her face; but altogether she 
was An object that exvited so much compassion in my breast, 
that I- searohed my pockets for some halfpence to throw down 
tether; and-felt vexed on finding them cmpty; soon afters 
I finished my work, and had-occasion to go up. to the housd 
for orders; going along the, back way I met my master, appa- 
yonily in’ a. great hurry, for he pagsed. without seeing me; in 
#8‘ dourse of another minute I heard the ory of a child, ank 
foliswing the -wawonted: sound; saw the woman whom J had 
before ‘remarked; -lying’on ‘the gravel-walk, anda boy, about 
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three years old mourning ‘over her. I immediately ran op 
to her, and removed the hood from her face: good heavens! it 
wwas Miss Julia, but so faded, so wrecked, so altered, that 
she was scarcely to be recognised in the half-clothed, ragged 
creature before me. I spoke a few words of comfort to the 
child, and taking the unhappy lady in my arms, carried her, 
still insensible, through the stables, to my mother’s cottage, 
which stood hard by. I could not doubt that an unsuccess- 
ful appeal to her father’s mercy had occasioned the pertar- 
dation which prevented Mr. De Winton from noticing me, 
and the dreadful state in which I had found the wretched 
pleader, too rudely spurned by an irritated parent. Poor thing! 
she never spoke afterwards; I carried the news of her dread+ 
fal situation to the housekeeper, who ventured to inform her 
master of the danger which threatened Mrs. Harvey’s life; 
he sternly replied, ‘That he had long ceased to consider Julia 
as his child, and now left her to her fate; the parish officers, 
(he continued) had his orders to take care of her, and he would 
be ‘answerable for the expences of a common pauper, but 
nothing beyond it: she had chosen her own line of life.’—] 
took it upon me to send for the village apothecary; alas!: his 
skill was vainly tried; she recovered sufficiently to press my 
mother’s hand and mine in token of gratitude; but fatigue, 
anguish of heart, and debility, I fear, brought.on by long 
abstinence, snapped the thread of existence, and she died: 
she was absolutely pennyless, and the almost unappeasable 
hunger of her little boy rendered the last conjecture only 
too probable. On searching her pockets, we found the cer- 
tificate of her marriage with William Harvey, and a copy of 
the register of her son’s baptism, to whom she had given her 
father's name, Gerald De Winton: these papers, together with 
a letter to ber obdurate parent, which had been returned 
to her, dcquainting him with the death of her husband, and 
her own misery, were all that. she. had to bequeath; these 
proofs-of the legitimacy of his birth, seemed: likely to be the 
ole inheritance of the poor infant, and seeing the persons 
fato whose hands he had fallen, very indifferent about: their 
preservation,.I -took them. into my own keeping, feeling that 
in his forlorn state it would at Jeast be a consolation to know 
that he was born in wedlock. 

The squire’s heart was not softencd by the melancholy end of 
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Mrs. Harvey; firm to his purpose, he sent the parish-officers to 
bury her, ordering at the same time that her little son should be 
taken into the workhouse; I felt very unwilling to part with the 
boy, but Mr. De Winton’s word was law in the village, and I 
‘was compelled to let him go. Though his commands were thus 
promptly obeyed, be could not control the thoughts or the 
tongues of his dependants; every voice was loudly raised in © 
reprobation of his cruelty, which pursued his daughter to her 
grave, and was even extended to her innocent: child. The 
faneral of the eldest born of the ancient house. of De Win- 
ton was a shocking sight; the overseers of the parish acted 
to the letter of the squire’s orders, and she was indeed bu- 
ried like the meanest beggar at the ‘public charge, for not 
one halfpenny more than. the ordinary expences would the 
squire pay. At the hazard of losing my place, I followed the 
poor lady to her grave, leading little Gerald by the hand, 
my mother having cut up one of her best gowns to afford 
him a black frock, who had such dreadfal cause for mourning; 
it was a melancholy thing to see the unconscious innocent 
in the sad procession, weeping, because others wept, yet hap- 
pily. ignorant of the destitute condition which melted alt 
hearts. The deep sympathy of the multitade in his misfor- 
tunes was displayed by tears and caresses, mingléd with 
every phrase which pity: or compassion -conld dictate. At 
the hail also, there was much suffering and sorrow, the young 
people were now old enough to understand all the horror 
of their sister’s fate, and the most lenient of the squire’s judges 
thought, that his implacability proceeded from a desire to 
Gnculcate a severe, yet wholesome lesson, to his family, and 
was not wholly the result of an ‘unforgiving spirit; there could 
be little danger that any of his children would prove diso~ 
bedient after so terrible a warning of the consequences which 
would ensue.—The pressure of poverty had ended Miss Julia’s 
days; her corpse, deniéd entrance inte the family vault, was 
confounded with the common herd, without a stone to mark 
the spot; and her sou, whilst his maternal relations enjoyed 
evety luxury which wealth could give, was limited to the 
cgarse and scanty allowance of a pauper’s fare! 


(To be continued.) 
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LETTERS 


ON THE 
PROGRESS OF LUXURY AMONG THE LADIES OF ANCIENT ROME, 
with Descriptions of their Costume. 


LETTER V. 


* Tue ceinture seems to have been an indispensible ap- 
pendage to the tunic of both sexes. The tunic of the la- 
dies, more ample than that of the men, was arranged round 
the waist in plaits which were sustained by the ceinture. 
And here I must digress a moment, to observe to you, that 
the arrangement of the ceinture had no small share in de» 
tiding the character of a man; if it was negligently fastened, 
so as to suffer the tunic to train on the ground, he was set 
down at once for an effeminate fellow; while if the tunic was 
drawn high, and the ceinture well fastened, he had the re- 
putation of courage, That this marked difference existed in 
the manner in which the sexes arranged the tunic, we learn 
from the ordonnance of Xerxes, who, irritated at the revolt 
of the Babylonians, would not pardon them till he had fore 
bidden them to bear arms, and obliged them to wear, after 
the example of women, flowing tunics, arranged in folds.. ~ 
* The number of tunics worn by the Romans augmented in- 
sensibly; I am unable to discover exactly how many were 
worn by the ladies, but if they kept pace with the men, they 
certainly were warmly clothed. Augustus, we are told, wore 
four in winter, besides a sort of under-waistcoat next his 
skin, a doublet, and other clothes; and over all the rest a 
‘furred robe; nay, he even sometimes added a manteau, Can 
one believe that this is the same man, who, in the middle of 
summer, slept with the door of bis chamber open; nay, often . 
in the midst of a heristyle, within the sound of a fountain, 
of which he breathed the freshness, while one of the officers 
of his household fanned him while he slept. 

* Let us now return to the tunics of the ladies, of which, we 
can only say with certainty, that in the latter days of Rome, 
they could not have worn less than three; but how many 
more they might have adopted, I have already confessed 
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myself incapable of informing you, The first of these was 
the chemise; the second was much in the form of a clergy- 
man’s gown; the third, made more ample, and very much or- 
namented, formed an elegant and graceful sort of robe, which 
by degrees entirely superseded the toga, which, from that time, 
was only worn by men and courtesans. 

The stole, which resembled in form the manteau of our days, 
was very much trimmed.. We find that the bottom had a large 
tissue of gold or purple. Horace reproaches the petits mai- 
tres of his time with selecting their mistresses from among 
those ladies whose mantcaus were most splendidly trimmed. I 
am afraid, that if the beaux of our times were to be strictly 
examined, they would sometimes be found guilty of a similar 
fault. 

The Persians, more effeminate than the Romans, did not for- 
bid the use of this dress to men; but among the Romans it 
was worn only by those who dishonoured themselves by an 
effeminate course of life, The stole was, in short, to men, 
in the latter days of Rome, what the toga was to women. 

One side of the manteau was fastened under the cein- 
ture, the other was left open so as to shew the second tunic; 
in the trimming of which, there is no doubt that the Roman 
ladies shewed great taste. It appears that it was on this 
tanic, that the nails to which they gave the name of Lati- 
elave, were fixed. This was the prime distinction of the state; 
it was borne by the Emperor, by the principal magistrates, 
by the governors of the provinces, by those heroes to whom 
the state decreed triumphal honours; and even some of the 
pontiffs. When I call this ornament a nail, I do not speak 
quite correctly—it was in the form of a large head of a nail; 
some of these ornaments were sewed on both sides of the 
tunic, and placed also upon the stomach. 

. This mark of honour was conferred as well upon ladies, 
as upon men; it was bestowed even upon foreigners, Fla- 
vius Vospiscus informs us, that Aurelian espoused Bonosus, 
one of bis most celebrated captains, to Hunilas, a beauti- 
ful and virtuous princess of one of the most illustrious fami- 
lies of the Goths. She was then a prisoner to the Romans, 
The expenses of the nuptials were defrayed from the public 
treasure; the Emperor himself ordered the bridal dresses, and 
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among the tunics of every kind, was one adorned with this 
ornament in gold. 

{ must digress a moment to observe, that all the marks of 
favour with which Aurclian loaded this fair bride, could not, in 
my opinion, recompense her for the sacrifice he obliged her to 
make, in giving herself to a man who was noted for being 
the hardest drinker of his day. He was not less distinguished 
for his intemperance than for his courage and military talents; 
it was him of whom Aurelian said, that the gods had not 
sent him on earth to live, bat to drink; and on one occasion 
he was actually charged by the council of state, to intoxicate 
all the foreign ministers then at Rome, The fumes of wine, 
so far from producing upon him the same effect as upon 
other men, served only to render his ideas more clear and 
lively. This is the same Bonosus who was afterwards elevated 
to the dignity of the empire, but who was taken prisoner by 
the soldiers of Probus, by. whom he was hanged; and his death 
gave rise to the saying, that they had not hanged a man, buta 
pitcher. 

It is probable that the ceinture, first adopted by young fe- 
males as a support to the bosom, gave rise to the corset which 
we find was adopted in the time of Ovid by the Roman dames; 
and from what he says respecting it, we have reason to be- 
lieve that it was very richly ornamented. 

I come now to the last garment, a mantle called Palla; this 
cloak was fastened on the shoulder by agraffes, ornamented 
with jewels; the greatest part of it was thrown to the left 
shoulder, so as to leave the right arm bare; it had a long 
train, which flowed to an extraordinary length on the ground; 
it fell in easy folds round the figure, to which it certainly 
added an air of grace and dignity. Some say, that the form 
of the mantle was exactly square. The ground of the mate- 
rial it was composed of was always purple, and the orna- 
ments gold. This fashion was introduced on the stage, and 
the ladies of the theatre swept the boards with their long 
trains. 

Some authors are of opinion that the ladies had also ano- 
ther kind of garment, called a Syrmas; but I think it is more 
likely that this.word means the stuff used for the mantle, 
or at least. the threads of gold or silver that entered into 
the tissue of the mantle. 
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We have reason to believe that the mantle was the gar- 
ment which Virgil had in view when he speaks of Enzas 
presenting to Dido, the embroidered robe that Helen had 
received from her mother Leda, which she had brought from 
Greece, and worn on the day of her nuptials with Paris: 
nuptials so injurious to her own honour and so fatal to Troy. 
A mixture of wool, flax, and silk, constituted the materials 
of all the different stuffs worn by ladies, and the colours of 
these stuffs generally determined the differences in the price. 
The Phrygians were the first who found out the art of 
embroidering with the needle; ‘their work was much praised. 
The Babylonians, on the contrary, invented a flat kind of 
embroidery; each of these species of work, represented with 
equal correctness the flowers, &c. which they attempted to 
pourtray. Soon afterwards weaving was invented at Alex~ 
andria, and the labours of the shuttle attained higher perfec- 
tion than even those of the needle. 5 
In the infancy of luxury, wool was the first material used 
to form the ground of stuffs, and there is no doubt that it 
continued for a long time to be the only one; hence the 
frequent use of the bath, which cleanliness rendered so ne- 
cessary. We have réason to believe that scarlet and purple, 
which were probably the first colours invented, continued 
long in favour. Pliny, in speaking of the luxury of his times, 
informs us that he has actually seen fleeces died on the backs 
of living rams, in purple and scarlet. Adieu my dear Maria, 
Believe me, always your's, 
BELMONT. 


A PROLONGED CHANCERY SUIT. 


- Tue longest suit in the annals of Chancery was between 
the heirs of Sir Thomas Talbot, Viscount Lisle, on the one 
part, and the heirs of Lord Berkeley on the other, respect- 
ing certain possessions not far from Wotton-under-Edge, in 
the county of Gloucester. It commenced at the end of the 
reign of Edward IV. and was depending till the reign of 
James I., when a compromise took place, it having lasted 
above a handred and twenty years, 
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THE SEXAGENARIAN; 
OR, A vere 


Bachelor's Reminiscences. 


CHAPTER I. ‘ 
woonee : 

Dulcis est memoria preteritorum malorum, ” 
- At the ago of sixty, when the fires of manhood are extinct, 
and the hair waxes silver on the brow, I sit down to: beguile 
my solitude by recalling the amours of youth. I have’ no 
feeling of delicacy.to restrain the disclosure, for most of those 
who will figure in the. ensuing pages, have gone before me 
to the tomb: a few, indeed, yet survive; but, like myself, they 
have become indifferent to. the sneers or praises of. the world. 
Let this then prove sufficient apology for my undertaking, 

I was the only child of a country gentleman, whose an- 
cestors had resided at the village of Caversham, from time 
immemorial. Reared at home under the auspices of a fond 
mother, whose name (although the winds of many winters have 
sighed over her grave) I yet recal with affection, I was 
remarkable for a certain susceptibility of constitution, which, 
some might call modesty, but which the man of the world 
would designate sheepishness, This feeling, whatever it might 
be, first evinced itself in a tendency to blush on the slightest oc- 
casion, particularly when women were the subjects of discourse. 
Indeed it was full eighteen years before I could even look. 
a woman in the face without blushing. At last, I accomplished 
it, in the person of. Mary H——, a young lady, who resided at 
Reading, with her aunt. She was my first love; the first who 
taught my. veins, in the burning language of a modern pet, 
to “run lightning.” I might indite marvels on the subject 
of her beauty—I might say, that her complexion rivalled ivory. 
in the exquisite polish of its purity, were I not, as a Sexage- 
narian, bound to preserve, at least,, some appearance of mo- 
deration in my reminiscences. Suffice it to say, that she was 
beautiful, and. I felt it.; It was, I think, in the theatre at 
Reading, that I first beheld her. She was seated in a box 
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in my immediate vicinity; and as the performances in a pro- 
vincial town are usually of a very second-rate character, I , 
had both lefsure and inclingtion to feast upon her beauty. 
She observed my emotion—the heightening bloom on my 
cheek, and the unusual lustre in my eye; and, with a feeling 
of gratified vanity—pardonable surely in a pretty young wo- 
man—retarned my glance“ with a smile, that even now, when 
so many years have intervened, sends the Bleed in stimalated 
currents through éach vein. 

The young reader will easily image to himself my rap- 
tares at this moment. My heart danced,. and my eyes glis- 
tened, I am certain; but noe sooner had my feelings been 
again awakened by one of the kindest looks thit were ever 
thrown, by maiden purity, uapen the vigiance of its ham- 
Me admirer, than -I shivered with delirious: oxtacy, and sank 
back apon my seat in a transport of ungovesnable entha- 
siasm. On recovering my senses~—my commoa sense, I 
should ebserve—I - harried down stairs’ to} the place ‘in 
which I Had seen the box-list deposited, and soon ascer- 
tained the name of my fair incognita, by the number of the 
box -in which her party was seated. ‘The box-keeper, in 
reply to my questions, and perhaps in gratitude to my li- 
berality, assured me that she was @ persen of respectability, 
that ‘her name was H——, that she was unmarried, and se- 
sided with her aunt in Friar-street. Transported at the pre- 
Pitious inteHigence, -I found it absolutely neecssary, “ as 
for the body asthe soul,” to give my high-wrought -sensibi-~ 
lities some little relief, aad accordingly took. short ramble 
about ‘the town—-building, as the reader will of course sup. 
pose, a thousand fairy fabries in the air, and peopling them 
with the creatures of my present admiration. Buat.these soon 
@vaporated; and I once more returned, in order to exhilirate 
myself with a sight of the dear girl, whose favoar [ had ap 
parently engaged. Judge then of my disappoiatment, when 
I discovered that Mary H—— had quitted the theatre, and that. 
a whole night—that etetnity in the calendar of 9 lover—. 
must elapse ere I‘ should: again banquet upon her beauty. 
Fendeavoured; as well as I could, to console myself. with the 
knowledge which I: had obtained of her abode; but my tam- 
per was so embittered by disappointment, that I agégallp 
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upset an o}d barrow-wonrn,. and deposited her, aceasta 
all) in the bowels of an overgrown gutter. -~ 

"The rest of the: night was spent in that state of anxious 
sleeplessness, which a lover, or a gentleman who is going to be 
hanged, can alone experience. Morning at. last dawned—~the 
grey light streamed, in gradually brightening effakgerice, through 
my windows, and roused me at once to breakfast and. to loved. 
1 dressed myself. acbordingly with peculiw neatness; ar- 
ranged my habiliments with a precision that Skeffington him- 
self might envy; and then proceeded towards Friar-street; re- 
solved, that if all other expedients failed of getting access 
to Mary, I would boldly enter. the. house, request the ho 
nour of an interview with ker parents, and make an offer of 
wy hand and fortune, My fortane,—whioh at that. time, corn- 
sisted of but a tolerable wardrobe, .and five shillings ina 
Jeathern purse—the:mslanoholy ruins of my Lamas ae goer. 
terly allowance, 

- But to return from this Waiessieds in my way 0 asic 
street, F seemed to tread, Hke ant Houri, the Paradise of Ma 
homet; fora more buoyant, unrefiecting, and excited heart, 
never lodged ia haman. bosom, than that which now flattered, 
until ft sickened, with anticipation of Mary's image. How 
cruelly has this vision of felicity beon reversed; and that 
too by an accident which—but. it 4s Hile te pene the 
period of. my blighted happiness, - Vt OF 

On wy arrival in-Friar-street, Ifousd, after « dei courte 
of interrogation, that the box-keeper’s information was dorrwet, 
and that the friends of Miss H. had long been established ha 
comparative opulence. and repute. ‘Phis put an end to. ints 
nite anxiety, for I had previously worked up my mind to 
@ state of despuir, foanded. upon. the probable. incorreetaess 
OF my information. Again:.even whom satisfied on' this head, 
I imagined that ho might bave changed the seats originally 
intended for my inamorato, and furnished me, instead, ' with 
the address of some virgin spinster. The bare ‘idén. of such 
a blunder was so intolerably painful that F actually sickonud 
with apprehension; when, on looking up, I.saw Mary Ho; 
seated, like a blushing statue, at one of thé parlour-witt 
dows, There she sat; the rich loxuriance of her chvshat 
tresses flowing down a bosom that man (96 at least I should 
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‘uppose) -had: never ‘yet invaded; her eye beaming forth the 
alternate expression of surprise and joy; and her ruby lips— 
Oh! heavens, I ‘shall-ran distracted if -I continue this de- 
scription. 

+ To proceed: on recoveriig my cantons: I advanced towards 
the house that enshrined my idol, and insinuated what may 
be. techutically called, a lover’s rap—palpitating, mysterious, 
-and intermittent, A servant in fall livery appeared at the 
ubtmons, and, cre ‘ten minetes. had elapsed—minutes nover 
Dy me to be forgotten—the dreaded Rabicon was past, and I 
stood in the: full dark eye of the woman I adored. - She re- 
tired, however, in instant confusion;.and, with a preparatory 
hhem!—that.: necessary preface to a declaration—I gave way to 
amy nataral susceptibility, and (ye -powers of impudence! for- 
give me) disalosed my-attachment for Mary, to her aunt, whe 
.was entering the room. . ‘The good. lady .smiled.at:my propo- 
sal; but her smile spoke rather the language-of incredulity 
than -apprava): -I saw this; aud was proceeding to answer the 
scruples which I imagined my abraptness might have raised, 
cwhen she asked me, in a pathetic tone, if I was acquainted with 
her neice’s situation. , I eagerly replied,in the affirmative, and 
confossod:the whole_acsount:with which I.-had been previously 
furnished by.the box-keeper.: The old. Indy here drew -heraelf 
ap, applied for assistance to her snaff-box, and then requested 
to know if I had made minater. enquiries, or had: received 
more explicit information. ; Wondering ‘at the singularity of 
this. catechism, I-answered in the négative, and was procéed- 
ing (after the form in that-case. made ‘and provided) to. state 
the beauty, accomplishments, graces, fascinations, &c. &o: of 
the ‘interesting Mary, when her aunt thus cut.short my :rhap- 
sody :—‘ There. is, my dear sir, there is one obstacle to a 
union with my neive, whioh I-fear you will find insuperable.” 
 Insuperable!” . I replied, “ Goad God, madam; you mistake 
the: natare of my. character; is it possible, think you, that I 
ean resist ‘such fascination—such grace—such modesty— 
pach ——?” ‘This js all very delightful, my young friend; but 
have you never -yet, heard that Mary has had the misfor- 
tune—” I felt.a cold chill creep over me at the word,‘ mis- 
fortune,”. aad with infinite, agitation, contrived.at last to stam, 
mer out: Hew, madam? has Miss H——~ (a. bow of extremé 
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formality accompanied the monosyllable ‘ Miss’) been to” 
when the old lady again exclaimed, “ Have you never then 
beard that my neice has got—” “a child, madam?” I retarned 
with increasing stateliness. “ No, sir—a wooden leg,” returned 
the aunt, covering her face with a handkerchief. Conceive, 
gentle reader, my astonishment, at hearing this intelligence! 
I stood for a few seconds, like Lot’s wife,.in.a state of pe 
trification. My eyes were fixed and glassy; my teeth chats 
tered; and my hair stood in a state of swinish and briatly 
erection on my occiput. “ A wooden leg?” I involuntarily 
repeated; “gracious heavens, what a discovery! a pig-facé 
would even be preferable.”—At this instant, a noise was béeard 
ascending the stair-casc—tramp-—tramp—it slowly proceeded 
towards the drawing-room, and sounded to my sensitive care 
so like the obnoxious joint, that I hurried away in a state 
of actaal distraction; overturning, in the velocity of my flight; 
the servant who was entering with the tray. . 

On reaching home, I gave instant way to the agita« 
tion that this interview had excited. I avoided society; 
wrote elegies about blighted hopes, and so forth; and com-, 
mitted the usual absardities of a disappointed suitor. But 
this did not last long; for there is a healthful elasticity, 
about the youthful mind that shakes off the load .of sorrow, 
as the morning breeze brushes the dew-drop from the rose. 
Such at Icast was my case; and though, to the present mo- 
ment, I can never manage to look a wooden leg in the face, 
without blushing, yet, with the exception of this shy pecp- 
liarity, I can recur to my earliest love with feelings of amuse- 
ment and ridicule. Would to heaven, that all my disap- 
pointments were as slight! would that~-but I am here trench- 
ing on the province of my second chapter; which, in order. 
to keep in appropriate countenance, I intend to indite on; 
the first of April. Till then, reader, in the words of John: 
Philip Kemble—“ Hail, and farewell.” g 


(To be continued.) 
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. | THE GRANDFATHER'S COMPLAINT. 
Mr. Eprtor, 

I am.a plain old gentleman, a few years past my grand 
climacteric, with sufficient spirit and energy to enjey and ap- 
preciate the hilarity and vivacious cheerfalness of youth.’ Now; 
sir, I! must inform you, that I. have four grand-daughters, ‘all 
of whom I love very much, and should love. more, would they 
let me—bnt, somehow or other, while my heart: glows with 
fondness, its demonstration is prevented by some little im- 
perfections, which I would thank you, -as they are constant 
readers of your agreeable miscellany, to. make some com- 
ments ‘on; as I conceive it,:sir, to be your.duty, to augment 
the beauty. of ‘your countrywomen—not by inventing washes 
‘and cosmetics, of which, heaven knows!: there are already too 
manyto destroy it—but by eradicating the blemishes of ‘the 
mind, which are: more. injurious to female charms, than even 
carbuncles and pimples.—Theresa, the eldest of my grand- 
children, is‘a wit—but so pert withal, ‘that it is impossible 
even for her poor:old grandfather:to escape the keen edge 
of her satire. In my time, Mr. Editor, wit in a woman’.was 
thought a dangerous thing; now it is used indiscriminately; 
its sharp point .is bent equally against friends and foes, and 
pierces without discimination or judgment.—Theresa goes re- 
gularly to church; but in what part of .the service she learns 
to ridicule ‘physical. imperfections and constitutional defects, 
which itis not in. the morali.capacity of the human species 
to cure or prevent, I am at a loss to determine; for if I judge 
rightly of .the spirit of Christianity, it teaches us, not only to 
pity, but to be indulgent to the infirmities arising from nature, 
while it holds up to contempt and just abhorrence, those vices. 
which tend to the demoralization of the species. I have some-. 
times the gout in my great toe; and while suffering under 
its most acuto paroxisms, my limping gait and two cratches 
are frequent subjects of sarcasm and raillery. The prime 
minister, our gracious sovereign, and even the ministers of 
our holy religion, are not exempt from her attacks.—Now, 
sir, is this good sense, sound reason, or correct judgment? 
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How is the moral discipline of self-restraint to be discerned 
in woman, if her tongue is allowed to range at large into 
the regions of politics, jurisptudence, and religion? to descant 
upon subjects, ‘of which she knows no more than the great 
house-dog ?—Really, sir, I am out of patience at hearing wo- 
men talk about what they have not absolutely capacities to 
comprehend; or, at least, so it is natural to judge, from the 
manner in which they discant on them, In my days, Mr. 
Editor, a young man was obliged to read, to think, and to 
observe, before he presumed to obtrude his opinion on those 
who were older, and consequently wiser, than himself; but.in 
this-enlightencd age, knowledge, forsooth, is intuitive; or at 
least it appears, that men are made to study, and women to 
talk. Excuse the garrullity of an old man, but I cannot help 
thinking that good sense and good-nature are essential in- 
gredients to female beauty; and that wit, without either, re-. 
sembles, a wasp with twenty stings, were such a monster of 
natare possible, and should be equally as much avoided. + 
. Priscilla is my second grand-dapghter, and, between our- 
selves, just turned thirty—(but not a word of this, if you please,” 
in any remonstrances.you may think proper to make) yet she. 
lisps in numbers, and trips into the room, in a mincing dancing - 
step.—Affectation is her study ; and to appear what she.is not,, 
her sole endeavour. Priscilla is good-natured, of an engaging 
figure and agreeable person; yet.she is spoilt, absolutely spoilt,: 
by her egregious vanity; for I can call her intolerable desire 
of admiration by no softer term. Did Priscilla know the 
perverse and. obstinate disposition of, our sex, she would at, 
least less evidently appear to. solicit love, by extorting ad-,; 
miration: _Cupid scorns such fetters; he is the child of na-- 
ture, and flies alike before the malignity of spleen and the. 
contortions of affectation. 

Cecilia, my third grand-daughter, isa a beauty, a perfect 
beauty; that is, her eyes are azure blac,, the eyebrows finely: 
turned and pencilled every morning with care; her hair flaxen, 
her figure enchanting ;—yet the little syreo, not contented with: 
these exuberant donations of the Cyprian goddess, ‘spends her 
mornings at the toilet, spoiling those beauties which she wishes 
tp augment, by rouge, carmine, and I know.not what; so that, - 
in my opinion, the peony-rose complexion of our florid milk-, 
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maid, is.preferable to the medley of art in one of nature’s 
favourites. 

Adcla is the loveliest of nature’s works; so innocent, so in- 
affensive and modest!—dear, little creature, could you see the 
vermillion hue of her cheek as she enters the well-filled draw- 
ing-room, and observe the grace and elegance of her motions, 
surely you, like me, would be enchanted with me petite mig- 
nonne, for so, in the fondness of my heart, I denominate my 
youngest grandchild. Oneimperfection, one only imperfection, 
if it may be so called, is Adela’s—She loves.music, vraiment 
a ls folie, as she herself acknowledges, for her pericraniam 
has been examined by the craniologists or phrenologists, I 
know not which you call them; though, when I was a boy 
at school, I recollect learning something about phrene, mind, 
but we never searched the cranium for it. Adela is with 
difficulty prevailed upon to favour the company with an air, 
but when once she is seated, swift fly the fingers, rattle go 
the keys—and, instead of a sweet little dalcet strain, wo are, 
nailed to our chairs -for an hour, by good-breeding atid po-’ 
liteness, while Adela exhibits, without good-breeding or polite- 
ess, all the airs and graces of science.—Quavers, semi-qua- 
vers, and demisemi-quavers (I know not the technical terms 
of the art) ‘are all brought into request; looks of aneasiness’ 
and ennui, succeed expresaidns of admiration and delight ;. 
bet still, the incorrigible performer, absorbed in her own fe- 
livitous sensations, unmercifally proceeds, until yawning and: 
gaping absolutely seizes some of the most devoted admirers: 
of Adela, and avowed votaries of Euterpe—coughing, hem- 
ming and whispering are unminded, and we are compelted, 
in spite of ourselves, to listen to the termination of the sweetly’ 
pretty picee of one of the most celebrated composers of the 
day. Perhaps you, Mr. Editor, maybe yourself an enthusiastic’ 
devotee to this, I mast acknowledge, most delightfal science; 
bat in pity to.a poor lame old man—give Adela a hint, that 
however exquisite the gratification that may be derived from’ 
her really excellent performances, yet there are no enjoy- 
ments, of which we aré susceptible, that do not become wea- 
risome by being continued to: satiety. If my grand-daugh- 
ters will attend to your admonitions, and by a little altera- 
tion, in their otherwise exemplary conduct, smooth the-rugged 
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path of declining age, you, sir, will have the gratification, 
if not of protracting my existence, at least of rendering its 
subsequent period comparatively smooth and easy; and I 
shall acknowledge to the last moments of my life, my obli- 
gations to your kindness; as well as the good sense of my 
dear grand-children, in proving by theif conduct that thoy 
are wiser ‘to-morrow than they have been to-day—and by 
correcting those little blemishes and imperfections, which I 
have so freely communicated, that they do not wish to far- 
Yow my cheek with sorrow, or silver: my hairs too early with 
the tokens of age—while: the children of my dear and only 
child will, by conquering their defects, increase their amia- 
bility and constitute their own as well as my happiness. 
I am, sir, 
With sentiments of respect, _ 
Your obedient servant, 


@. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PUNCTUALITY. ‘ 
Metuop is the very hinge of business; -and. there is ne 
method without punctuality. - Punctuality: is important, be- 
cause it subserves the peace and good temper of a family: 
the want of it .not. only .infringes on necessary. duty, but 
sometimes excludes this duty. 

The calmness of mind which. it predaces, is another oi 
vantage of punctaality;.a disorderly man is always in a hur- 
ry; he has no time to speak to you, because he is going 
elsewhere; and when he gets there, he is toe late for his bu= 
siness; or he must hurry, away to another before. be can. 
finish it. Punctuality gives weight to character. “‘Sueh w 
man has made an appointment.”—“ Then I know. he will 
keep it.” And this generates punctuality in yeu; for, like 
other virtues, it propagates itself: servants and children must 
be punctual, where their leader is so, -Appointments, indeed, 
become debts; I-owe you pupetuality; if 1 have made an ap= 
pointment with you, I have no right to throw away your 
time, if T do my own, i 
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HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DRAMA,. 


WITH 


Alnccbotes sf its roteasers, Mucient and Modern. 


Tae Drama received its birth amid religious feasts, and 
rural festivities. The happy completion of the vintage, and 
the hymns of Bacchus, were sung by her in the homely lan- 
guage of joyous rusticity—The luxuriant shade of the un- 
burthened vines, formed the rich scenery of her simple thea- 
tre, while her youthfal ardour desired no tore costly stage 
than the fragrant grass of the Icarian soil.—Thespis, however, 
soon seduced her from her groves, to be a wanderer in his 
more garish painted car; and even to deform her original 
simplicity, with quaint disgaises—But Eschylus arose, and 
the drama of Athens was rescued from disgrace. With the 
spirit of a soldier, who had fought in the glorious fields of Ma- 
rathon, Salamis, and Ptateca, he transposed into his plays the 
heroes of Homer; transforming, indeed, the humourous drolls 

- of the early dramatists, into the majestic promulgators of 
tagnanimity and trath.—Having thus operied the sources of 
virtue upon his fellow citizens, he retired into Sicily; and there 
passed his old age with honour, under the hospitality of Hiero, 
king of Syracuse. He died in that vity; but us some tribute 
to the memory of a man, whose ‘birth amongst them the Athe- 
tans considered a glory, they faised a monument to his 
nate, while his works they regarded as one of the proudest 
of their country. 

Sophocles trod quickly on the steps of such a master.— 
He, also, had commanded armies; and was equally emulous 
to mingle the poet’s bays with the warrior’s laurel.—Enrie 
pides was the next; and he left the stady of philosophy, 
which he had sought under the auspices of Anaxagoras him- 
self, for the moro attractive pursuits of the drama.—The 
court of Macedon had the distinction of retaining him while 
living; ‘and’ of emtombing him when dead, beneath a sa- 
perb sarcophagus in the neighbourhood of the poetical founs 
tain of Arethusa.—Euripides was quotéd by St. Paul, when 
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preaching to the Athenians.—With this dramatic triamvi- 
rate of the first order, existed also at the same time Chro- 
nides, Phormis, and Epicharmus, the inventors of comedy.— 
The two latter entirely laid aside the farcical buffoonery, and 
mischievous ridicule, which loaded the incongruous dialogues 
of their comic predecessors; and cast into a regular plan 
of dialogue, those characters in the commonwealth whose 
public peculations, or vices, in-general, rendered their eon- 
duct a subject of scrutiny and fll example.—Plato is said 
to have imbibed much of his knowledge of human nature 
from the comedies of Epichwrmus especially. 
_ Aristophanes followed; and he lashed the age so severely, 
that the legislature issued a decree to stop the boldness of his 
satire.—-But the poet eluded the vigilance of tlie magistrates, 
by affixing fictitious names to real characters; thus render 
ing the censure more ‘biting, by shewing that the man could 
be recognized by his prominent vice, through the deepest die 
guise. Menander, in subsequent times, attacked the evils of 
the age, without reference to any particular known indivi- 
duals; and thés, by his judicious management of human na- 
tare, rendered his plays more beneficial in a moral point of 
view, than his predecessors.—A man will apply lessons to 
himself, when they are not evidently directed to him, and 
forced upon his notice by an officious world.—This latter 
circumstance is apt to summon pride. against wisdom ; and the 
“foul fiend” is too often: the victor. Z 

We have now seen the progress of the Grecian stage from 
the green sward, to the courts of kings, and the columned 
theatre; and we shall next find that the Roman drama, also, 
was the offspring of woods and fields.—She drew her first 
breath in Etruria, amidst the rough jests, and swilled jollity 
of Fescinnia.—At Rome, she received a more polished na-' 
ture: and, under the name of Satyre, attacked with spirited 
raillery the reigniog follies of the people.—Livius Andronicus 
and Pjautas were, to Latium, what Aristophanes was‘ to: 
Greece.—And Terence poured, through the Latin tongue, all: 
the force and sweetness of Menander. ve 

Upon the subversion of. the Roman empire by the barba- 
rans of the north, the vast influx of bratality and sotted ig-- 
Rorance; trampled on literature, and put all its professors te’ 
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Sight.—The drama vanished with them.—Time wore on through 
the middle ages, while a savage austerity, or monastic.dreams, 
seemed to have usurped the cheerfulness of classic elegance, 
and to mock the. religion they avowed, by disgraceful ca- 
prices, foreign from her purity.—The Thespian cast was again 
resamed; and so continued, to the outrage of good sense and. 
common decency, till in England it was put down by royal, 
edict in the reign of Edward the. Third.—But the writers of, 
holy. mysteries. were yet permitted; and the sacred characters. 
of divine writ, were daily barlesqued and profaned. 

Such, then, was the prevailing darkness, until the as-— 
cending glories of Shakspeare and of Jonson, rose upon the 
borizon.. Day now opened upon the world; genius flamed in 
the firmament: and the whole land seemed to heave, to ime 
bibe the vivifying' warmth, which of a sudden appeared to 
spread before every sterile object with fruit and flowers.— 
With Jonson, literature. had taken \its throne again.—With 
Shakspeare, the virtues, the graces, came forth; and all that 
was great and exemplary in the characters of men.—But 
those two stars set for awhile.—Vanbrugh and Soathern, with 
Farquhar, and others like unto them, took possession of the 
theatre, and threw a dismal, a dangerous shadow, over its 
scenes: for they laid them with pit-falls.—In short, the vio- 
letice which they used to the unguarded purity of the muse, 
has since been falsely, and stupidly, imputed to her own in- 


nate propensities.—But it cannot be the genius of the drama. 


to be immoral; her source is in natare;.and, like her origi- 
nal, she must in the end be profitable to those who stady 
her—that is, when left to her own natural march.—The evil 


that has been imputed to herself, arises from the unhappy. 


influence of those pre-eminent personages, whose high titles 
ought rather to be never-silent memorials of the cause and 
end of their elevation.—Charles the Second, with such men 
as Buckingham and Rochester, corrupted in themselves, ex- 


tended the malignant spirit to the people, and forced it on 


the stage. 

In opposition to these treasons against the empire, not 
more of morality, than the feelings of a gentleman, appeared | 
a little army of worthies; amongat whom, : - Addison and Steele, 


with Rowe, Thompson, and later writers, have given trage- 
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dies and comedies to the world, deserving’ its highest plau- 
¢its.—But vigorously as these authors ‘have struggled on the ~ 
side of propriety and just taste, they are even yct in the 
back-ground.— What then must we say, but that it would 
be well if those numbers, ‘calling themselves the public, and 
who are so prone to denounce the general folly, or. tedium, 
of the theatre, would, in the particular instances of its re-. 
newed attempts to introduce good sense, fine taste, purity of 
morals, and elevation of sentiment,—if these persons would 
hail such attempts with heart and- bands, instead of wea- 
tying at scenes, however blameless, which are not laden 
with bombast and pageantry. D. 


4 APRIL. 


Aprit is. derived from Aprilis, of aperio, I open; because 
the earth, in this month, begins to open her bosom for the 
production of vegetables. pee cohen 


st. ALL, or, AULD Foot’s Day.—On this day every body 
strives to make as many fools as he can: the wit chiefly cone. 
sists in sending persons on what are called sleeveless errands ; 
for the history of Eve’s mother, for pigeon’s milk, stirrup oil, 
and similar ridiculous absurdities. ‘The origin of these ab- 
surd customs may be traced to the example set at Court 
of having a foot or jester, who was licensed to say what he 
pleased, even to Majesty itself, without any offence being 
taken; and the people, considering themselves free to exercise 
their jocalar faculties upon one another, without exciting anger, 
established an ‘¢ All Fools’ Day ;” or a day upon which every 
one had equal liberty to exert his powers of mockery, decep- 
fion, and every species of waggish drollery. 


15th. Maunpy Tuurspay.—This day is called, in Latin, 
dies Mandati, the day of the command, being the day on 
which our Lord washed the feet of his disciples, as recorded 
in the second lesson. This practice was long kept up in the 
monasteries, Alter the ceremony, liberal dunations were 
VOL, XIX, 8.1. u 
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made to the poor, of clothing and of silver money, and re- 
freshments were given them, to mitigate. the severity of. the 
fast. A relic of this custom is still preserved in the dona- 
tions dispensed at Whitehall-chapel, on that-day, by the 
King’s Almoner, to as many poor persons as the King is 
years’ old. They consist of woollen and linen cloth, shoes, 
stockings, five three-penny loaves each, salt salmon, cod, and 
herrings, wooden cups of ale and wine; and lastly, a piece 
of gold, and as many silver pennies, to each individaal, as 
the Monarch has numbered years. : 


16th. Goop Fripay.—This day commemorates the saffer- 
ings ‘of Christ, as a propitiation for oar sins.—Holy Friday, 
or the Friday in Holy Week, was its ancient and general 
appellation; the name Good Friday, is peculiar to the Eng- 
lish Church. It was observed as a day of extraordinary de- 
votion. Buns, with crosses upon them, are usually eaten in 
London, and some other places, on this day, at breakfast. 
This is afragment of the superstition of our forefathers; who 
probably first received the practice from the custom among 
the Greeks, who used to make preseats of coloured eggs, 
and cakes of Easter-bread, at this season, 


18th. Easter Day.—Easter is styled by the fathers the 
highest of all festivals, the feast of feasts, the queen of fes- 
tivals, and Dominica Gaudii, the joyous Sunday. Masters 
ranted freedom to their slaves at this season, and valuable 
‘presents were made to the poor. Anciently, the first dish 
that was brought up to table on Easter day, was a red-her- 
ring tiding away on horseback; i. e. a herring ordered by 
the cook something after the likeness of a man on horseback, 
“set in a corn salad —The custom of eating a gammon of 
-“bacon at Easter (which is still kept up in. many parts of 
England,) was founded on this, viz. to shew their abhorrence 
of Judaism at that solemn commemoration of our Lord’s req 
surrection, : : 


asta ill: 
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‘REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SALVATOR ROSA. By 
Lady Morgan. 2 Vols. 8vo. * 1824, 


Satvator Rosa was a man of real genius. He is gene- 
rally known as a painter of distinguished eminence in an 
age and country, jin which the art he cultivated was io its 

- most flourishing state; but he was also an engraver, a mu- 
sician, a theatrical performer, and a writer of both poetry 
and prose; and in each of those capacities he displayed ta- 
lents of no common occurrence. When we add to this, that 
he was not only a bold and original thinker, but likewise 
& busy actor in the political convulsions which disturbed his 
country, no more need be sald to prove, that if any deficiency 
of interest attaches to the volumes beforé us, it eannot be 
attributed to the nature of the subject on which Lady Morgan 
-has chosen to expatiate. 

This great artist was the son of Antonio Rosa, an obscure 
but industrious practitioner of architecture and land-surveying, 
in the small village of Renella,' in the kingdom of Naplés, 
where Salvator was born in the year 1615. He was destined 
by his parents for the ecclesiastical profession, and received 
an education superior to what might otherwise have. fallen 
to his lot. But his genius broke through the restraints which 
accident had imposed on him, At the age of sixteen, he sud- 
denly left the seminary in which he had ,been placed, and 
at first devoted himself to the study of music, in which he: at- 
tained great proficiency, and became a skilful composer. But 
an event occurred which inspired him with the love.of paint- 
ing, and to that art he henceforth chiefly dedicated his talents, 

The elder sister of Salvator .Rosa.was married to Francesom 
Francanzani, a “painter, who, though through life unknown to 
fortune, was not even then} uaknown to fame.”—“ This union, 
and still more a sympathy of talent and character between the 
brothers-in-law, frequently carried Salvator to the stanza, or 
work-room of Brancesco.” Here he sometimes amused him- 
self in copying whatever pleased his fancy in-the pictures of- 
that artist; and his latent genius thus awakened, his sketches’. 
were so.much admired that he was easily persuaded to adopt 
painting as profession. But his taste was formed more from 
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the stady of nature among the wilds of the Appennines, than 
from hambie imitation of the works of others. Wandering 
about the forests, rocks, and glens, of his native country, 
emong the peasantry and banditti, his mind and memory 
became familiar with those'scenes -of terrible magnificence, 
which the future productions of his pencil exhibit, Return- 
ing to Naples on the death of his father, Salvator was obliged 
te Iabour for the support of his destitute family; and for 
some time he found it difficult to procure a sabsistence for 
them, from the hasty sale of his pictures and sketebes. But 
he was not destined always to toil thus in obscurity, © 

“ It happened that as thé Cavaliere Lanfranco was returning 
one day in his splendid equipage from La Chiesa del Gesu to his 
lodgings by La Strada della Carita, he was struck by a picture 
in oil which hung outside the} shop-door of a revenditore, with 
other odds and ends of second-hand wares, Lanfranco stopped 
his cafrigge, and ordered Antonio Richiert, his favorite pupil, 
to alight, and bring him the painting which had attracted his 
attention. The revenditéré was struck by ani honour so little 
to be expected. The carriage of the great Signor Cavaliere 
Lanfranco stopping before his miserable bulk, was a distinction 
to excite the envy of all his compeers in the Strada della 
Carita; and he came forward with many gesticulations of re- 
spect, wiping the dust from a paintingon canvas, four palms 
in length, which had lain for weeks unnoticed at his shop-door; 


while ‘hells’ and ‘ purgatories,’. saints and martyrs, had. gowe . 


off with successful rapidity. 


“© Lahfranco took the picture into his carriage; and: @ nearer 


ingpection convinced him of the accuracy of his first rapid 
decision. It was labelled “datera di Agar e del suo figlto 
career per ee seta.” 

es * *-. se * . 

«There was e the conception of this picture a tone of deep 
and powerful feeling, a gloomy and melancholy originality, 
‘which probably strack on the imagination of Lanfranco even 
more than its execution, He sought for the name of the 
-painter, who was evidently of ino school, who copied no mas- 


ter, and whose manner was all bis own; :and in a corner ke, 


perceived & superscription uaknown to fame, ‘and by its dimi- 
«utive términation almost consigned to riditate. It was ‘Sai- 
-vatoriello.” The revenditore either could not, or would not, 
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give any intelligence concerning.the painter; and Lanfranco, 
paying without hesitation the .price demanded, .carried home 
.the picture in his carriage, and gave general orders to the 
pupils to purchase all they saw bearing the signatare of Sai- 
vatoriello, without reservation. When he departed for Rome, 
Hagar was the companion of his voyage, and became the chief 
ornament of his picture-gallery at La Vigna.” 

Having thus obtained natice and patronage, he was induced 
to remove to Rome, where he at length established bis re- 
. putation and fame. Thus raised by his talents to a degree 
of independance, the native fierceness of his disposition dis- 
played itself. Lady Morgan relates some amusing anecdotes, 
which serve to illustrate the character of the painter, . 

*& Roman‘noble endeavouring one day ‘to drive a hard 
bargain with him, he coolly interrupted him. to say, that, till 
the picture was finished, he himself did not know its value; 
observing, ‘I never bargain, sir, with my pencil; for it knows 
not the value of its own labour before the work is finished. 
When the picture is done, I will let you know what it costs, 
and then yeu may take it or not, as you please.’ ” 

* * . * ey ’ ° . . 

«A Roman prince, more notorious for his pretensions to 
wirtu than for liberality to artists, sauntering one day in Sal- 
vator’s gallery in the Via Babbuina, paused before one of his 
“Yandscapes, and after a Jong contemplation of its merits, ex- 
- claimed, ‘ Salvator mio! 1 am*strangely tempted to purchase 
this picture ;—tell me at once the lowest price?” - 

“* Two hundred scadi,’ replied Salvator, carelessly, 

«© ¢ Two hundred scudi! ohime! that is a price!—but we'll 
talk of it another time.” 

“The Ilustrissimo took his leave; but, bent upon having 
the picture, he shortly returned, and again enquired ‘ the 
- Jowest price.’ 

«© ¢Three hundred scudi!? was the sullen reply. 

‘¢ Corpo di Bacco! cried the astonished prince, ‘ mi durla, 
‘ eostra Signoria, you are joking; I see I must e’en wait upon 
your better hamour; and so addio, Signor Rosa.’ 

“The next day brought back the prince ‘to the painter’s 
gallery; who, on entering, saluted Salvator with a jocose air» 
and added, ‘Well, Signor Amico, how goes the market ‘to- 
day? have prices risen or fallen?’ 

v3 
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“Pour hundred scadi is the price to-day!’ replied Sal- 
vdtor, with ‘affected calmness; when, suddenly giving way 
to his natural impetuosity, and no longer stifling his indig- 
nation, ‘he burst forth,—‘ The fact is, your Excellency would 
not now obtain this picture from me at any price; and yet 
40 little value do F put upon its merits, that I deem it worthy 
of no better fate than this ;, and snatching|the pannel on which 
‘Gt was painted from the wall, he @ung it to the ground, and 
With sbis foot broke it into an handred pieces. ‘ His Ezcel- 


‘dency’ made an unceremonions retreat, ‘and retarned no more 


to drive a hard bargain. 
“The story, as usual, circulated through Rome, to the dis- 
advantage of the compromising artist; and confirmed the cha- 


“yaotet, which has still remained with him, of being ‘ un cervello 


fndomito ¢ feroce;’ a hot-brained and desperate fellow.” 
c (Te be continued. ) 


‘ DUKE CHRISTIAN OF LUNEBURG, or Tradition from 


the. Hartz. By Miss Jane Porter.’ In three Volumes. 
London, 1824, 12mo. Longman. © 

‘Tue name and talents of Miss Jane Porter must be fami- 
liar to all, who. can boast of an acquaintance with modern 


_ Jiteratare. Her Thaddeus of Warsaw, is a tale which cap- 
‘, not be read without admiration of the taste and genius of 
. the author. ‘Christian of Laneburg,” is certainly inferior, 


in seme points, to that very popular work; but. it displays 
the same style and manner, and inculcates the same system 
of pure morality which runs through all the productions‘ of 


- this lady’s pen, and forms one of their strongest recommen- 


dations.—These volumes contain an historical romance, the 
scene of which-is laid partly in England, and partly on. the 
continent of Europe. The period to which the events are 
referred is the reign of our James the First: and Duke Chris- 
tian, who figures as the principal hero, (for there are threc,) 
-was aleader of the Protestant party in the religieus .dis 


_ putes which convulsed the German empire in the beginning 


of the seventeenth century. | 
There are several passages in this publication, which we 


. ‘should be strongly tempted to Jay before our readers, if our 


limits would admit them. But we the less regret their ex- 
clasion as we can strongly recommend the whole work to the 
perusal of our readers in general, as one which can scarccly 
fail to interest the imagination and improve the mind. 
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Entelligence relatibe to Mtterature and the sets. 


CAPTAIN PARRY.—The Journal of the Second Voyage of this enterprising 
Navigator, is about to make its immediate appearance. 


Chinese Literature.—Thoagh the Asiatic dominions of the Emperor of Rus. 
sia border on China, his subjects have hitherto contributed but little towards 
a knowledge of the Chinese Empire. But the Archimandrite Hyacinthus, 
who has lately retarned to Rossia, after a long residence at Pekin, ts satd 
to have.componed : several works relative to the history, antiquities, and’ 
general learning of the Chinese; and there is reason to believe that the 
Emperor Alexander will cause these productions to be printed. 


John Kembie.—A Life of the late Mr. Kemble may be expected from 
the pen of Mr. James Boaden. It will, as might be concladed from the 
character and talents of the writer, contain much interesting alee 
relative to the history of the Drama, 


Gcethe.— A transiation of the memoirs of the veteran Goethe, the facies 
Of the Sorrows of Werter, written by himself, is preparing for publication 


. The Royal "Society of Literature —A list has jast been made public of 
the Royal Associates of this new literary institution, Their names are as 
follow :—Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Rev. Edward Davies, Rev. John Jamie- 
son, Rev. Thomas Robert Malthus, Thomas James Mathias, James Millingen, 


- Sir William Ouseley, William Roscoe, Rev. Henry John Todd, Sharon Ture 
ner. These Gentlemen, who are well known as public writers of the bighest 


distinction, are entitled to equal shares of his Majesty’s muniticent dona 
tion of £1000 per annum. 


Mr, T. E. Bowditch—This gentleman, who long resided on the western 


+ coast of Africa, of which he published an interesting account, died not long 


since in that country. He was a native of Bristol, and was born in 4793. 
fre. Sophia Lee.—The authoress of “ The Recess, a Tale of other Times,” 


a a4 Hermit’s Tale,” “ The Chapter of Accidents,” a Comedy, and other 


works of imagination, died- on the 18th of this month, at Clifton, near Brie 
tol. She was the daughter of Mr. Jobn Lee, a performer at Covent-garden 
Theatre, and sister of Mrs. Harriet Lee, authoress of ‘ Canterbury Tales,” 
&c. &e. 


Proftser Schlegel.—The King has been pleased to patronize Prof. Schlegel’s 


. intended publication intitled « Ramayana,” by allowing his aro? name 


tw be placed at the head of the list of Subscribers. 
Musical Phenomenon.—George Aspull, a boy eight years old, has exhibited 


: véry extraordinary talents asa mosician. He plays, on the harpsichord, the 


most difficuit pieces at sight; and hia volantartes, or extemporary composi. 
tions, manifest mach taste.and genius. He has been introduced to the King; 
and had the honour to entertain his Majesty and a select party, sabe: were 


+ most highly gratified by his performance. 


New Discovery.—Mr, Perkins, the inventor of the art of Steel Engraving, 
bas found ont -a method’ of discharging cannon by the expapsive force of 
steam. . 

“(The Loves of the Colouss, and other + Poems," are annoanced for pab- 
lication. 
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_ EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FOR MARCH, 1624. 


ParviamentaRy Proceepincs.—The most prominent pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, during the past month, are, the 
measures about to be adopted, relative to the Silk-trade, 
and the plans about to be pursued, to ameliorate the condition 
of the Negro slaves, in Trinidad, St. Lucia, and Demerara. 

That part of the alterations in the silk-laws, which is 
ntended to legalize the importation of foreign-manufactured 
silke, subject to an ad valorum daty of thirty per cent., has 
been strongly, but ineffectaally, opposed by the silk-manu- 
factarers; their remonstrances, however, obtained from 
ministers, a drawback of nearly the whole of the duties 
paid on all raw or thrown silk, warehoused under the king’s 
lock, at the risk of the parties, on the 25th of March; and 
of one-half of the bounties on the exportation of silk-manu- 

_factures, provided the said manufactures (being wholly of 
silk, and uncut), be warehoused, on or before the 5th of April, 
under the king’s lock, and taken out, for home consumption, 
within thirty days from that date. The prohibitions on the 
importation of silk manufactures will cease and determine 
on the 5th day of July, 1826. The redaction of the duties 
on raw and thrown silk took place on the 2th ult. These 
measures are intended to have a two-fold beneficial effect; 
first, by decreasing the duties, to increase home consumption, 
and enable the manufacturer to compete with foreign markets ; 
and, secondly, by taking off the prohibitions on foreign-manu- 
factured silks, to induce other nations to remove some of 
their restrictions on the importation of British manufactures; 
and thus open the way to a more liberal policy, and to a 
free trade. z : 

Mr. Canning’s bill, for the more effectual suppression of 
the African slave-trade, will, if it pass in its..proposed form, 
constitute trading in slaves, by British subjects, or in British 
ships, an.act of piracy: and render all parties implicated in 
that nefarious traffic, liable to the penalties consequent on 
piracy. In bis able, and traly-eloquent speech, an moving 
for leave to bring in the bill, he noticed the regulations 
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enforced by an order. in Council, and now adopted in Tr 
nidad, St. Lucia, and Demerara, for the amelioration of the 
present slaves, and gradual abolition of slavery altogether. 
Our other colonies having a legislative assembly of their 
own, are to be left to themselves, in the hope that they will, 
of their own accord, foltow the example set them by these 
three islands. These regulations are as follow:—1. The 
use of the whip, so indecent and shocking, is atterly 
abolished, in regard to female slaves.—2. The whip is no 
longer’ to be borne by the driver in the field; to be no 
longer employed as a summary punishment of the male 
negroes; to be wholly jaid aside as a stimulus to labour; 
and resorted to only as a chastisement for misbehaviour, 
deliberately proved and recorded.—3. Ample provision is 
to be made.for the religious instruction of the negroes, by 
the appointment of two bishops, with a body of regular 
clergymen under them.—4. Marriage is to be encouraged. 
families never to bé separated, and the property of the slave 
‘is to be protected by positive law.—5. Banks are to be — 
established, in which the slave may deposit: his earnings; the 
mioney 86 placed to be sacred, at all times, from the master’s 
\§tasp.—8. The testimony of slaves, under certain limitations, 
depending on personal character, is to be received in all civil 
cases, except. when the master’s imniediate interests are 
concerned; and in all criminal cases, except when the life 
-of a white person is-involved.—7. The slave who has 
acquired a certain sum of. money, is to have the power of 
purchasing his own freedom, or that of his wife, or child; 
and thus the father may become, as it-is fit he should, the 
instrument of liberty,to his own offspring. The perusal of these 
excellent regulations cannot but give pleasure to our benevo- 
lent readers; ‘and the only regret they will elicit, will be, that 
they are not to be enforced in ‘all our colonies. Earnestly 
do we pray, that the. time will arrive, when the term “ slave” 
will be known only ia remembrance; and the first step 
toward that desired moment, we cannot help considering, 
would be, the general enforcement of the above order in 
Council. 

Domestic Inrettieence.—On the 10th, his Majesty, 
whose health, ‘we are happy to state, is mach improved, held 
alevee at his palace, in Pall-Mall, which was not so nome- 
-Tously attended as was expected; probably owing to the 
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short notice in the Gazette. After the levee had broken up, 
his Majesty left town for Windsor. 

The new London-Bridge has at length been commenced. 
-In the early part of the month, the first pile was sank, amidst 
the shouts of the maltitude assembled on both sides of the 
river, and on the western side of the old bridge, to witness 
‘the commencement of this important undertaking. The div- 
ing-bell, in which the architect, and several other persons, 
have, at various times, in the course of the month, descended 
to the bottom of the river, and remained there for two hours 
ata time, was an object of considerable curiosity. 

Mr. Conolly, and others, were put on their trial on Thurs- 
day, the 4th, for the alleged murder of James Grainge, at 
Shenley-hill, on the 3ist December last. The unfortunate 
deceased, our readers will remember, was the officer shot 
by Mr. Conolly, while endeavouring to apprehend: him,: upon 
& magistrate’s warrant. After a-patient investigation of 
the whole of the proceedings connected with this unfortu- 
nate business, the jury returned a verdict of |‘ Manstaughter” 
against Patrick Conolly, as principal, and Hogh Moran, as 
accessary thereto, At the conclusion of the trial, Mr. Justice 
Best passed sentence of transportation for life, upon Conolly, 
and of six months’ hard labour in the House of Correction 
on Hugh Moran.—A petition to his Majesty, for the miti- 
gation of the sentence passed on Conolly, was prepared, 
and after obtaining upwards of a thousand signatutes, in- 
clading those of many officers in the army and navy, was 
forwarded to his Majesty, but the Secretary of State having 
seen no reason to differ in opinion from the learned’ Judge, 
by whom the sentence was pronounced, the convict has been 
forwarded to his destination. « 

At the Cumberland Lent assizes, W.C. Hobson brought 
an action against Miss Anne Ismay, to recover damages, 
for a Breach of Promise of Marriage. A verdict was re- 
turned for the plaintiff; Damages, £50; costs, 40s. 

A shoemaker of Leeds, in the early part of the month, 
drowned his infant child, a boy of about eight months old, 
in a tub of water, in the cellar of his house. He fled as 
soon as he had committed the murder, but on the following 
evening, overpowered by the agony of remorse, he abba ee 
himself to the police, 

Aft the Lancaster Assizes, Miss Sarah: Rose brought an 


a 
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action against Mr. Ollier, for the recovery of damages for 
a Breach of Promise ‘of Marriage. The plaintiff is a young 
lady, about twenty-two years of age, and of great beauty, 
and accomplishments; she is the daughter of a gentleman 
of property, at Northend, near Manchester. The defendant, 
is a gentleman who holds a public situation of about £400 
aryear. The. court was crowded with ladies, and the jury 
returned a verdict for the young lady; Damages, £400. 

The death of Eugene Beauhornois, Prince of Eichstadt, 
and son of, the late Empress. Josephine, by her former hus- 
band, took place at Munich, on the 2lst of February. - 

The sufferings, of the new settlers at the Cape of Good 
Hope, have excited the commisseration of their friends at 
home, A most gratifying list of subscription has been pub- 
lished, amounting to nearly two thousand pounds. We trast, 
however, they have many more friends yet to step forward, 
for their dreadful situation needs all the assistance pecuniary 
aid can bestow. They, have been placed in their present 
Perilous situation, by the following unforeseen causes, viz. 1. 
Three successive failures in their crops of corn and vege-. 
tables, occasioned by blight and long-continued drought. 2. 
repeated losses from the depredations of their dreadful neigh- 
bours, the Caffres, And, 3. An overwhelming inundation in 
October Jast. 

Mr. Smith, the Missionary, lately convicted of exciting 
the negroes of Demarara to revolt, expired on the 6th of 
February, of a broken heart, in the colonial gaol of that 
Place: the pardon.of his Majesty reached the governor at 
the time the unfortunate man was in the agonies of death; 
and who, consequently, expired unacquainted with this gra- 
tifying knowledge.—this honourable testimonial of innocence. 

Ao official note, from Mr. Secretary Canning, to Sir Wo. 
A‘Court, dated Jan. 30th, has been handed about the diplo- 
matic circles. It is an important document, inasmuch as 
it clearly defines. the views of our Government, relative to 
the South-American Colonies. It states, that, if Spain, by 
her own means, unassisted by any other power, shall attempt 
the recovery of her South-American Colonies, Great Britain 
will, in that case, preserve a strict neutrality; but if any 
other power shall assist, or interfere, in any manner what- 
eyer, the ‘recognition of the independence of the New States 


would be immediate and decided. . a 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 
Notuine new has been produced here during the present 
month, except a burlesque piece, intitled ‘ Ramfustian 
Innamorato,” which may be characterized as a most la- 
mentable failure. It is an obvious imitation of ‘“ Bombastes 
Farioso.” Such trifles as these are not at all adapted for the 
regular stage; and we are happy to say, the audience at 
Deury-Lane showed their taste, in rejecting the vulgar 
nonsense offered to them on this occasion. 
.» The late exhibitions here, have chiefly consisted of the 
works of Shakspeare; to which we can only object that they 
are sometimes mutilated and interpolated, in a manner which 
can only fit them for the amusement of the most ezalted 
portion of the audience: and if this rage for the alteration of 
our standard dramas should continue, we shall expect to see 
the tragedies of our immortal bard, all manufactured into 
melo-dramas, and his comedies into musical farces; a con- 
summation most devoutly te be deprecated. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. , 
On the 4th of the month, a new comedy was acted here, 
intitled « Pride shall have a Fall.” There is, indeed, no 
novelty in the story of this drama, nor have the characters 
apy thing very striking, to recommend them. But in the 
present dearth of theatrical talent, it is some merit-to have 
produced a comedy, which’ will bear repetition, and that 
merit is certainly due to the author of the piece before us. 
The new opera of “ Native Land, or The Return trom 
Slavery,” has bad all the success which was anticipated. 


THE KING’S THEATRE, HAYMARKET. 

Madame Catalani, after an absence of ten years, made her 
appearance on this stage, where she has been so often heard 
with delight. This great singer still retains full possession 
of those amiable powers of voice, which have placed her at 
the head of her profession. On the first. occasion of her 
performance, the house was filled. to suffocation; and, to use 
a common phrase, she was received with enthusiastic ap- 
plause; but the curiosity and admiration of the musical 
public, have since somewhat abated, if we might judge from 
the comparative thinness of the audience. : 


Those flowers have been shaded 


Yet still they bloom unfaded, 
- . Though adverse winds around them rise. 
Though sorrow’s tears oft dew them, 
Bright joy shall shake them off to-day, - 
. As thon, if thou couldst view them 
With smiles would kiss them all away. 


= 
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. By cypress booghs from sunny skies, . 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR APRIL, 1824. 


WALKING DRESS, 

A PeLisse of Pomona green Gros de Naples: it is lined through- 
out with white sarsnet, and finished round the bottom of the 
skirt, and up the fronts, with a flat rouleau, The coilar is made 
full all over, and fastens close to the throat: the sleeve fits tight 
to the arm, and is finished with a full epaulette of the same mate- 
rial, intermixed with a tasteful trimming: the cuffs to corre- 
spond.—Bonnet of Gros de Naples, the colour of the pelisse: 
it is ornamented with bunches of roses, and bows of the same 
material. The front is rather open and the crown low; it is 
lined with pink, and a bunch of flowers placed on the left side. 


“ Limerick gloves and boots to correspond with the colour of 
the dress, 
EVENING DRESS. 

Apress of white crepe lisse, over a pink satin slip; the bote: 
tom of the skirt has a full puffing of satin, and is surmounted 
with three satin rouleauz, fastened: with bows at equal dist- 
ances ; above, is placed a handsome chain trimmisg; the whole; 
forming an elegant drapery. The body is cut rather low, anc 
is finished round the bust with a lace tucker ;. the sleeves are 
trimmed to correspond with the bottom of the dress, and. are: 
finished with a fall of Urling’s lace. 


Headédress: the hair is arranged 4 la Savigné, with a ‘gold 
diadem placed in front, and a baneh of roses on the left 
side. The whole is finished with a beautiful plume of white 

ostrich feathers, White kid gloves, and white satin shoes. 


These elegant dresses were invented by. Miss Prerroint, 
No. 12, Edward-street, Portutan-squere. ‘ 
VOL. XVIIL—8. 1. x 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 


Tue heavy garb of winter is now rapidly giving way to the 
lighter attire of spring. Velvet pelisses have almost disap- 
peared ; cloth ones are still partially worn, but silk pelisses are 
very general. Among the novel articles for spring fashions, 
we think our fair readers will find the following most worthy of 
their attention. A pelisse of bright grass-green Levantine ; 
the back is plain, very narrow at the bottom of the waist, and 
finished by acorns of the same colour—The trimming consists 
of a row of tulip leaves of the same colour, but corded with 

- satin.a shade darker; the pelisse fastens on the right side, and 
the trimming, which is very much raised, goes round the bot- 
tom and up the right side to the throat. The collar and the 
bottom of the sleeve are cut at the edge to resemble a leaf 
trimming: the epaulette consists of a fulness of satin confined 
by three tulip leaves, which meet in the centre of the arm.— 
The bonnet worn with this elegant pelisse, is of the same 
material, lined with white satin, and finished by an intermix- 
ture of white satin and green gauze at the edge of the brim, 
which is small and rather: of the cottage shape: the crown is 
low and round, surrounded by a wreath of white blossoms, 
placed high, and forming a diadem in front: strings of white 
and green figured riband. : 


Black bonnets,-lined with black satin, are very fashionable in 
walking dress. They are of a very. becoming size; the Mary 
Stuart brim seems more in favour than the close cottage front, 
so much worn of late. Flowers are now the favourite orna- 
ments: in many insjances, they are mixed with knots of the 
same material-as the bonvet, but sometimes they form the only 
decoration. r 


High dresses of peplin, trimmed with bands of satin, through 
whick are drawn ‘satin puffs of the crescent form, are in great 
favour, for carriage dress.—Morning dresses are now very” 
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generally made without collars, and in many instances not 
quite up to the throat; they are worn with collarettes of worked 
muslin, or our imitation of foreign lace. Sometimes a small 
kerchief with a deep frill, falling over, is substituted for a 
collarette. An Urling’s lace cornette of a simple and becoming 
form, is an indispensable appendage to morning dress. 


We have been much pleased with a dinner dress of white 
Gros de Naples, the trimming of which is very novel and pretty : 
it is composed of lozenge puffs of blond nét; they are made 
very full, edged by a bias band of pink satin, attached by bows 
of the same material, and ornamented with a small rosette 
composed of satin in the centre of each puff: a very broad - 
wadded satin tuck surmounts this elegant trimming. 


Cornettes of different forms, but all with low cauls, are 
generally worn both in morning and half dress. In the former, 
they are composed of Urling’s lace; in the latter, of blond net 
trimmed with blond lace: they are ornamented with spring 
flowers, satin, and flowered gauze ribands: these latter are of 
a new and really beautifal pattern. 


White and coloured gauze, and tulle over satin to corre- 
spond, are much worn in evening dress parties: the trimming 
of the skirt is formed by a fulness of coloured gauze, entwined 
with pearls: the corsage is of satin, and cut very low. s 


The fashionable colours are, various shades of green, lavem- 
der, deep blue, amber, crimson, and azure. 2 


THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


Tue promenade dresses of the Parisian belles, for the last 
month, have presented much variety, but little novelty. Man- 
tles and pelisses are still worn; but they are not so fashionable 
as redingotes of silk. These latter are without any other enve- 
lope than a palatine of Chinchilla, or swansdown. The cor- 
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sage and skirt are in one, with the fulness principally drawn 
‘to the middle of the back. Early as it is in the season, light 
matcrials have already appeared for chapeayx; not only white 
satin, and white Gros de Naples, but gauze and er¢pe lisse 
are worn. The most fashionable bonnets are composed of an 
intermixture of velvet and satin, of two very strongly con- 
trasted colours. The only trimming is a full bow, with long 
ends, placed just over the left ear. Flowers of the season are 
also worn, é 


\ 
White, rose, and azure crape, gauze, or tulle, over satin, 
are the materials used by the élégantes, The favourite trim- 
ming is an intermixture of flowers and tulle; the tulle quilled 
in a full ruche, and wreathed with roses, forming a very light ~ 
and-pretty chain. It is surmounted by a broad rouleau, to 
which bouquets of flowers are attached at regular distances. 


Very young ladies have gowns of white, or rose coloured 
erépe, trimmed with bouillonée, made very full, and inter- 
spersed with rosettes of another colour. The sleeves and the 
trimming of the corsage correspond; the rosettes must be of 
a similar colour with the flowers, which form the coeffure ; the 
bouquet is now an indispensable appendage to full dress. 


Turbans are generally composed of two materials, one of 
which is usually gold or silver gauze; the other velvet, or satin, 
of a colour strongly contrasting with that of the gauze. Caps 
are worn also in evening dress. A favourite céeffure consists 
of three bouquets of roses of different colours, ane placed just 
above the other, and the third between the two large knots of 
hair on the crown of the head. The hair is worn in very large 
full curls on the temples, Coloured gems of every description 
are greatly worn; they are intermixed with gold, and always 
correspond with the colour of the dress. 


The most fashionable colours are powgeax, ceralean blac, 
mignonette green, rose colour, and crifnson. 
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THE ‘ 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. — 


MEDITATION, 
An Clegy. 


Wrapr in the shade where Meditation lies, 
And holds.a mental intercourse above; 

Come, Trutn, and teach a bosom to.be wise, 
Which mourns, too long, for disappointed love. 


What art thou, wond’rous impulse of Desire, 
Which blooming Hope so pleasingly has drest? 
Or, whence proceeds the involontary fire, 
Which barns so fiercely in the human breast? 


Sweet, inconsistent offspring of the sky, 
The latent cause, in tenderness, declare; 
Nor force the heart eternally to sigh, 
And yet conceal the motives of despair. 


If Myra’s face in every charm is drest, _ 
Why am I doomed incessantly to pine? 
Or shail the coldness of another's breast, 
Create this sharp anxiety in mine? 


Alas! since Being smiled upon the morn, 
And Nature saw how excellent it rose, 
Thy race, O man!.to misery was born, 
And doomed to, bear probationary woes. 


Too easy Nature, indolently kind, ' 

From fate’s-severe restrictions to depart, 
Gave mana passive gentleness of mind, 
And beauty sole dominion o’er- his heart. 


And yet the pang of never hoping Love, 
To time’s last’ moment destin’d to conceal,’ 
Is not the only sorrow we must prove, 
The only sorrow we are doomed to feel: 

7 x3 


A latent train of Hydra-headed « ‘woes, 

From life a dearer benefit hath stole, 
Destroyed the only glimmer of repose, 

And damped the cheigest blessings ef the soul. 
Perhaps e’en now some high distinguish’d name, 
Raised up by fortune and enriched by place; 
Starts from some new imaginary shame, 

Or only slumbers toa fresh disgreee. 


Perbaps, now tortured on imperial down, 

Some sceptred moarner languishes his heur ; 

And sinks beneath the burthen of a crown, 

The slave of greatness, and the wretch of pow’r. 


Some ill-starred youth, whose melancholy mean, 
Has vainly seunded in unpitying eara, 

Now weeps, perhaps,lin bitterness alone, 

And gives a lavish freedom to his tears. 


Science, which left him polished and refined, 
Has given a new qccasion to complain ; 

As knowledge only hes enlarged his mind, 
To make it more susceptible of pain. 


No hand, alas! its kind assistance lends, 

To drive misfortune from his lonely doar; 

For when, O when, did wretchednegs make friends, 
Or who will seek acquaintance with the poor? 


Perhaps some virgin is this moment led, 
All sicklied over with dejected charms ; 
Compelied to languish in a hated bed, 

And seem quite happy in detested arms. 


How dread a picture Meditation brings 

Of life’s unceasing wretchedness below; 

When the long'cbain ad ordinance of things, 
Appear s0 franght with wretchedaess and woe, 


Yet rest, my soul! suhmissively, O rest, 

Nor think thet virtue hath been treated hard: 
The world was made to prove it in the brepst, 
And not alone intended to reward, 

‘The great first Canse, all gracious, has designed, 
His endless transports for a world of bliss; 

To crown a moral rectitude of mind, ae 
And bless obedient righteouaness in this. 
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Whatever ills.in this ancertain state, 
Man may frequently have sbared and known, 
Spring from no wish, or negligence of fate, 
But some unhappy error of his own. 


Then all resigned, O let him pour his breath, 
And kiss the sharp but salutary rod; 

Nor though condemned in bitterness to smart, 
Presume to throw the blame upon his God. 


A.M. 


THE NEWSPAPER; 
oR, 
Heady-mave Lovas. 


—_— 


” {sine not of a tale of woe, 
That Lapp’d some ninety years ago; 
T arge a theme that all myst know— 
Tue Paper. 
At morn when tea and toast appear, © 
And to the table ajl draw near, 
What gives a sest to welcome cheer? 
: Tge Parse. 
Tn vain the urn is hissing hot, 
In vain rich Hyson stores the pot, 
If the vile Newsman has forgot 
: Tur Parse. 
“What is’t can draw the vicar’s eye, 
Fen from the tithe-pig smoking by, 
To mark some vacant rectory? 
Tur Parser. 
What is’t attracts the optic pow’rs. 
Of ensign gay, when fortune show’rs 
Down prospects of “a step” in “ durg?” 
Tax Paper. 
_ What is’t can make the man of law, 
Neglect the deed or plea to draw— 
Ca, om —Fi, fa, Indictment, flaw? ; 
aes : eS Tue Paper. 
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What is’t can soothe bis clients’ woe, 

And make him quite forgot John Doe, 

Nor think on Mister Richard Roe? 

‘ ; Tue Parser. 

What is’t absorls the wealthy cit, 

The half-pay sub, the fool, the wit, 

The toothless aunt, the forward chit, 
E Tue Paper. 

What is't informs the country round, 

What's stol’n or stray’d, what’s lost or found, 

Who's born, and who’s put under ground? 


Tue Paper. 
What tells you all that’s done and said, 
Phe fall of beer, and rise of bread, 
And what fair lady’s brought to bed? 


Tue Paper. 
What is’t tells of plays and balls, x 
Almack’s, and gas-lights, and St. Paul's, 
And gamblers caught by Mr. Halls? 

Tus Paper. 

What is’t narrates full many a story, 
Of Mr. Speaker, Whig, and Tory, 
And heroes all agog for glory? 


- Tue Paper. 
What is it gives-the price of stocks, 
Of Poyais loans, and patent locks, 
And wine at the West-India Docks? 
é ‘Tue Paps. 


‘What tells you too who kill’d or hurt is, 
When turtles fresh arriv’d, whose skirt is. 
Mach relish’d by Sir William Curtis? 

t : THE Paper. 
‘What speaks of thieves and purses taken, 
And murders done, and maids forsaken, 
Anv average price of Wiltshire bacon? 

Tae Paper. 

Abroad, at bome, infirm or stout, 
In health, or raving with the gout, 
Who possibly can ‘do without . : 
E : Tue Paper? 
Its worth and merits then revere, : 
And since it can your tedinm cheer, 
Think not you e’er can buy too dear * c 
a " ‘Tue Papsr. 
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ON THE EXPECTED DEATH OF A FAVOURITE DOG CALLED 
MARQUIS. 


eed 


Wnrew the cold hand of unrelenting death 3 
Shall rob poor Marquis of his fleeting breath; 
Then as a model for the times to come, 

Place, if you will, this record on his tomb:— 


Here lies poor Marquis—without pomp or state, 

Who led a life unusual with the great; 

Regardless of the amiles, or frowns of courts, 

He followed natnre and enjoy'd her sports. 

Rather than bow before corrnption’s throne, 

He thought it dignity to pick a bone; 

Rich wines and sauces he consider’d vain, 

Nature's pure spring to him was gay Champagne. 

With such unerring fortitude to guide, 

He spurn’d at luxury, and knew no pride; 

Was in each action of his life so just, 

He. ne'er was known to vary from his trust. 

Faithful in friendebip—he well knew its pow’r, 

And shew’d attachment to his latest hour ; 

Thus he gvew ‘honor’d as he grew in years, 

Aad bnew no-equal in the House of Peers. 
Anna Maria, 


TO A BED OF EARLY PRIMROSES. 


eenene 


Retesz, sweet flower! nor dare to rise 
Amid those wastes of drifted snow: 

Ah! trust.not yonder wintry skies, 
Nor trast that sun-beam’s transient glow. 


Alas! that orb’s deceitful cast 
Emits a false and fleeting ray; 

Soon comes the howling wintry blast, 
And all your blooming sweets decay. 


Sweet flowers, why dreop. your fading heads 
With winter’s chilly dews opprest ? 

Oh! haste and leave your dumbie beds, 
To deck my gentle Mary’s breast. 
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Come, beanteous flowers! oh timely come! 
Ere yet the blast has laid you low, 

There shall ye find a friendlier tomb, 
Than yonder dreary waste of snow. 


For there no more the chilling blast, 
Upon your golden tints shall prey; 

Nor yonder orb, too faint to last, 
Inspire with hepe, and then betray. 


Then droop not thus your fading heads, 
With wintey’s chilly dew opprest ; 
Ah! haste and leave your humble beds, 
To deck my gentle Mary’s breast. 
Auwnerrs Turnze. 


TO MR, LACEY, 
CONTAINING A SOLUTION TO HIS CHARADE. 


Many thanks, my dear sir, for your speedy reply: 
I thought on your kindness I well might rely, 
For you, who when writing can ne’er fail to please, 
Sure would never be silent on purpose to teaze. 
You tell me I flatter; I do not indeed; 
I would say what I think, but I dare not proceed, 
Lest th’ imparting my thoughts of my friend, should bereave me, 
Which would cause no small mortification, believe me, 
Though many may glance o’er my gingling rhyme, 
Who will think I intrade on their patience and time, 
And cry, oh!. what nonsense! let’s tear it, and burn it; 
Vl brave all their censure, if you do not spurn it, 
Pm a merry young maid, Ilové dancing and fiddles, 
And much I delight.in conundrums and riddles;. 
And since you, my dear sir, condescend to peruse, 
Y'll continue to draw on my riddling muse. 
You'll believe me, I know, when you hear me aver, 
That Im glad you are married, because I incur 
No shadow of blame, which the prudish might throw, 
O’er this trifling, addressed to a gay single beau. 
Lam yet in my teens, so I need not despair, 
Bat my cap miay succeed, if directed elsewhere, 

‘Tue storm was gone past, and the sun’s cheering ray 
Ilumin’d the path I was destin'd to stray; 
I sallied from home-with a gay youthful.band, 
The ‘‘ Monthly Museum” unread in my hand. 


—t- 
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You will{say, it was strange, in this weather so freezing 
That to leave a good fire with a book should be pleasing ; 
But Ll tell you, to show that.I am not insane, 

’Twas that moment arrived, and I could not refrain 
From peeping, in hopes that your name I might see, 
When—I found an epistle, and written to me. 
Qverjoyed beyond measure, I was at the sight! 

And oral the proofs which I gave of delight! 

All the party at once cried, oh! dear, sister Lou, 

If it’s by Mr: Lacey, let me read it too; 

And as I roam’d onward the pastoral glade, 

Explain’d as I thought what your riddle convey’d; 

For though wiuter had stripp’d ev'ry leaf from each spray, 
Enamel'd with ice they look’d brilliantly gay ; 

I thought I had guess’d it, but if I have err'd, 

You will greatly oblige me by sending me word, 

Aud now, through compassion to others and you, 

Tl end this epistle, and hid you adieu; 

For should not the editor think me a teazer, 

He'll allow me to say, I’m your's, truly, 


Loutsa, 
March bth, 


CHARADE. 


My first implies many, whose views are the same, 
Who unite in one purpose or cause’; 

Now I’m certain that, this little word to proclaim, 
You will need not a moment to pause. 


My second, retired from the world’s busy strife, © 
Hae ceased its afflictions to weather; 

But a tear oft betrays, that the bitters of life 
And its sweets are rejected together. 


My third adds its din to the tumult of war, 
Or the’noise at a wake or a fair; 
‘Oft has followed in triumph the conqueror’s car, 
"Or attended the feats of a bear. 


My whole, though you'll say, it is trifling and light, 
Oft employs a wise head for a time ; . 
And beguiles the long hours of a tedious night: 


Now I challenge an answer in rhyme. : 
Lovisa. 
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Marriages. 


The Right Hon. and Rev. Lord John Thynne, to Ating Constantia, daughter 
of the Rev. C. C. Beresford, aad niece to Mr. George Byng. 

At Drayton Basset, the Hon. Henley Eden, eldest son of Lord Henley, to 
Harriet, youngest daaghter of Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 

The Rev. W. J. Brodrick, son of the late Archbishop of Cashel, to the 
Right Hom Lady Elizabeth Ann Perceval, daughter of the Earl of Cardigan. 

On tht % of March, at Mary-lobonne Charch, Sir W. E. Rowse Boughton, 
Bart., of Downton Hall, Shropshire, to Sarah, youngest danghter of Thomas 
Andrew Knight, esq., of Downton Castle, Herefordshire, 

Deaths. 

Sir Thomas Reid, Bart. an East India Director. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Clarendon. His Lordship, in addition to his 
title, as a British Peer, was a Count of the Kingdomjof Prussia, He is sac- 
ceeded in histitles, by his brother, the Hon. Joho Charles Villiers. 

In London, aged 68, Mr. Violti, the celebrated violin players 

Ta Africa, Mr. Bowditch, the African traveller. 

At Bath, Lady D‘Arcy, wife of Lieat. Col. D'Arcy. 


At Uxbridge, Mrs. Horne, widow of the Right Rev. George Horne, formerty 
Bishop of Norwich, and President of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


peer eS 
NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lonisa will perceive that her poetical favours have heen received; and, 
in part, approved—We do not recollect the song to which she refers; mor 
can we undertake the retarn of any: papers, which, at the time of their 
being sent, are not specifically requested to be so dealt with, if not accepted. 

The verses from ‘ Northallerton,” do not snit ont work. Were their 
poetic merit equal to their moral worth, we should gladly insert them. 

« The Fatalist” is intended for our next number, 

«* Mary Barlow's” letter has been received. 

‘The essay on “ Letter Writing” is far inferior to other prodactions of the 
same pen.—We should therefore do great injustice to the writer, were we 
te publish so hasty, and superficial a composition, THe “ Essay on Dwarfe® 
is in the printer's hands: 

J. B. D.’s letter Has been received—We would not willingly neglect an 
old friend, but we must, in.some degree, follow, as well as leatl, the public 
taste. The matter, however, is as yet sub judice. - 

The Essay of Eliza Catherine H—., has, on a second peresal, afforded as 
so much pleasure, that we have determined, netwithstanding its too great 
brevity, to insert it in a future number. 

“Worry Ormond,” (chap. I. and the continuation), has been recelved—It 
will meet an early insertion. We should: be glad to receive the concluding 
chapters, before we commence. its publication; and therefore request our 
esteemed corréspondent to forward it, at her-earliest lelsare. 

The fdetical favours of an anmymons correspondent, are received, and 
we will give her sote our early attention. 

We think we may offer the present number ef the Musenm to our readess, 
as a pledge;of our determination to render every succeeding one, ‘the rival, 
if possible, of its predecessor, im variety, interest, and talent. 


ro bE a a Kate Oe a a 
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MISS CATHERINE TUNSTALL. 


THE fair subject of our present memoir was born in Lon- 
don on the 8th of Jaly, 1796. At the age of eighteen, she 
was introdaced to the manager of Druty-lane Theatre, by 
Mr. T. Dibdin, and made her first public appearance in the 
celebrated pantomine called “ Harlequin Fancy, or the Poet’s 
last Shilling.” Possessing a fine voice, Miss Tunstall was, 
in the summer of 1816, engaged at Vauxhall-gardens, where 
her rising talents were duly appreciated by a discerning public. 
In. 1817 and 1818, she performed at ,Sadler’s-wells, and be- 
came a great favourite at that charming little theatre. In the 
popular song of “ Is’n’t it a Pity,” and other admired pieces, 
Miss Tunstall afforded general delight. 

During ‘the seasons of 1822 and 1823, our heroine was en- 
gaged at Bath, where her musical talents were speedily re- 
cognized. She made her debut at the Bath Theatre, in the 
part of ‘“‘ Catherine,” in the ‘‘ Exile ;” and was received with 
the warmest enthusiasm. The favourite air of ‘ Cease your 
Funning,” was long and deservedly applauded. Daring the 
period of Miss Tunstall’s residence at Bath, we are informed, 
she received lessons from Mr. Manners, the celebrated singer 
of that city; and it is but justice to the distinguished talents 
of that gentleman to say, that his pupil derived the greatest 
benefit from his instructions. 

On her return to the Metropolis last summer, Miss Tun-: 
stall was again engaged at Vauxhall, by the spirited ma- 
nager of that fashionable spot, and had the hononr of filling 
the place formerly occupied by the fascinating Mrs. Bland. 
It was here that her musical talents attained a degree of 
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perfection which has placed her on a level with the most 
admired comic singers of the day. The charming duet of 
“ Polly Hopkins,” will long be remembered by all the fre- 
quenters of the royal gardens; and. it is with sincere plea- 
sure we learn, that Miss Tunstall is engaged for the ensuing 
season. Talents such as her’s will always prove a powerful 
attraction. 

At the present period, Miss Tanstall is performing, with 
great success at the New-Surry Fheatre. The Echo song, from 
the popular opera of “The Brother and Sister,” is sung by 
this lady in a style of unrtvalted excellence, 

We have now only to add, that Miss Tunstall’s conduct in 
private life is of the most irreproachable kind, and that both 
here, at Bath, and at other places where she has had the 
honour of performing, she has been no less admired for ber 
talents im public, than for atl those amiable qualities which 
form the chief ornament of the-fair sex, 


THE GROANING TREE. 


‘In the early part of last centary, the inkabitants of a town 
fn the north of England were alarmed by the intelligence 
that a tree’ in a neighbouring forest was frequently heard to 
utter groans. Many persons witnessed the phenomenen; and 
while the more sensible part of the auditors tried to find out 
some natural cause of so strange a circumstance, superstitious 
persons imagined a multitude of horrible murders, of which 
they said it was a supernatural testimony. The proprietor 
of the ground where it grew fenced it round, and exhibited 
it for money to a vast number of people, who flocked from 
‘all parts to listen to these vegetable lamentations.—Ht was 
proposed to cut down the tree, to discover whence the groass 
originated. The proprietor, as may be supposed, refused to 
consent; alleging that so rash an act might prove hazardous 
to the undertaker.—A man, however, ‘undeterred by the dan- 

* ger, watched an opportunity, and felled the tree in spité of 
its owner. It then appeared that a pipe, running a considé- 
rable distance undér-groand, formed a communication between 
‘the tree and a place where a ‘person was ‘concealed whio at 
‘tered the groans. < 
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THE FATALIST. - , 


ences 
«¢ And fixed in silent thought, why glow 

His eyes with momentary madness?” 
Tax Frower ov Lova Lizs SLuagpine. . 


soeee 


At the commencement of the eighteenth century, the Mlu- 
minati had excited considerable sensation throughout Europe. 
Blending philosophy with enthusiasm, and uniting, to a know- 
ledge of every chemical process, a profound acquaintance with 
astronomy, their influence over the superstitious feelings of. 
their countrymen was prodigious. In one or two instances 
the infatuation was attended with fatal consequences; but in 
no case was the result so dreadful as in the subsequent nar- 
rative which the tradition of the day has recorded as a fact. 

Reginald, sole heir of the illustrious family of De Venoni,. 
was remarkable from earliest infancy for a wild and enthu- 
siastic disposition. His father, it was currently reported, had 
dieg of an hereditary insanity;; and his friends, when they. 
marked the wild mysterious intelligency of his eye, would often. 
assert, that the malady still lingered in the veins of his sop. 
‘Whether such was the case or not, certain it is that his way 
of life was ill calculated to eradicate any nascent symptoms, 
of derangement. Left at an early age to the guidance of 
his mother, who, since the death of her hasband, had lived in, 
atrict seclusion, be experienced but little variety. The gloomy: 
chateau in which he resided was situated in the very heart. 
of Bohemia, At a distance rose the ruins of the ouce cele- 


brated castle of Hernswolf, of which but a mouldering turret | 


remained ; while beyond, the landscape was terminated by the 
leafy coverts of the Black Forest. ; 

Such was the spot in which the youth of Reginald was im- 
mared, until his solitade was somewhat enlivened by the arrival 
of an unexpected resident. On the anniversary of his eighteenth 
year, a stganger, apparently worn down by age. and infirmi- 
ties, took up his abode in the tower of Hernswolf. He ael- 
dom stisred owt daring the day, and from the circumstasce 
of his perpetually burping a lamp in the turret, the villagerg 
@agaciously concluded that he was an emissary of the devil, 
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This report soon acquired publicity, and having reached the 
ears of Reginald, through the .medium of a gossiping gar- 
dener, his curiosity was awakened, and he resolved to intro- 
dace himself into the presence of the sage, and ascertain the 
motives of so singular a seclusion, Impressed with this re- 
solution, he, one night, quitted the chateau of his mother, and 
bent his steps towards the ruin.. As the clock from the vil- 
lage church strack twelve, he gained the turret, and ascending 
the time- worn stair-case, which tottered at each step he took, 
reached with some labour the apartment of the philosopher. 
The door was thrown open, and the old man was seated by 
the grated casement. His appearance was singalarly impres- 
sive. A long white beard depended from his chin, and his 
feeble frame, with difficulty, supported a horoscope that was 
directed to the heavens. Books, written in unknown charac- 
ters of cabalism, were promiscuously strewed about the floor, 
and an alabaster ‘vase, engraved with the signs of the Zo-- 
diac, was stationed on the table. The appearance of the as- 
trologer was equally impressive.—He was habited in a suit’ 
of black velvet, fancifully embroidered with gold, and belted 
with a sitver band, to which a wand of ebony was attached. 
On the entrance of a stranger, he rose from his seat, and’ bent 
ascratinizing glance on the anxious countenance of Reginald. 

“Child of ill-starred fortunes,” he exclaimed, “ dost ‘thou 
come to pry into the secrets of futurity? avoid me for thy 
life, or what is dearer still, thine eternal happiness; for I say 
unto thee, Reginald de Venoni, it is better that thou hadst 
never been born than permitted to haunt a spot which, in 
after | years, shall be the witness of thy fall.” The countenance 
of the astrologer, as he uttered these words, was singularly © 
terrific, and rung in the ears of Reginald like his death-knell. 
Tam innocent, father,” he faulteringly replied, “then why 
should misfortune await me?”—“ Man,” pursued the prophet, 
«4s indeed innocent ‘till the express moment of his guilt; 
but the star of thy destiny already wanes in the heaven, and 
the fortunes of ‘Venoni are no more. - Look to the West—yon 
planet that shines so brightly in the night-sky is the- ater 
that shall seal thy perdition.” 

’ At this instant, the moon peeped forth from the dim clouds 
that lagged slowly in the firmament. To the West a single 
~ bright star was visible—the star of Reginald’s nativity. He 
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gazed with eyes fixed in the breathless intensity of expdce 
tation, ‘till the passing clouds concealed it from his view, 
The astrologer, meantime, had resumed his station at the wine 
dow. He raised the horoscope to heaven, while his form 
seemed labouring with convulsion. Twice he passed his hand 
across his brow, and siraddered as he beheld the aspect of 
the heavens. “ But a fow days,” he said— but a few brief 
days of wretchedness and guilt,—and then shall my spirit be 
at rest.. The star of my own fate is dim, and the heart 
of the prophet is faint with decay. -Away!” he continued, 
motioning Reginald from his side, “disturb not the last few 
moments of a dying man; in three days return, and under the 
base of this ruin inter the corpse you will find mouldering 
within. Away!” Impressed with a strange awe, Reginald 
could make no reply. He remajned as it were entranced, 
and after the lapse of a few moments, returned in a state 
of disquietade to the gloomy chateau de Venoni. ; 

The three days had now elapsed, and, faithful to his pro- 
mise, Reginald pursued his route back to the tower, He 
seached it at nightfall, and tremblingly entered the fatal apart, 
ment, All within was silent, and his steps returned a hollow 
echo as he passed The astrologer, as before, was seated by 
the window, apparently in profound abstraction, and the her 
roscope was placed by his side. Fearful of diaturbing his 
repose, Reginald approached with caution. The old man 
stirred not. Emboldened by so unexpected a silence, he ad- 
vanced, and looked at the countenance. It was acorpse he 
gazed on—the relic of what had once been life! . Petrified 
with horror at the sight, the memory of his former promise 
eacaped him: and he fled in agony from the apartment. 

. For many days the fever of his mind continued unabated ; 
he frequently became delirious, and in the hour of lunacy, wap 
accustomed to talk of an evil spirit that had visited him ia 
slumber. His mother was shocked at such evident symptoms 
pf derangement. She remembered the fate of hes husband; 
and implored Reginald, as he valued her affection, to recruit 
bis spirits by travel. With some difficulty he was induced 
to quit the heme of his infancy: the expostulations of the 
Countess at last provaited; and he lefi the chateau de Veneni, 
for the sunny climes of Italy. 

te _Moops tolled gway; snd @ constant succession of novelty 
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had produced so beneficial a change, that scarcely any traces 
remained of his former melancholy moodiness. Occasionally, 
his mind was disturbed, but a perpetual recarrence of amuse- 
ment diverted the influence of past recollection, and rendered 
him as tranqail as it was in the power of his nature to per- 
mit. He continued for years abroad, during which time be 
wrote frequently to his mother, who still resided at the chateau 
de Venoni, and at last announced his intention of settling 
finally at Venice. 

+ He had remained there but a few months, when, at the gay 
period of the Carnival, he was introduced to the beautiful 
daughter of the Doge. She was amiable, accomplished, and 
endowed with every requisite to ensure permanent felicity. 
Reginald was charmed with the excelling qualities of her 
mind; he confessed his attachment, and a blush informed him 
that the affection’was mutual. Nothing therefore remained, 
but an application to the Doge, which being attended with 
unexpected success, the felicity of the lovers was complete. 

On: the day fixed for the wedding, a brilliant assemblage 
of beauty thronged the ducal palace of Saint Mark. All Ve- 
nice crowded to the festival, and in the presence of the gayest 
Italian noblesse, Reginald Count de Venoni received the hand 
of Marcelia, the envied daughter of the Doge. In the even~ 
ing, a masqued festival was given at the palace, but the 
young couple, anxious to be alone, escaped the scene of re- 

-welry, and hurried in their gondola te the chateau nepcietes 
for their reception. 

It was a fine moonlight night: the mild beams of the pla- 
nets sparkled on the silver bosom of the Adriatic, and the 
light tones of music “ by distance made more sweet,” came 
wafted onthe summer gale. A thousand lamps from the il- 
Juminated squares of the city reflected their burnished hues 
along: the wave, and the mellow chaunt of the gondoliers 
Kept time to the gentle plashing of their oars. The-heart of 
Reginald was full, and the witching spirit of the hour passed 
with all its loveliness into his‘ soul. On a sudden, a deep 
groan escaped him. He had looked to the Western hemisphere, 
and the star, which at that instant flashed brightly in the 
horizon, recalled the awful scene which he bad witnessed im 
thetower of Hernswolf, The eye of the fatalist sparkled with 
delirious -brilliancy, and, had not a shower‘of tears come op- 
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portunely to his relief, the consequences might havé been 
hazardous. 

A few months had now elapsed from the period of his 
marriage, and the heart of Reginald was happy. He loved 
Marcelia, and was tenderly beloved in retarn. Nothing there- 
fore remained to complete his felicity, but a visit from bis mo- 
ther, to whom he was enthusiastically attached. He wrote, 
accordingly, to entreat her presence; but was informed by her 
confessor, in reply, that she was dangerously ill, and requested 
the immediate attendance of her son. On the receipt of this 
afflicting intelligence he harried with Marcelia to the chateaa 
de Venoni. The countess was alive when he entered; but 
the exertion of so unexpected an interview was too great 
for her agitated spirits, and she expired in the act of fulding 
him to her arms. 

From this moment the mind of Reginald assumed a tone 
of the most confirmed dejection. He followed his mother to 
the grave, and was observed to smile with unutterable mean- 
ing, as he returned from the funeral: The chateau de: Ve- 
noni increased the native depression of his spirits, and the 
appearance of the ruined tower never failed to imprint @ 
frown upon his brow. He would wander for days amid the 
gloomiest recesses of the Black Forest, and, when the storm 
was high in heaven, he would boldly brave its ‘terrors; or, 
feated on the ridge of some Alpine precipice, gaze on the 
abyss below, where a torrent, scarcely heard, foamed im cata- 
racts along. The morning sunshine and the mellow twilight 
passed by unnoticed, save as they soothed or ‘irritated his 
melancholy temperament. Matcelia did all that in her lay 
to assuage such anguish, but the disorder remained unabated. 
Sometimes, when the fit was on him, he would repulse her 
with fary; but in his gentler moments would gaze on- co as 
on a sweet vision of vanished happiness. ‘ 

They were one evening wandering together througt the vil- 
lage, when the conversation assumed a more dejected tone 
than usual. The san was slowly setting, and their route back 
to the chateau lay through the church-yard, where the ashes 
of the Countess ‘reposed. Reginald seated himeelf with Mar- 
celia by the grave, and plucking a few wild flowers: from 
the turf exclaiined, “ Are you not anxious to join my mother, 
Sweet girl, to follow her to the lard of love and sunshine? 
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Mf we are happy in this world, what will be our happiness in. 
the next? Let us fly then, to anite our bliss with her’s, that 
the measure of our joy may be full” -As he uttered these 
words bia eye glared with delirium, and his hand seemed 
searching for a weapon. Marcelia, alarmed at his appearance, 
hurried him from the spot, and clasping his hand in her’s, 
drew him gently onward. 

‘Fhe sun had by this time set, and the stars of evening 
came out in all their glory. Brilliant above all shone the 
fatal Western planet—the star of Reginald’s nativity, He ob- 
served it with horror, and pointed it out to the notice of 
Marcelia: ‘The hand of heaven is in it!” he mentally ex- 
claimed, “and the proud fortunes of Venoni hasten to a 
close.” At this instant, the tower appeared in sight with the 
moon shining fall upon it. ‘It is the place,” resumed the 
maniac, “where a deed of blood must be done, and I am 
he that must perpetrate it. But fear not, my poor girl,” he 
added in a. milder tone; “thy Reginald cannot harm thee; 
be may be wretched, bot he shall never be guilty.” 

It was night: the sky was studded with innumerable stars, 
amid: which moved the chaste empress of the night,. while 
the dark forest, silvered by her radiance, and scarce moved 
hy the dying gale, lay slumbering in the softness of her smile. 
Seated with Marcelia at the open lattice, Reginald leoked 
aut upon the night. The air was.calm and pleasant, and a 
few light clouds sailed slowly across the firmament, and then 
fading in distance, left the dark blue. sky uninterrupted. It 
was an hour for meditation, and the. fatalist felt its power. 
“ See,” he exclaimed, pointing his right hand towards heaven, 
“ How yon planets perform their nightly courses, while music 
attends their path. Onward they journey, dispensing light 
and loveliness to other worlds, where thou and I, my sweet 
one, must shortly follow.” He trembled as he uttered these 
words, and then planging irfto the forest, sought in its gloomy 
repesses, a temporary relief from delirium. 

_ Night waned: - morning dawned upon the upland hills of 
the scenery, and with it came a renewal of Reginald’s disor- 
der. The day was stormy, and in unison with his troubled 
spirit. He had been absent from Marcelia since day-break, 
and had given ber no promise of return; but as she was seated 
at twilight near the lattice playing, on her harp, the usual even, 
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ing service to the .virgin, the folding doors flew open and - 
Reginald made his appearance. His eye was red with the 
deadliest madness, and his frame seemed unusually. convulsed. 
“/’Twas not a dream!” he exclaimed’; “ again have I.seen 
her, and again has she beckoned me to follow.”—“ Seen her?— 
seen who?” said Marcelia, alarmed at-his phrenzy. “My 
mother!” replied: the maniac; “methought I flew to join her, 
but was withheld by a sage who pointed to the Western star. 
On a sudden her countenance assumed the wild aspect of 
a demon; her figure towered to an awful height, and she 
pointed in scornfal derision to thee—yes, to'thee, my Marce- 
lia. With rage she drew thee towards me!—I seized, I mur: 
dered thee, and hollow groans broke on the gale! The:voice 
of the fiendish astrologer was heard shouting as from a char- 
uel-house, “ The destiny is accomplished, and the victim. may 
retire. with honor.” Then methought the front of heaven was 
obscured, and thick gouts of blood showered down in clotted 
torrents from the West. The star shot through the air, and—- 
the phantom of my mother again beckoned me to follow.” 

The fatalist ceased, and rushed in agony from ‘the apart- 
ment, Marcelia followed and discovered him leaning in a 
trance against the wainscot of the library. With gentlest 
motion she drew his hand in her’s, and led him into the open 
air.. They rambled on, heedless of the gathering storm, until 
they discovered themselves at the base of the tower of Herns- 
wolf, Suddenly the maniac paused. A horrid thought seemed 
flashing across his brain, as with giant grasp he seized Mar-., 
celia in his arms and bore her to the fatal apartment. In 
vain she shrieked for pity. He heard, he heeded not, nor 
once staid his steps till he reached the room of death. On 
a sudden his countenance lost its wildness, but assumed a 
more. composed look of determined madness. He advanced 
towards the window and gazed on the stormy face of nature. 
To the West the fatal star was still visible, but shone with 
a sickly lustre. At this instant a flash of lightning illamed 
the whole apartment, and threw a broad red glare upon a 
skeleton that mouldered on the floor. Reginald observed it 
with affright, and remembered the unburied astrologer. He 
advanced to Marcelia, and pointed to the rising moon.. “ A 
dark cloud is sailing by,” he shudderingly exclaimed, “ but 
"ere tho full orb again shine forth, thou shalt die! I will ac- 
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cempany theo in death, and, hand in hand, will we pass into 
the presence of our mother.” The poor girl implored com 
passion, but her voice was lost in the angry ravings of the 
storm. The cloud, meantime, sailed on,—it approached—the 
moon was dimned, darkened, and finally obscured. The ma- 
niag marked the heur, and rushed with a fearful cry towards 
his victim. With murderous resolution he grasped her throat, 
while the upraised hand and half-strangled articulation vainly 
besought mercy. After one convulsive struggle the timid eye 
ceased to implore, for the murderer held a corpse in his arms.. 
Aa interval of reasen now occurred, and Reginald discovered 
Mazcelia hanging dead upon his bosom. Madness took pos- 
session. of his faculties, he lsughed aloud with the unearthly 
yellingw of a fiend, and hurling himself headlong from the 
tower, found for ever, in the grave, the repose that had been 
denied him on carte. Marcelia was buried: by his side, and 
asimple slab, now aimoat effaced by age, recals, on its moul- 
dering tablet, the memory of madness and of love. 


CAPTAIN CAREW. 


Ar the seige of Tortona, the commander of the army which 
lay before town, ordered Carew, an Irish officer in the ser- 
vice of Naples, to advancé with a detachment to a partica- 
lar post.’ Having giving his orders, he whispered Carew, 
“Sir, I know you to be a gallant man; I have, therefore, put 
you upon this duty. I tell you, in confidence, it is certain death 
to you all: I place you there to make the enemy spring a 
mine below you.” Carew made a bow to the general, and 
then led on his men in silence to the dreadful post. He there 
stood with an undaunted countenance, and having called ta 
ane of his soldiers for a draught of wine, “ Here,” said he, 
“I drink to all those who bravely fall in battle.” Fortunately, 
at that instant, Tortona capitulated; and Carew escaped tha¢ 
destruction, which he had so nobly displayed his readiness 
to encounter, at the call of honour. 
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ern RESETS 


HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DRAMA, 


WITH 
" Snecdotes of its Brotessers, Ancient and Modern. 


(Continued from page 187.) 


A GREAT royal critic has observed, that “ the Drama took 
its rise from a desire to remind mem of the several accidents 
attendant‘on mortal man; and to ferewarn them, that similar 
events may happen to themselves; and also to teach mankind, 
that these miseries which form their amosement when feigned 
on the stage, ought not, when real, to be deemed insupport- 
able, in the grand theatre of the world.” ‘The cold, didactic 
page of mere precept, will never stimalate a slumbering vir- 
tue. Shew usa man wrestling with the passions of our cem- 
mon natare; let us view his rebellious wishes, his mental 
combats; and the sympathies of our own feelings,will share 
the struggle, will rejoice in the conquest! for we see our own 

‘frailties in those of the hero of the piece, and in his powers 
for victory may understand the latent energies of our own.— 
‘In books alone, we may read the principles of just aad noble 
actions; we register them, perhaps, in our memory, and lay 
them by for use on an emergency; but the sentiments which 
are spoken as from an existing being before as, by one whose 
character seems to demand our respeet; his sufferings, our 
compassion; his noble bearing, our esteem ;—these strike di- 
Tect to the heart of the hearer, if he be yet young capeci- 
ally; and rally around it, as‘sentinels to his virtnes.—Indeed, 
what the heart receives, exists for ever; its station is the 
source of mental as well as corporeal life; the spirit that 
dwells there, drinks from the double fountain. 

Many are the vices and follies of men, which not having 
been taken within the cognizance of the laws, are necessa- 
rily out of the jurisdiction of the civil magistrate.—Insignifi- 
cant as some’ of these may appear at first sight, after a-re- 
collection of the minute, but gradually accumulating ocir- 
cumstances, which have generally fore-run the fall of men 
or of empires, no one will be so perverse as to repeat—" Let 
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them be overlooked?” Is it not the namerous individuals of 
a country which, congregated, form a public. Allow to each 
person the unrestrained growth, and exercise of his peculiar 
vice or folly, and what would be the result? anarchy in man’s 
bosom, anarchy in the body politic; not so stormy, perhaps, 
as the wild uproar of Milton’s spirits in rebellion, but expe- 
rience has shewn, it may be equally prolific in wickedness 
and ruin. : 

The effects of these minor vices, (as they are sometimes 
called,) from their Proteus natare, make it impossible to bind 
them in any code of human restrictions.—Indeed, in any case, 
a mortal legislator can strike no deeper than the sarface.— 
It is only the divine Judge that can pursue. vice to the ci- 
tadel of the heart, and force her, by even gentle methods, 
to leave her lodgement.—The sympathetic cord which the 
all-wise Deity has woven in the bosom of man, to anite 
the will of God, the principle of virtue, with the flucta- 
ating aspirations of a finite creature, is conscience.—This 
sacred string descends from heaven to earth, and. ever vi- 
brates with the still small voice of whispering wisdom.—And 
where is conscience so aroused, as by the drama. Every spe- 
cies of excess, whether it be annexed to the character of the 
voluptaary, the sordid, the base, the envious; all may be 
reached. by her shaft.—The deformed soul of the spectator, 
witnessing its own distortions reflected, in the imitated ac- 
tions of some fancied wretch, or commemorated villian, shrinks 
with disgust or horror from himself; giving some weak wishes, 
perhaps, to the virtue he bas despised. That this is no vi- 
sionary hypothesis, how many instances might be brought 
forth. So amazingly did the power of acting work upon 
the iron heart of.a tyrant, Alexander of Pherea, on seeing 
a tragedy of Euripides performed, that he withdrew from the 
theatre during the scehe—exclaiming—‘‘ How can I shed tears 
thus over the only imitated woes of Hecuba, when every day 
I command, unmoved, similar sorrows to fall upon my peo- 
ple!”—It .is reported that, after this, the: monarch’s decrees 
were more merciful. | 
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All Venice look'd gay at the Bridal. 


THE WORDS WRITTEN BY MISS M. LEMAN REDE. 


When love led his 


ALL Ve-nice louk’d gay at the 
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[Ara—Has Sorrow thy young Daye shaded 


bri-dal, And joy sat on ev’-ry brow, 
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bosom’s young i - dol, ‘I'o breathe. to bright Hy-men her 


‘Phe beau-ti- fal sis-ters at = fend-ed, Tike: 


Yet she was the brightest of any 
Where all beside were bright ; 
She rose mid the beautiful many 
- A creature of tenderer light ; 
For the softness, almost like sadness, == > | 
That shadow’d her brow serene, 
‘Was sweeter than alt the gladness, 
_ That tn other eyes were seen, ae. | 
The bridegroom and train came lightly, 
Each his hat and plume in hand ; 
. And never did bliss beam more brightly 
Than it did in that noble band. 
_ Now hand in hand to the altar, 
The young pair advance up the aisle ; 
. But her step was seen to falter, 2 
And her cheek to lose its smile. 
A terror seem’d o’er her to hover, 
” “In sighs quick, and low came her breath, 
When just at the altar her lover : 
Caught her cold to his bosom in death. ‘ 
Oh! he gaz’d on his bosom’s young idol. 
With anguish too wild for a tear, 
And the flowers that were cull’d for her bridal; 
Were silently strewn’ on her bier. 
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‘THE BARRISTER'S TALE. 


Giobauni in the Country, 
s ; 
(Concluded from page 200.) 

“Let _e-Geratp was‘a beautiful boy, his young affections 
had been easily won by my mother and myself, and it was 
& great trial to part with him. Terrified at the harsh looks 
of the parish-officers, he clang screaming round my neck; and 
the agonies of his grief increased: nearly’ to suffocation, as 
they radely tore him from my arms, Poor child, it was long’ 
ere I could see him without shedding tears, playing with his 
ragged companions, always bare-headed, and often with bare 
feet, torn by briars, and knocked about by older children, 
with whom his strength of limb and enterprising spirit led 
him to associate. He soon found his way down to the sta- 
bles, and thither the young: ladies of the family often repaired. 
My attentions to Mrs. Harvey, in her distress, could not re- 
main a secret; her father did not reprove me for them, and 
her sisters were vehement in their expressions of gratitude. 
Prevented from visiting her in her last moments, it was 
only through my connivance that they could now speak to 
her child. These meetings were very affecting: the boy, ahand- 
some bold urchin, was both pleased and astonished at the 
earesses lavished upon him by such fine ladies ; he gazed with 
admiration on their dress and ornaments, unaccastomed to 
any thing like splendour or kindness in his dismal abode, and 
wondered why they should cry so bitterly over‘hini: his fine 
animated countenance and cheerful disposition, had the hap- 
Piest effect in drying their tears; they seemed to promise feli- 
city notwithstanding his present desolate state, and half of 
their brief interviews were spent by his aunts in weeping for 
his misfortunes, and the other half in admiring bis lively tem- 
per, and surpassing beauty. Is he well treated? Do you 
think he has enough to eat? were their constant questions 
to me; and to my care was entrusted every half-guinea, or 
half-crown, which they could spare for his ase; this treasure 
I hoarded with the greatest secrecy, feeling convinced that 
4 time would come when it would-be essentially serviceable 
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to him. This deserted boy’s behaviour was to me a very in- 
teresting study; respect for the master whose wages supported 
me, prevented me from putting any notions in hie head, and 
1 [eft his condact entirely to chance, or his own guidance; 
contenting- myself with teaching him bis prayers, and giving 
him exhortations which I. should have bestowed upon my 


own child, or one of equally humble parentage. Strongly im- 


préssed- by the kindness of his aunts, he knew their carriage 
at any distance, and would climb the high bank. on the 
road-side, running on a level with its windows, laughing and 
clapping his hands in imnocent glee, until the failure of. his 
breath obliged him to stop; the young ladies always turned 
their heads away, deeply affected by the sight of their orphan- 
nephew covered with dust and dirt, and scarcely half clothed 
by the parti-coloured rags that composed his scanty petticoat; 
but his grandfather surveyed him with stern composure, nor 
ever betrayed the slightest symptoms of compassion. As Ge- 
rald grew, older he seemed conscious of the claims he posy 
sessed to the notice of the Squire; doubtless his mother’s 
history was often canvassed, in his hearing, by the cronies of 
the poor-house. The gratification which his infancy rendered 
safe, the Misses De Winton were compelled to relinquish 
when his expanding mind became sensible of the relationship; 
Gradually the. hilarity of youth vanished from Gerald’s brow, 
and he was aware of his wrongs and his wretchedness; he 
neither sought or shunned his rich relatives, but as their. 


equipage rolled along stood silently regarding it, and often,- 


when he met his grandfather in his solitary rides, he retarned 
the cold frigid look of Mr. De Winton, with a glance ag 
stern, and repelling as his own. He withdrow himself from 
his vulgar compeers, and chose the church-yard for his fae 
yourite haunts, It is the custom of. the country for the sure 
vivors to plant the graves of their deceased relatives .with 
flowers: amid the few which were undecorated, save by the 
common sod, was Mrs. Harvey’s, and Gerald’s chief delight 
consisted in bringing primroses, violets, and daisies, from the 
hedge-rows, and begging garden-roots, with which he dressed 
the humble tarf. Such quickness, and such feeliag, in a boy 
of eight years old, was very wonderful ; he seemed determined, 
even at this early age, to counteract his grandfather’s plans, 
and be 9 gentleman in spite of him, At churoh,.aad in all, 
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_ public places, he was an accurate observer of the manners 
* of the higher orders, and shaped his own conduct accordingly ; 

neither the ridicule nor the blows he incurred from the village 
rabble could induce him to join in their sports, though he 
excelled in all athletic exercises, and could only be overpow- 
ered by numbers; he acquired considerable skill in reading, 
no one could tell how, and he intruded himself so often in 
‘the village school-room, that the master, pleased with his silent 
attention, found gratification in instructing him. Improving 
this favourable opportunity to the utmost, Gerald became 
z0 useful to Mr. Brown, that he soon formed one of his es- 
tablishment, and though the parish still drew the allowance 
for his board from Mr. De Winton, he was no longer an 
inmate of the workhouse. 

“ At this period, the Manor-house was again visited by 
domestic affliction: the eldest son and the eldest daughter 
both died within a short time of each other, of a rapid de- 
cline; and symptoms of the same terrfble disorder appear- 
ing in some of the younger children, the Squire prepared 
for a hasty departure to Lisbon. A few of the servants 
accompanied him, a few others were left to take care of 
the house; I was not included in ‘either, and obtained a 
aitaation-as head-ostler at the only inn then in the village. 
I ‘had so much to do in my new place that I had very little 
leisure to devote to Gerald, and could only observe that he 
Brew very tall, and seeméd to improve every time Ir saw him, 
both in mawners and appearance. | His astonishing learning 
was the wonder of the village, and no longer afraid of offend: 
ing the Squire, his resemblance to the family was made the 
constant theme, and people prophecied .on all sides that he 
was born to be a great man. Gerald complained to me that 
he was prevented from acquiring much ‘useful knowledge 
which Mr. Brown was anxious to teach him, for want of 
proper books. I thought that I should not be justified in 
withholding from him any longer the money which his aunts 
had given me in his infancy ; subsequent additions had swelled 
it into a considerable sum, and the sense and acuteness of 
intellect which be displayed emboldened me to give him the 
sole command of it. Astonished and delighted at this ‘unex- 
pected treasure, and deeply affected when he learned how it 
had ‘been obtained, he brought his purchases to me to shew 


at least the overseers laid claim-to the disposal.of his person, 
and avowed their intention.to abide. by Mr. De Winton’s orders, 
and bind ‘him apprentice to a tailor. 

“Young Harvey sjrongly remonstrated against this pro- 
ceeding ; but finding opposition fruitless, withdrew himself fram 
the yillage, before his indentures were signed. Contented with 
pocketing the sum intended for his premium, the :hig wigs 
of the workhonse made.no attempt to overtake him, or-disco- 
yer his retreat. ; 

. “ His history was poknown to ug, until after ‘the lapse af a 
few years, a.tradeaman of the village, .on -bis return from an 
expedition.to London, yeported that he -had-seen Gerald con- 
veyed on board @ trapsport-ship in the Thames, with other 
‘ponvicts, for Batany-bay ; the tale was readily credited -by all 
except myself; and I was, at length, obliged to believe .a oir- 
oamstance which.was so strongly avouched by aman, whoiknew 
the poor fellow very well by sight, and which his friendless sitaa> 
tion in London.rendered too probable a result of his journey. 

“Popular feeling is easily tarned: the tide whieh jhed -hi- 
therto ran in favour .of Gerald Harvey, sot now as -strong 
the other way; his misfortunes were metamorphosed: inte 
etimes, and the prophecies of evil were prpyed to :be equal 
in namber with the predictions of good. Previous tto bis de- 
patture, 1 had shewn him the testimeniels of his birth and 
baptian, anil though unwilling to take icharge of them him- 
self, he was extzemely desirous to possess an autheationted 
eopy, and for that purpose iprocared one to be dcawn ont 
by the-perishyplerk, which I, and-several others, attested; the 
paiginals remained:in wy-hands, and notwithstanding the in 
faray which now enveloped the neme of Harvey, 1 aegarded 
them as sacred deposit.of which I could not be too careful. 

« The only tidings whioh-we, in the ‘lower orders.of thoi- 
Jnge, heard of the family.of De Winton, -during their abacnee, 
woxe conveyed dy the frequent fanemals of its sxemboss; Swe 
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years seldom passed without bringing one of these dismal 
processions; we despaired of seeing any thing but the bones 
of those who left their country in the spring of youth, and 
neither did the few who retained an attachment to the fami- 
jy derive a melancholy satisfaction from attending all their 
corses to the tomb; several were buried in almost heathen 
countries, one being left on the shores-of the Black sea, one 
at Athens, and another found a more proper sepulchre in the 
Cathedral at Palermo. Never was the crimson velvet coffin 
taken from the plumed-hearse by a train of hired mourners, 
in our village church-yard, to be placed in a sumptuous vault, 
without a remark from the spectators—that this terrible mor- 
tality was a judgment upon the Squire for denying Mrs, Har- 
vey’s remains a resting-place with those of her ancestors. The 
violets and the primroses had faded from this unfortunate la- 
dy’s grave, and whilst marble slabs, and beautiful sculptare, 
executed by foreign masters, rose round the walls of the 
church to commemorate the virtues and accomplishments of 
her brothers and sisters, the vulgar passenger trode unheed- 
ing on her nanfeless dust. 

« At length, after an absence of twenty years, Mr. De Win- 
ton returned, bringing home the wreck of his family, which 
consisted of a grand-son and a grand-daughter, the children 
of Miss Agness De Winton, the only one amid those who 
married, whose offspring had survived their infancy; all the 
sons had died without leaving issue, and the estates were 
destined to rest in the descendants of a female branch. The 
Squire, however, had obtained an act of parliament for his 
son-in-law to bear his name, and it was a comfort to him 
that his heirs were at least De Winton’s. The young lady 
was about eighteen, and her brother a year or two younger, 
at the period of their arrival at the Manor-house: born and edu- 
cated in a foreign country, neither the climate nor the manzers 
‘of England seemed to please them; and the Squire’s pride 
‘and unsocial disposition encreasing with his misfortunes, he 
dived more retired than ever, not condescending to notice aby 
‘of his neighbours, who for the most part were new-comers, 
upstarts, and mushrooms, as be was wont to call them. Part 
f the year he spent in London, and the rest of his time was 
passed in solitary grandeur at the Hall, 
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“T was at this period such in need of a friend, and I bad 
hoped to find one in Mz. De Winton; ipainstaking and carefal 
all my life, 1 bad contrived to save a littke money; the land- 
Jord of the house which J mow inhabit growing into years, 
was igduced, by the exoellent.establishment of his only daughe 
ter in marriage, to give up the concern. I was not rich enough 
to pay down all the purchase-money at once; but having 9 
faic character ia the place, the man professed himself willing 
to take my personal security for the remainder, provided I 
coald procure the patronage of any gentleman of consequence; 
Whilst I was trying to pluck up my spirit to prefer my suit 
to Mr. De Wiaton, on the score of my former service, I met 
with a benefactor, (I may say, whes I least expected it,) 
ahis was an India Oficer, a» Major Luscombe, who being 
seived with a violent attack of illness at eur ina, was obliged 
ja conseqaence to delay his journey; when.a little reeovered, 
he was ordered gentle exercise on horseback, and this brought 
him to the stables; he seemed to take pleasure in conversing 
with me; and, naturally full of my own affairs, I opened my 
hopes and views to him; he frequently renewed the subject 
of bis own acoord, and being much delighted with the coun- 
try, bo at last said that be should dike to spend the remainder 
ef his life in it, aed begap to enquire about a house. Whea 
this point was settled, he generously offered to advance me 
the money which was requisite to conclude my bargain, and 
gratefully receiving euch kindness, I was soen installed as the 
Jandlord of the King’s-head. 


(To be continued-) 


EXTRAORDINARY FROST. 


Qu the night of the twentieth of January, 1608, five men 
who oarried provisions te the markets at Paris were found 
frozen to death, at the corner of the Rue de Tirechape. The 
Historian Pierre Mathieu, relates that he was present wheg 
Henry the Fourth said at his Levee—‘ That his whishere were 
Srozen when in bed by the side of the gueen.*’ 


* St. Foix Essais Histeriques ear Paris, T. i. p. 219. 
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LETTERS 
on TEE 
PROGRESS OF LUXURY AMONG THE LADIES OF ANCIENT ROWE, 
waith Descriptions of their Costume. - 


LETTER Vi. 

Lexuny by degrees introduced a mixture of flax and of 
sitk, but we have reason ¢o believe that it was not uniil the 
time of Alexander Severus that tunics composed entirely of 
finen were worn by the Romans. This geod privee eom- 
plains of the eastom which the Romaus had of introdecing 
stripes of getd and purple into the greund of the tunic, “ since 
ftex,” says he, “is so much softer to the skin, why do you 
intreduce materials which serve only to render the habit fess 
pleasant to the touch.” 

Sitk was sparingly used by the Romans under the Republie ; 
ut Dion tels us, that Julius Cesar, when he gave specta- 
dies te the people, covered the stage-with silk veils, intend. 
ing doubtiess, by this piece of barbarian magnificence, to ridi- 
cule the luxury of the Roman ladies. 

Tiberius caused a decree of the senate against gold’ plate, 
end atso against ailk clothes. 

Caligula wore a kind of surtout composed of purple sitk; 
this Emperor was also often seen in public in a triumphal 
habit, and on these occasions he appeared in a silk robe. 
There is strong evidence, that under the reign of Nero, the 
fadies also began to wear silk clothes, or rather, I sheuld say, 
that silk was mixed with the other materials used to form 
their -dreeses; for it was not till a considerable time after, 
that eitk began to ‘be used by itself. We find from Vepiseus, 
that there was not a single robe of ‘the kind in the ward- 
robe of the Emperor Aurelian; bat 1 know not whether to 
praise the moderation or to blame the avarice of this em- 
peror, who refused the request of the empress, his wife, to pur- 
chase a silk robe-for her, though she demanded it as the 
only favonr she meant to ask. I will take care, replied the 
fragel emperor, not to bay silk at the price of its weight 
in gold. What would this disappointed empress say, could 
he take a peep at us in the nineteenth century, and sec 
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the garment deemed too costly for ber to wear, adopted by 
all above the lowest class of the vulgar. 

If the saving of expence was Aurelian’s only object, I 
should call him a shabby fellow; and you, my dear Maria, 
moderate and simple as your own taste in dress is, have, I 
am sure, enough of the esprit de corps to join me; but we 
must not forget that it was about that time, that the. naked 
drapery was in the greatest vogue among the Romans; and 
it is very probable that the manteau which the Empress de- 
sired, might be composed of-this stuff. All the Roman au- 
thors join in reprobating the use which their countrywomen 
made of this material.. “ Do you see,” says Seneca, “ the silk 
clothes with which our women cover themselves, if indeed 
we may call that a covering which serves rather to display 
than to hide. Can the woman who is clothed with it swear 
that she is not naked? They send, at an immense expense, 
for this material, to a country with which, till now, Rome had 
never traded, merely, that they may purchase the right of 
displaying in public what modesty ought to. oblige them to 
conceal even from their husbands.” This is strong language, 
and if really there is no exaggeration in it, we must confess 
that the dames of ancient Rome went rather farther than the 
fair nudes of the present day. 

I need not tell you that the Roman ladies understood, ag 
well as the modern British belles, the art of suiting the colour 
of the dress to the complexion; could they do otherwise, whe 
had such a master in the art of personal. decoration as Ovid? 
Parple, scarlet, azure, sea-green, black, and white, were all 
used by the Romans; but there is no doubt that they had 
a number of other colours, since Ovid compares the various 
hues of their dresses to those of the flowers of the spring. 

I come now to the last article, the shoe or sandal, the 
fashion of which seems to have remained for a long time 
stationary. The sandal covered half the leg, which it exactly 
fitted; it was laced at the front with a kind of riband. Those 
who wished to appear 4/a mode, wore their sandals extremely 
tight. St. Jerome reproaches the beau monde of his time with 
being too carcful to have their sandals very clean and ex- 
tremely tight. Paulus Emilius being reproached by his friends 
‘for having repudiated his wife, whom every body considered 
asa model of virtue, defended himself in the following words, 
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“you see this shoe, it seems to be well made, and to ft me 
perfectly, but no one bat myself knows where it butts me.” 

As ‘this speeeh left every thing to conjecture, and as eon- 
jectare :is oftener uncharitable than etherwise, ‘I know net 
that-he oouli have saill any thing more severe :aguiast his poot 
wife. ‘T'ke :substanoce ef the saying ‘has reacwed our times 
in the proverb, ‘“‘ No one kaows where the shec: parehes but 
he who wears it.” 

The form of the shoe was the same for both ‘sexes, ant 
the point was turned up; it is from thie fashion that-Cieero 
takes his idea of :the slipper of Juno. We find that purple 
leather was ‘the material most generally used for shoes; they 
employed .alzo for ‘this purpose the bark:of certain trees: we 
are told-also, by Pliny, that they:‘borrowed:from the Spanish 
Skephoriis -the fashion of shoes composed of rushes. 

Weiare told also, that the upper part of the shoe was ‘fre: 
qmentiy composed ofa tisene of weol, flax, end silk. bax 
wsy epeciily invented ornaments for the shoes: we ere told 
ef seme that were adorned with Jeaves‘of gol. Plautes, in 
his comedy of the Bacchides, makes one of his personages, 
im .order -to ‘give :an idea of the ziches ofa persen of whom 
he sis speaking, ask, “Can you doubt of the wealth of amam 
who wears gold soles tohis shoes?” ‘Some authors. conjéctire, 
frem thie speech, that this extravagant and absurd fashion 
was ‘tho :mode among :the sich (Romans; but as d do not find 

: my thiag do countenance such an opinion, i ‘think with 4 
tenent tranéiator of Piautes, that ‘the speeoh is merely a me- 
tapher, to express the immense :riches of Theotinius. 

We find that in the time of Cicero, the Romans had ailepted 
e sandal then ased bythe Greeks, which was called «ysionien, 
it eves mach lighter and more pliable than the others. ‘Cizeve 
seprabates it as being teo effeminate for the ase of men. 

The ladies made wuse of cork to raise the stocs: thoy bor- 
sewed this custom from the Persians, and it soon became 
common. Coquettes adopted them for balls, and actresses for 
the stege, especially.in comic charactess; and it is singulas, 
bat it is nevertheless true, that the priests made use of. them 
whos ‘they offered storifices. 

We find at this time that the shoes of the wemen were 
ingeneral white, and:‘that they adopted slippers for the ‘house; 
these slippees ‘were anevely bands witch they wrapped somud 
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the feet... They wore also a short coloured stocking, generally’ 
red; the stocking seems to have been adopted both with the 
slipper and the sandal; when wora with the latter it was 
partially seen through the opening of the lacing; it was con- 
fined by a garter either of gold and purple, or white and gold. 

I have already said that ornaments of gold, in the form of 
leaves, were used to adorn the shoe, precious stones were af- 
terwards introduced, which were displayed upon the sandal 
im a great variety of forms. 

We find that at one time, red shoes were generally worn 
by all the Roman ladies, that they afterwards got into dis~ 
tse with the modest part of the sex; and that lastly, by an 
ordonnance of the Emperor Aurelian, the ladies only were 
permitted to wear them, and the men were interdicted the 
use of them. This ordonnance was the more gracious to~ 
wards the ladies, because he reserved to himself, and his suc- 
cessors, the privilege of weating that colour after the exam- 
ple of the ancient kings of Alba. This custom continued for 
@ long time, and passed from the Emperors of the West to 
the Popes. 

The emperors always had their sandals sumptuously orna- 
mented; they were embroidered with eagles, which were ens 
riched with pearls and diamonds. We may reasonably pre- 
same that this brilliant ornament decorated the shoes of the 
ladies also, at least those of the empress; but: most proba- 
bly it was extended to. others of high rank. As they had 
been admitted to the honours of the Laticlave, which was the . 
order of the empire, it is not likely that they would be re- 
fased this decoration. 

In no country has the use of jewels been carried farther 
than in Rome. Sollia Paulina, wife of Caligala, never ap- 
peared in public, even after sho was divorced, without be- 
ing covered with jewels, and that not only on occasions of 
ceremeny, but when she went to pay an ordinary visit. She 
had in private property, jewels to the amount of one million 
of gold, which she had inherited from Marcus Soliius, her 
ancle. i 

There was also an ornament in use for the shoe, whether 
it wasa buckle, or whether it was a sort of band, we cannot 
now determine; it was disposed in the form of a half moon, 
and appears to pave. been confined to the Patriciens, This 
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ornament has been considered as having a mysterious meam 
ing, but the most probable conjecture as to its origin, is, that 
Romalas having, before the rape of the Sabines, fixed one hun 
dred as the namber of the Senate, the senators and patri- 
cians, in remembrance of the first institution of their order, 
bore upon their shoes not a crescent but the letter C. Ihave 
now, my dear Maria, done my endeavours to'trace for you the 
progress of luxury, and the changes of fashion, among the 
dames of ancient Rome ; should it afford you any amusement, 
my purpose will be fully answered, and my labour amply TR 
warded, Adieu! and believe me, always 


The most devoted of your slaves, 
_Beiwort. 


‘ — 


ANECDOTE OF THE EMPRESS MAUD. 


Berore the French Revolution, there was at Cherbourg, in 
Normandy, an abbey called Notre Dame du Voew, founded by 
the Empress Maud, or Mathilda, the motber of King Henry 
the Second, in consequence of a vow which she made when 
in danger of shipwreck. Wraxall, in his Tour in Franee, 
also mentions a small chapel erected by the same princess, 
about a mile to the west of the town of Cherbourg, in a ‘mea- 
dow on the river of Chantereine. When the Empress embarked 
for England, after the death of her father, she was overtaken 
by a violent storm, at which she was so much alarmed, that 
she not only vowed to found a convent, but also to sing a 
hymn to the Virgin Mary on the spot where she landed. The 
vessel retarned to Cherbourg, and on her being safely put 
on shore, one of the sailors reminded: her of her promise, ex- 

-elaiming—“ Chantereine, vechi terre.” that is—y‘ Sing, Queen, 
behold land!” the first two words of which phrase have given 
name to the river. The Jittle chapel built in commemoration . 
‘of this occurrence was, according to Wraxall, in the style 
of the twelfth century; and when he saw it, quite in a dila~ 
pidated state. In the interior was a box, apparently co¢val 
with it, and above, on the wall, an inscription almost effaced, 
imploring contributions in support of the edifice.* 


— 


* Wraxall’s Hist. of France, Vo}. ii. p. 18% 
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“HISTORICAL. AND DESCRIPTIVE ANECDOTES 


oF 


VARIOUS ANIMALS. 


THE ELEPHANT, 

Tre. medes.of taking this animal, and rendering it sub- 
missive: te human authority, merit particular attention. At 
Tepara, in the East Indies, when the inhabitants are desirous 
of securing the wild male elephant, they do it hy means of 
koomkees, or female elephants, trained for the purpose. As 
the hunters know the places where the elephants come oat to 
feed, they advance towards them in the evening with four 
koomkees. When the nights are dark, the objects of pursuit 
are discovered by the noise they make in cleaning their food, 
which they do by whisking and striking it against their fore legs. 

As soon asthe hunters have determined om the animal they 
meas to secure, three ef the koomkees are conducted, silently 
and slowly, at a little diatarce from each other, nearly to the 
place where he is feeding. The koomkees advance cautiously, 
feeding as they go along. When the male perceives them ap- 
preaching, if he take the alarm, and. be viciously inclined, be 
beats the ground with his trunk, and makes a noise, showing 
evident marks of displeasure, This, however, is not often the 
ense; be generally allows them to approach, and sometimes 
even advances te mect them. 

The drivers now conduct two of the females, one on each 
side: of him: these close themselves gently against his neck 
and shoulders; the third female then comes up, aad places 
herself across bis tail. In this situation, far from suspecting 
any design against his liberty, he begins to toy with the femaies, 
end) caresses them with histrank, While thus engaged, the 
fourth female. is brought near, attended: by proper assistants, 
who immediately get under the body of the animal, and put 
&. slight rope round his hind. legs. If he take no notice of 
this- slight confinement, the hunters proceed to tie bis legs 
with a stronger rope; which is passed alternately, by means 
of a forked stick, anda kind .of hook, from ome leg te the 
other, in the form of a figare of 8. Six or. eight of these. 
repes are generally empleyed one above another; and they 
are fastened at their interseetions by another: ropt, that is 
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made to pass perpendicularly up and down, A strong cable, 
with a running-noose, is next put round each hind leg, above 
the other ropes; and afterwards six or cight ropes are crossed, 
from leg to leg above the cable. The fixing of these ropes 
usually occupies about twenty minutes, during which time the 
utmost silence is observed. 

When thus secured, the animal is left to himself, the koom- 
kees retiring to a little distance. He attempts to follow them; 
but, finding his legs tied, and becoming sensible of the dane 
ger of his situation, he immediately retreats towards the jun- 
gle. The drivers, mounted on tame elephants, and accompa- 
nied by several persons, who, till this time, have been kept 
out of sight, follow him at a little distance; and as.soon as 
he passes near a tree sufficiently stout to hold him, they make 
a few turns round the trank of the trees, with the long cables, 
which trailed behind him. His progress being thus stopped, 
he becomes furious, and exerts his utmost efforts to disengage 
himself. The koomkeecs dare not now approach him; and, in 
‘his fury, he falls down on the earth, and tears it up with his 

tusks. When he has exhausted himself, the koomkees are 
again brought near, and take their former positions. After 
getting him nearer the tree, the people carry the ends of 
the long cable, two or three times round it, so as to prevent 
the possibility of his escape. His fore legs are now tied in 
the same manner as his hind legs were. The cables are made 
fast, one on each side, to trees or stakes driven deep into 
the earth; and he is subsequently fastened, by means of 
other ropes, to two koomkees, one on each side. 
. Every thing being now ready, and a passage being cleared 
from the jungle, all the ropes, except one, are taken from 
his legs. The koomkees pull him forward; sometimes, how- 
ever, not without much struggling and violence on his part, 
When brought to his proper station, and made fast, he is 
treated with a mixture of severity and gentleness; and, gene- 
rally, in a few months, he becomes tractable, and appears 
perfectly reconciled to his fate. It seems somewhat ‘extraor- 
dinary, that though the animal uses his utmost force to dis- 
engage himself when taken, and would kill any person who 
came within his reach, yet he seldom attempts to injure the 
females that have ensnared bim; but, on the contrary, seems, 
as it were, consoled by them for the loss of his liberty. 

VOL. XIX.—S. I. Aa 
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The mode of secking & herd of wild elephants is very 
different from that adopted in [taking a singte male, ahd the 
process is much inore tedious. 

‘When a herd of these animals, which yénerally consists 
of from forty to a hundred, is discovered, about five hum 
dred people are employed to surrognd it. By means of 
fire and noises they, in the course of some days, are able 
to drive them to the place where they are to be secured. 
This is cafled the kedda. It consists of three enctosures, 
communicating with each other by means of narrow openings 
or gateways. The outer one is the largest, the middle, ge- 
nerally, the next in size, and the third, or farthermost, the 
smallest. When the animals arrive near the first enclosure, 
(the palisadoes and two gates of which are as much as poe 
sible disguised by branches of trees and bamboo, stuck in 
the ground, in order to have the appearance of a natural 
jungle,) great difficulty attends the business of getting them in. 
The leader always suspects some snare, and it is not with- 
out the utmost hesitation that he passes; but as soon as he 
enters, all the rest follow, 

Fires are now lighted roundjthe greatest part of the enclo+ 
sure, parficalarly ‘at the entrance, and loud and discordant 
noises are madé for the purpose of urging them on to the 
next enclosure; they af length pass it. The gate is instant- 
jy shut upon them, fires are lighted, and discordant noises 
are made as before, tfil they have passed through another 
gateway into the last enclosure, where they are secured in 
a similay manner. . 

Being now completely surrounded, and perceiving no out- 
let through which they can escape, they appear desperate, 
and, in}their fary, advance frequently to the surrounded ditch, 
in order to break down the palisade, inflating their tranks, 
and screaming out aloud: but wherever they make an attack, 
they are opposed by lighted fires, and by the noise and tti- 
umphant shouts of the hunters. The ditch is then filled with 
water; and after a while, they have recourse to it in order to 
quench their’ thirst and cool themselves, which they-do by 
drawing the water into their tranks, and then squirting it 
over every part of their bodies. 

When the elephants have continued in the enclosure a few 
days, where they are regularly, though scantily, ‘fed front 
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a scaffold on the outside, the door of the room (an outlet 
about sixty feet long and very narrow) is opened, and one 
of the elephants is enticed to enter by having food thrown 
before it. When the animal has advanced, the gate is shut 
and well secured on both sides. Finding his retreat now 
cut off, and the place so narrow that he cannot turn him- 
self, he proceeds, and exerts his utmost efforts to break down 
the bars in front of him, running against them, screaming 
and roaring most violently, and battering them like a ram, 
by repeated blows with his head, retreating and advancing 
with the ‘utmost fury. In his rage he even rises, and leaps 
upon the bars with his fore feet, striving to break them 
down with his weight, when he becomes fatigued with these 
exertions, ropes are, by degrees, put round him; and he 
is secured in a manner nearly similar to that adopted in 
taking the single males; and thas, in succession, {they are 
all secured. : 

The elephants are now separated, and each is given into 
the care of a keeper, who is appointed to attend and in- 
struct him. Under this man there. are three or foar others 
who ageist, in supplying food and water, till the animat be- 
comes sufficiently tractable to feed himself.. In a few days 
the keeper advances cautiously to the side of the elephant, 
and strokes and pats bim with his hand, at the same time 
speaking to him in a soothing voice; and after a little while, 
the beast begins to know the keeper and obey his commands, 
By degrees the fatter becomes familiar, and at length mounts 
upon the animal’s back, from one of the tame elephants, 
He gradually increases the intimacy, as the animal becomes 
more tame, till at last he is permitted to scat himself on 
his neck, from which place he is afterwards to regulate 
and direct all his motions. In five or six weeks the ele. 
phants becomes obedicnt to his keeper; his. fetters are by 
degrees taken off; and generally in about six months he 
will suffer himself to be conducted from place to place, with 
as mach complacency as if be had long been subdued. Care, 
however, is takem not to let him approach his former haunts, 
fost a recollection of them should induce him to attempt to 
recover his liberty; fer, it is generally believed, that if an 
elephant escape, after having been in bondage, it is not pos- 
sible, by any art, again to entrap him. 
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ON THE CHARACTER OF WOMAN. 


“0 woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please; 
And variable as the shade, 
By the light quivering aspen made: 
% When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou!” 
Watrter Scott. 


Tue character of women has in every age been a subject 
of high and general importance, but seldom has its determi- 
nation been candid, fair, and impartial. In states emerging 
from barbarism, woman, not yet emancipated from slavery, 
and the subjection that physical power in uncivilization re- 
quires, has bent beneath the imperious control of arbitrary 
sway: a slave to him who, a slave to himself, knows no will 
but his passions, aud no restraint but his unsubdued and ir- 
regular inclinations; while, on the contrary, in countries 
where refinement and luxury prevail, women have been at 
times the idols of adoration or the victims of licentiousness.— 
their character necessarily resulting from their associations, 
and. the circumstances in which they were placed. Equally 
with men the children of habit and association, few amongst 
them have had mental energy sufficient to raise themselves, 
above the narrow restrictions of surrounding circumstances 
to feel their dignity and importance in the scale of creation, 
and soar beyond the fetters of ignorance, superstition, or the 
prevailing influence of habit, education, and climate; yet, 
every age has furnished instances of some, who towering in 
native dignity and mental elevation have, like a meteor in the 
horizon, irradiated for a moment the darkened atmospheres 
and surprized the unenlightened multitude by the splendour 
of its rays. In ages of ignorance, virtue,shining with its pure 
and steady light has been seldom seen. Talent has been 
rarely appreciated; and those mild and soothing virtues, which 
in civilized society constitate the most attractive grace and 
-best charm of woman, have been less estimated than the 
glaring pomp of showy attractions and the ostentatious display 
of attainments, 

/« —___. Fleeting as the passing breath 


of wandering zephyrs on the pliant air; 
. 
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Bet woman, bern to dignify retreat, 

‘Dulmowa to flourish and unseen be great, 

.  Togive domestic life its sweetest charm, 

With softness polish, and with heauty warm; 

Fearful of praise, unwilling to be known, 

Should seek but heaven’s applauses, and her own.” 

The social virtues, which constitute the only solid basis of 
rational exjoyment, and domestic felicity, are seldom estimated, 
and never adequately appreciated, either in uncivilized coun- 
tries, or, by unenlighteped minds. Woman, in the zenith of ber 
capacity for imparting happiness, is a being pure in mind 
and irreproachable in conduct; her cultivated reason and re- 
fined understanding enable her to discern that her duties, her 
destination, and her interest, are inseparably combined.—De- 
lighting to strew the flowers of felicity around the path of 
life;—to cull the buds of moral improvement from the most 
trivial passing occurrences, she becames as it were, the link 
which unites the rational creation with the intellectual ;—borne 
on the wings of science, she soars into the hallowed regions 
of intelligent existence, discerns. the necessary consequences 

* of efficient actions alike in the moral as in the natural world; 
and, consequently, traces the importance of virtue, in all its 
bearings, to the, well being of society and the good of poste- 
rity: hence her anxiety to ingtil into the minds of her chil- 
dren those principles from which virtue, under all contingen- 
cies, results. She perceives that virtue ultimately and inva- 
riably produces happiness, and vice necessarily engenders pain 
‘and misery. Indulgent to the failings of others, she affords 
‘no indulgence to her own.— 

Her bright example bids the soul to rise, 
In pristine vigour to its native skies, 
To claim, on high, its glorious destinies. 

The influence of woman progressively improves, civilizes, 
and. refines society. Cultivated states are indebted to the fe- 
‘Male sex for the improvement in the arts of life, the expan- 
sion of the social faculties, and moral powers, and all those 
exalted epjoyments of our intellectual nature which endear 
.existence by embodying the reality, instead of the fallacious 
and ideal semblance, of pleasure. Woman's influence in- 
creases proportionably to the advancement in civilization any 
state has attained, and it is always proportionably paramount 
over those to whom, in the scheme of infinite beneficence, slic 

aad 
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was destined to be a rational companion and cheering friend, 
according to the refinement, elevation, and moral cultivation 
of their minds. The influence of woman, in states of barbarism, 
is passing as the gust of momentary passion ;—and on‘the une- 
ducated mind, like the vapour floating on the ignated air;— 
but, in civilized society, woman rcigns a little queen,’and in 
the bosom of sensibility and soul of refinement, her influence 
is like the dew of heaven—genial, perpetual, and fertilizing ; 
generating, in the manly and dignified mind, the seeds of mo- 
ral excellence, which eventually produce 
The flowers of virtue and the fruits of bliss. 


If such be the powers of women, as history and impartial 
observation attest, how important, how very important to 
the interest of society, and the good of the human species, as 
well as to her own individual happiness, is the acquisition of 
those virtues which secure their influence and confirm their 
power.—In, the wise ordination of natare, the influence of wo- 
man promotes her own and constitutes her husband’s hap- 


piness. 
Eliza’s wish his constant choice, 


Sacred to her his will. 


Thus traversing the vale of life, in the harmonious com- 
pact instifuted by heaven and ordained by nature, the Now- 
ers of felicity spring at their feet, whose prolific seeds must 
germinate in the bosoms of posterity the according senti- 
ments of virtue, peace and love; but if woman mistake her 
duties, her station, and her destination—if she assume to 
herself privileges which nature did not assign her, and ar- 
rogate to herself undue power and arbitrary sway, her in- 
fluence ceases; and, like the wave on the ocean, which ap- 
proaches the shore, it rises, and is seen no more ;—when once 
lost the influence of women is seldom regained; her power 
vanishes the moment that virtue flies from the female breast, 
or that vanity, folly, or caprice, embody themselves in the 
fair angelic form of woman.—Fly then, my fair countrywomen, 
the approaches of the insidious foes, who in ten thousand shapes, 
attack unwary youth, who seek not only to undermine your 
own happiness, but to destroy your influence, and annihilate 
your power. Reign, ever reign, queens of this lower spheré, 
and shed around the sweets of happiness, and the bliss of Tove ; 
bat, remember, that 


Woman by submitting only rules. 


Peasant ee 
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Assumption, either of power, intellect, or talent, is incompa- 
tible with the modest dignity of woman—her wit should be 
concentrated around the social hearth, and her talents ex- 
cited to promote the happiness of her social connections. 

¢ Her smile should thraw 

The soft moon-light of peace o’er this valley of woe; 
And amid, the vast desert, reveal to our eyes, 
Where the green flowery path-way of happiness lies.” 


for 
“In woman centres all that’s soft and kind, 
Gentle and beauteous, delicate, and fair ; 
Or seek you for a tender soul and mind, 
Which softens stern humanity, ’tis there: 
In her we find whate’er of bliss we know, 
She constitutes our chiefest heaven below.” 


Unjust and illiberal in the extreme is the insinuation that— 
«“‘ Most women have no characters at all,” 


On the contrary, the exaltation of the female character is 
the surest basis of the moral elevation of a country, and the 
best security for the improvement and happiness of posterity. 
Attend then, lovely harbingers of bliss, to the exhortation of 
the Greek poet.— 
“ O woman! by heaven ordain’d, to be 
Arbitress of man’s destiny! 
From thy sweet lip one tender sigh,— 
One glance from thine approving eye,— 
Can rise or bend him, at thy will, 
To virtue’s noblest flights, or worst extremes of ill. 
Be angel-minded! and despise 
Thy sex’s little vanities ; 
And let not passion’s lawless tide, 
Thy better purpose sweep aside! 
For woe awaits the evil hour, 
‘That lends to man’s annoy, thy heaven-entrusted power. 


Woman! ’tis thine to cleanse his heart 
From every gross unholy part; 
Shine, in domestic solitude, 
To win him to be wise and good; 
His pattern, guide, and friend, to be: 
-So give him back the heaven he forfeited For TitER.” 
z Tela. 
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& FEW RATIONAL THOUGHTS ON THE FASHIONABLE TERM 
SALLED 


COMING OUT. 


(Concluded from page 190.) 


Tue amiable and ingenious young person, breugm up ac- 
cording to the code of half a century ago, evinced by her 
deference to her parents at: the giddy season of youth, when 
both hope and imagination set the innocent heart on fire, 
her sense of needing their protection, and her gratitude for 
receiving it. Then the daughter, not preceeding, ‘but folow- 
ing, the motber into the brilliant assembly,—*“ sweetly blush- 
ing at the deep regard she drew!” sought the parental side 
at the termination of every dance; and ebeyed the stightest 
signal for- retreat, from the eetual enjoyment of any part of 
the amusement. And why was all this?—In those days the 
mother occupied her own station in society; the station of 
her. parental rights, by nature; and the judgment which is 
its consequences; and maintained it, by all the tender vigi- 
lance, the matronly reserves, which preserved her daughter's 
dignity with hor own. 

-Acting on these principles, whether in youth or age, wo- 
men appeared in the eyes of men what they ought to be; 
deserving the companionship, the trust, of a manly heart; 
worthy to be the heads of their families, the repositories of 
their dombstic comfort—Then was seen the temperate, hospi- 
table family dinner; the social tea-table, where kindred and 
friends drew around in the confidence of mutual interest, in 
the enjoyment of mutual affection.—Then the winter fire-side 
was surrounded by blameless mirth, and the gay smile bright- 
ened in reflection from jooks that they loved.—Then the sum- 
mer-evening san set on the enamelled meadows, when the 
jocand step, er the musing thrill of hearts relying on each 
other, while the owners leaned on each {other’s‘arm, traversed 
the glowing beam on the glancing sod.—But now, this is all 
over; domestic relations are abandoned, for fashionable rival- 
ries! and a family is never found at heme, bat when the doors 
‘are opened to admit the whole mob of the giddy wortd.—The 
once respectable character of mother, is self-degraded into 
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that of a sort of ballet-mistress; and the young debutantes, 
whether as daughters, neices, or guests, regarding her as no 
better, hustle her about, from room to room, or house to 
house; while misses Harriet and Louisa, (for with plain man- 
ners, plain names are banished!) fly from party to party, till 
the rising sun reminds them, that the vulgar hour for common 
people being astir has overtaken them! 

Till that anwelcome harbinger, in vain the pale Jooks of their 
Chaperons had sought their averted eyes ; in vain the half-asleep, 
drawled-out numbering of the passing hours, had been whis- 
pered to their inattentive ears. Miss Harriet had slipped by, 
flirting first with one, and then another, of all the fine men 
inclined to flutter round her. Should the wearied mother at 
last presume to hint a remonstrance, and say she is tired, if 
she escape either total neglect, or a pouting reply, the an- 
swer usually is in the venal tone of the object known to be 
the leading spring in both bosoms, “ Dear mamma, don’t 
make me go now! that rich Mr. So and So, from Yorkshire, 
has just asked me for the next quadrille.—He has been very 
particular; and would be a much more suitable match for me 
than papa’s friend, who has not half his fortune.”— 

The mother nods, between sleep and approbation, and away 
trips the young lady, in renovated spirits, to level all her 
charms ;—not against the gentleman, so much as against his 
rent-roll, his well-timbered acres, superb mansion, town-house, 
and splendid equipages. Her female companions, gaze on 
her with envy; their beaux, with shrugging shoulders, at the 
good thing she may have caught; or the take in, most likely 
of the admirer ;—for almost all-in the same set, have the 
same opinions;—why?—They have all come out! and all been 
previously prepared on the same model. 

From the moment bdys quit the paternal roof, to- be intro~ 
duced into the world, (for boys, now, are thrust forward in 
the precedence of men;) the fashion is, to set all sentiments 
of respect to age or kindred at defiance. Fathers are old cod- 
gers, snobs, bores; in short, they have as many irreverential 
abases in the modern nomenclature of the tonnish slang, as 
their sons have names in the catalogue of fools.—And for 
mothers, they are the very last objects in society to whom 
these polished gentlemen would be found paying, even a com- 
mon necessary attention. But go back to the origin of this:— 
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Sons, as well as daughters, ‘are too generally abandoned ta 
a mercenary class of persons; sometimes servants, at others, 
tutors and governesses, who, from being usually treated as 
menials, gradually become such; and consequently inculcate 
little else than common surface accomplishments, leaving the 
minds of their pupils to shape themselves, And well they 
may so leave them; ‘for no child would listen to precepts 
which it saw its parents despise. Thus, then, on all sides, 
the youths hear, “‘ you must learn this or that, (not to make 
you a wiser, or better man;) but to bustle your way through 
the world; to become rich, or admired;—or because other 
people learn these things, so must you!” Hence we cannot 
be surprised, when parents shew no more vital interest in 
the present and future welfare of their} offspring, that the 
frivolous minds they thus ‘produce, should turr to frivolous 
matters alone’; and, the affections, which always strengthen 
the understanding, should sink into mere apathy to others, 
and self-concentration in themselves. Being taught, by the 
hirelings around them, to regard themselves as the first ob- 
jects, every person, whether old or young, who happens to be 
unlike their fashionable cut, whether in manners or appear- 
ance, are pronounced “ Good for nothing, nobodies, quizes, &c.” 
and the self-created idols, or rather puppets, whether in male 
or female attire, all start forward, with the same eagerness 
for display, and jealous pre-eminence. Let us soberly con- 
sider the issue of so grievous a mistake in education, and 
its results. The career of life being turned into a theatre 
for rivalry, and rivalry of the most selfish, contemptible, and 
finally debasing objects; all the natural affections are smothered, 
all the relative duties trampled on. The son pants for his 
father’s death, to revel in his property: the brother detests 
his sister, who is to be portioned off from the inherited ‘pa- 
trimony: and the unmarried man, looks with an eye of se- 
rious address on no woman (however he may flirt with others) 
who has not a fortune worthy of his purchase! 

The young ladies, in their turn, deeming the aim of their life 
a splendid establishment, abhor all girls prettier, cleverer, or 
reported richer prizes than themselves; and should even their 
own sisters come forward in any of these eclipsing charac- 
ters, they become as much the objects of spleen and dislike 
‘as the most celebrated of their female acquaintance. Every 
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art is brought into play, to acquire a numerous train of lo- 
vers; younger brothers to swell the list; the heirs of families 
to angle for as husbands, Thus, mutually sordid matches take 
place; and, too often, still the career of gallantry runs on; 
a sort of flirtation, from mere idleness, or ennui, which fre- 
quently terminates in guilt—Infants are abandoned, for a se- 
ducers arms; and the good name of love blighted by a pre- 
tension to its sacred fires, having led them astray. Whereas, 
real love reveres the purity of its object: real love, is the 
offspring of the virtues; and by the same unpolluted bosom 
must it be nourished.—Reab love, is the parent of happiness ; 
innocence is her companion; and all the graces,.the soft ame-~ 
nities of life, abide with her—Her home is her paradise.— 
The children of such a union are brought up in simplicity 
and truth: to consider life a season for useful action, and 
manhood, therefore, a gift of dignity Her daughters look for 
happiness, rather than pleasure; and, in seeking one alone, 
they find both.—They regard the heart of the man they marry, 
tather than his titles; his character, rather than his wealth. 
These form the most valuable part of England’s population, 
the middle classes of the people; with whom dwell the virtue 
of the nation; the name of the noble and upright Englishman; 
the character of the modest, the lovely partner of his bosom ;—- 
in one word, the comfort of a British home. “I 


MAY. 


Ir was anciently the custom for all ranks of people to 
go out a maying early on the first of May. Bourne tells 
us that, in his ‘time, in the villages in the North of England, 
the juvenile part of both sexes were wont to rise a little 
after midnight, on the morning of that day, accompanied 
with music and the blowing of horns, where they broke 
down branches from the trees, and adorned them with nose- 
gays and crowns of flowers. This done, they returned home- 
wards with their booty, about the time of sunrise, and made 
their doors and windows triumph in the flowery spoil. 

- There was a time when this custom was observed:by no- 
ble and royal personages, as well as the vulgar. Thus we 
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read, in Chaucer’s Court of Love, that, early on May-day, 
“Fourth goth al the Courts both most and lest, to fetch the 
flouris fresh, and braunch, and blome.” i 
Milton has the following beautiful ‘song:— 
ON MAY MORNING, 
‘ Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 
The flowery May; who, from her green lap, throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 
Hail, bounteous May! that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth, and warm desire; 
Woods and groves ate of thy dressing ; 
Hill'and dale doth boast thy blessing: 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long.” 

The above song is said to bé still sung on the top of one 
of the colleges in Oxford, every May morning, at sun-rise. 

Misson, in his travels in England, translated by Ozell, 

p. 307, says, ‘On the first of May, and the five and six 
days following, all the pretty young country girls that serve 
the town with milk, dress themselves ap very neatly, and 
borrow abundance of silver plate, whereof they make a py- 
ramid, which they adorn with ribands and flowers, and 
carry upon their heads, instead of their common milk-pails. 
In this equipage, accompanied by some of their fellow milk- 
maids and a bagpipe or fiddle, they'go from door to door, 
dancing before the houses of their customers, in the midst 
of boys and girls that follow them in troops; and every bo- 
dy gives them something.” 

“The Mayings,” says Mr. Strutt, \“ are in some sort yet : 
kept up by the milk-maids at London, who go about the ( 
streets with their garlands and music, dancing; bat this trac- 
ing is a very imperfect shadow of the original sports; for 
May-poles were set up in the streets, ‘with various martial | 


shows, morris-dancing, and other devices, with which, and 

revelling, and good cheer, the day was passed away. At 

night they rejoiced, and lighted up their bonfires.”, 
CHIMNEY-SWEEPER’s HoLiDay.—May-day, -in London, has ! 

Jong been the chimney-sweeper’s holiday; they.decorate them- 

selves with flowers, ribands, and tinsel, and dance in the streets. 

This practice is likely to become_ obsolete, as infant chimney- 
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sweepers ate going out of fashion, from the excessive cruelty 
trecessary to be used in training them to climb the flues, and 
from the adoption of a machine, invented by Mr. Smart, for 
cleansing chimneys, in order to supersede the ase of climb- 
ing children. There exists in London a Society for this 
purpose. 

29th.— Kine Cuanzes II, RestoRED.—On the 8th of, May, 
1660, Charles II. was proclaimed in London and Westminster, 
and afterwards throughout his dominions. On the 10th, he 


. came to the Hague; on the 23d he embarked with his two 


brothers for England, and landed at Dover on the 25th, where 
he was received by General Monk, and some of the army. 
He was then attended by numbers of the nobility and gentry 
to Canterbury; and on the 29th he made his magnificent entry 
into London. This day is also his birth-day. 

- In some parts of England it is customary for the common 
people to wear oak-leaves, covered with leaf-gold, in their hats, 
in commemoration of the concealment of Charles II.‘in a 
certain oak, after the battle of Worcester. To this tree, 
not far from Boscobel-house, the king and his companion, 
Colonel Careless, resorted, when they thought it no longer 
safe to remain in the house; clambering up by the hen-roost 
ladder, and the family giving them victuals on a nut-hook. 


—O@en 


THE SEXAGENARIAN; 


OR, A 
Bachelor's Reminiscences. 


CHAPTER HI. 
. (Concluded from page 209.) 

It was some time after my unfortunate adventure with the 
wooden leg, that I was enabled to calm the tumultaous agita- 
tion of my heart.- Not that I was really in love; oh no! it 
was the mere evanescent infatuation of boyhood, arrested by the 


_ first comely female object that had passed across the vista 


of its fancy. - Still, while it lasted, it possessed the intense 

evergy of enthusiasm, and seemed to augment (I know not 

how) the native romance of my character. This last, indeed, 
VOL, XIX-—35. 1. Bb : 
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kept pace with my growth; and filled my mind with those 
wild and fantastic chimeras which are pardonable only in 
love. Oh! the raptares that I used to anticipate, in attaching 
myself to some interesting virgin, who was far gone m @ 
galloping decline. How I gloated over the idea of living 
alone for her, in some sequestered cottage, where she might 
watch the dying day, and illustrate her similar decline. 
We would retire, I thought, to an arcadian valley (Liangollin, 
for instance, the Tempe of North Wales) where we would 
wander, heart-linked, among secluded and superamnuated 
mountains. And when day broke upon the summits of these 
same superannuated mountains, we would ascend their 
alpine ridges, to view the landscape slumbering beneath us; 
and revealing, as the mists of night slowly dispersed, its 
varied attractions of wood and water, hill and dale, flashed 
with the dews of morning, and alive with the melody of 
birds and bumpkins. And then, in the grey twilight, wl 
the flocks, summoned by their tinkling supper bell, came 
bleating to the fold, we would return, me thought, to our 
sequestered cottage, and sink to repose in each others arms. 
And if my (what shall I call her?) Fidele wept, why then, 
I would weep too! and if, by any unlucky accident, 
departed this life, I would indite the most hearteren 
elegies on her loss, under the sentimental and superi 
patronage of the Editor of the Ladies’ Museum, . 
These, gentle reader, were the first crude rhapsodies if 
romantic youth, on whom life was opening with the viv 
splendour of an Indian dawn; and whose fancy, wi > 
as yet, by the frost of a cold and wintry world, ba iP, 
with a thousand rainbow tints, the glittering temp! ‘ts 
mind. ‘ 4 
It was under the resistless influence that this sensibility. 
excited, that I first became acquainted with my second au 
last love, Sophia K—. Never can I forget her. 
slim, with bright black eyes, a Grecian nose, 
tenance expressive of every varying emotion. Her age 
perhaps, be twenty-five or six, a time, in my 
auspicous to a female; a time, when the some 
ward but interesting bashfulness of the girl, has sob 
the graceful carriage of the woman, and de hate 
steadied, not blunted, by experience, “is 
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To an amiable and beautiful female, there is something 
ennobling in the enthusiasm with which.a young heart bows 
itself down before her. The adulation of man, experience 
may lead her to distrust; but the reverential worship of 
boyhood, when the mantling cheek, the glistening eye, the 
timid and faltering voice, attest it’s perfect sincerity, can 
never—never be mistaken. This appeared to be the case 
with Sophia. In the earlier stages of our acquaintance, she 
had marked my invariable embarrassment, and naturally attri- 
buted it to the cause most flattering to a woman’s vanity. 
Bat this state of suspense could not last long, and, in a 
short time, I had the supreme extacy of creating a warm 
interest in the purest heart that ever throbbed. : 

It was about this time that my father died, and left me 
in possession of an unincumbered estate in Berkshire. When 
the funeral duties were performed, I hasted to Sophia with 
the intelligence. I found her, however, (though I had left her 
but for a month to attend my father’s last moments,) struck 
with that fatal disorder of our Northern climaté—con- 
sumption. A cold, neglected, had debilitated a frame natu- 
rally delicate. Still the disease was as yet but weak; and 
evinced itself only in transient and intermitteyt symptoms, 
Now then I had my wish; Iwas in love with a gitl who 
was consumptive, in the strictest - sense of. the word, yet 
what became of my romance? Like other day-dreams, 
it had fied, unable to stand the urthial touch of reality. 

But why prolong my narrative ?—Suammer came andfwent ; 
winter overcast the face of the earth; and each revolving 
season found Sophy drawing nearer te the grave. I was 
with her every hour of the day; we read, we conversed to- 
gether; but nothing could reanimate her drooping spirits. 
She was marked for the church-yard—Decay traced it’s 
wa ning finger over a forehead, pure as the snows of Olym- 
pos, and looked out in mournful sweetness, from beneath 
the dark fringe of her eye-lids. Perhaps, the kindness of 
the Deity has ordained that consumption, as it is the most 
dangerous, should also be the most flattering disorder; for 
even when the icy hand of death is freezing up, one 
by one, the warm springs of life, the mind of the misguided 
victim anticipates, with confidence, the hour of complete 
recovery. p 
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Sophia was an instance of this fallacious enthusiasm, She 
spoke of the approaching spring, as a-season that would 
infallibly restore her to health; projected improvements in 
my lately acquired estate; described the manner in which 
our life should glide away, ‘happy in each others society + 
and, in fact, took every opportunity of diverting her mind 
and. mine, from the subject of her malady. This state of 
things lasted but a few months; and then it was evident 
that her days were numbered in the land. The physician, 
who had’ hitherto attended her, took his last leave, and as 
be gazed on her pallid brow, so wan, yet so lovely in it’s 
desolation, he felt that all was over, She lingered, however, 
until Autumn (her favourite season) had enriched the land- 
scape with the varied beauties of its saddening tints; and 
then passed, like a dream, away. No one was with her 
when she died; for she had quitted the chamber of sick- 
ness, and was found stretched a corpse in the arbour whera 
we: had first met. A smile was on her countenance, in death: 
so that I had at least the satisfaction of reflecting, that her 
last moments had been tranquil and happy. 

Eight and thirty years have rolled over my head, since 
this terrible ,bereavement occurred; but even now; when I 
wander along the myrtle arbour where I once wandered — 
with Sophia, I feel that, there are’moments when my heart 
admits not of consolation, I began these confessions in 
merriment—I conclude them in heaviness of heart ; and when 
I reflect on what I might have been, and on what I now 
am; when I remember that, once raised to the highest pitch 
of human happiness, I was dashed, in an instant, to an 
abyss of misery below; I feel: yet stunned and deadened 
by the fall. . Still I am not wholly without consolation; for 
the years that plant wrinkles in my brow, tell me, that 
am drawing hourly to the tomb; and the kindness of friend- 
‘ship bas anticipated my request, that when I am conveyed 
to my last home, I may -be laid by the side of Sophia. . 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 


THE CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTUS; translated 
from the Greek, and illustrated by Physiognomieal Sketches. 
To which are subjoined, the Greek Text, with Notes, and 
Hints on the individual Varieties of the Haman Natare. 
By Francis Howell. 1824.—pp. 261. 


Tats volame, whether we consider it with reference to the 
editorial and literary labours of Mr, Howel, or whether we 
look at its embellishments, graphical and typographical, may 
be pronounced to be one of the most tasteful and elegant 
works which have lately been published.—These “ Charac- 
ters,” or moral Portraitures of Theophrastus, have been made 
known to modern readers throvgh the medium of a multitude 
of translations and imitations, in various modern languages. 
M. de la Bruyere, in bis delineations of French manners, 
has most successfully followed in the track of the Greek Phi- 
losopher. His exposure of the faults and foibles of mankind, 
may serve to afford a good general idea of the nature and 
design of the ancient treatise, which is the subject of this 
article. But many persons, who are unacquainted with the 
language in which Theophrastus wrote, may wish to form a 
more precise notion of the sketches of national character and 
“manners, which his work exhibits; and to such, in particular, 
we recommend the Version and Commentary with which Mr. 
Howell has furnished us. 

As a specimen of the translation, we sball extract the well- 
drawn character of the Grumbler. 

“ A petulant temper will make occasion where it cannot find 
reason, for murmurings and rebukes. If his friend send the 
Grumbler a portion from a feast, he returns by the bearer 
no other answer than this—‘ What then, didst thou gradge 
me thy broth and thy small wine, that I was not invited to 
supper?’ He repels the fondness of his mistress, while he mut- 
ters,—‘ I wonder, now, whether you love me in truth.’ He 
quarrels with Heaven, not, as he says, because it rains; but 
because the rain comes too late. If he finds a purse on the 
road, he exclaims. ‘ Copper; ah! it is not my luck to find gold !’ 
Having parchased a slave, after long haggling with the ven- 
dor, at a very low price, he says,— Think you I. should have 
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got him so cheap, if he had been of any worth” ‘To the mes- 
senger, who brings him the happy tidings of. the birth of a son, 
he roplies,—‘ Aye, and if you were to add, that I have just 
lost the half of my fortune, you would only say what is true.’ ~ 
After he has gained a cause, by the unanimous verdict of 
the judges, he turns upon his advocate, whom he upbraids 
for having omitted some particulars in his defence. When, 
on an emergency, his friends support him with ample loans, 
and say, ‘ Come, now be joyful,’ he replies,—‘ How can I be 
joyful, seeing that all this money must be repaid; and that 
ever after-I must owe to each of you a debt of gratitude?’ ~ 

The Notes appended to this work embrace a variety of topics 
connected with the Science of Intellectual Physics; and they 
are distinguished by a spirit of practical philosophy, which 
renders them, at once, interesting to the theoretical enquirer 
and to the common reader. Those who are interested, (and 
who is not?) in the cultivation of youthful minds, will be gra- 
tified with the perusal of the following remarks; as they con- 
tain hints conducive to the increase of domestic happiness and 
personal comfort.— : 

“ Strange as it may seem, itis true, that there are beings 
to be found, who, far from resting in‘ the direct gratification 
of animal appetites, revel, with a lively zest, among all the 
things that are most foul and loathsome in the’ sad ‘condi- 
tions of our earthly nature. Sensuality, force of temper, in-, 
ertness, obtundity of perception, personal idolatry, and the 
destitation of the higher and better emotions of hamanity, 
are the ingredients of a constitution of this order. 

<¢ Filth, and the slavery of woman, go together, as tho con- 
comitants of brutal degradations of human natare. To woman 
is entrusted the preservation of the dignity of man: if she 
be degraded, he wallows in dishonour. Her daty and her 
interests require that she be the strict, if not the stern, censor 
of manners; and so far as it may be done, without prudery, 
and without affectation, it is her part to disguise all the cic- 
cumstances of animal life, by the elevation of her sentiments, 
or the adornments of her fancy. The domestic life touches 
closely, at many points, upon the less noble condition of 
our physical existence; but woman, placcd, as she is, in 
the very centre of this spherc, is endowed with purities of 
feeling, and graces of action, that enable her to redeem 
these humbling circumstances of our nature from disgust. 
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Woman, then, is not a Sylph—the object of heartless and sen- 
sual idolatry ; but the active steward of man’s mixed economy, 
a graceful mediatrix between mind and matter, It is from these 
hands that man is to receive ‘the goods of sense,—by these 
bands that the ills of the body are to be assuaged: and as the 
office cannot confer honour upon the performer, the performer 
must be such as ghall shed lustre upon the office. So long 
as woman is true to her duty, man is kept in alliance with 
the higher world of being ; and she, as his companion, shares 
fully in the benefit. Neither poverty, nor sickness, nor age, 
can despoil her of this, her true honour, aud practicable 
happiness: nothing can take it from her; unless, forgetful of 
herself, she permits the invasion of grossness, impurity, and 
disorder.” : : 

The wood cuts which pleasingly illustrate this volume are 
excellently executed by 8, Williams, Thompson, and others, 
from: the designs of an amateur artist. - 


THE LIFE AND TIMES, OF SALVATOR ROSA. By 

Lady Morgan, 2 Vols. 8vo. 1824. 

(Concluded from page 22.) 

In our preceding notice of Lady Morgan’s memoirs of 
Salvator, we left the artist at Rome, in the midst of his _pro- 
fessional career: employed in earning that celebrity which 
is ever the meed of genius, when it is not paralised by in- 
superable indolence of disposition; a fault with which Rosa 
was by no means chargeable. _His errors originated in a 
restless impetuosity of temper, which involved him in diffical- 
ties, quarrels, and crimes. Hence it was that he became a 
partaker in the sanguinary conspiracy of Massaniello! and 
hence his various wanderings from Rome to Viterbo, to Na- 
ples, to Florence, and to Rome again; at which last place 
the concluding scenes of bis life occurred. For much inte- 
resting information relative to the busy career of this great 
painter, we must refer our readers to the work before us; 
from which we shall, kowever, give one more extract, descrip- 
tive of the death of Salvator Rosa. 

“ Early in the morning of the 15th of March [1574], that 
month so delightful in Rome, the affectionate and anxious 
confessor, who seems to have been always at his post, ascended 
the Monte della Trinita, for the purpose of taking his usual 
place at the bed’s ‘head of the fast declining Salvator.—The 
young Agosto flew to meet him at the door, and with a 
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countenance radiating with joy, informed him of the good 
news, that his Signor Padre had given evident symptoms of 
recovery, in consequence of the bursting of an inward ulcer.’ 

“ Baldovini followed the sanguine boy to -his father’s cham- 
ber. But to all appearance, Salvator was suffering great 
agony. ‘How gues it with thee, Rosat’ asked Baldovini 
kindly, as he approached him.—‘ Bad, bad!’ was the emphatic 
reply. While writhing with pain, the safferer, after a mo- 
ment, added :—‘ To judge by what I now endure, the hand 
of death grasps me sharply.’ 

“In the restlessness of pain, he now threw himsolf on the 
edge of the bed, and placed his head on the bosom of Lucrezia, 
who sat sopporting and weeping over him. His afflicted son 
and friend took their station at the other side of his couch, and 
stood watching the issue of these sudden and frightful spasms 
in mournful silence. At that moment a celebrated Roman 
physician, the Doctor Catanni, entered the apartment. He 
felt the pulse of the patient, and perceived that he was fast 
sinking. He communicated bis approaching dissolution to 
those most interested in the melancholy intelligence, and 
it struck all present with unutterable grief. Baldovini, how- 
ever, true to his sacred calling, even in the depth of his 
homan affection, instantly dispatched the young Agosto to 
the neighbouring Convent Della Trinita, for the holy Via- 
ticum. While life was still fluttering at the heart of Sal- 
vator, the officiating priest of the day arrived, bearing with 
him the holy apparatus of the last mysterious ceremony of 
the charch. The shoulders of Salvator were laid bare, and 
anointed with the consecrated oil; some prayed fervently, 
others wept, and all even still hoped; but the taper which 
the Doctor Catanni held to the lips of Salvator while the 
Viaticum was administered, burned brightly and steadily! 
Life’s last sigh had transpired, as Religion performed her 
last rite.” # 

- The foregoing passages adequately exemplify Lady Mor- 
gan’s peculiar style of composition, which is loose, flowery, 
and imaccorate. As in some of her other productions, the 
general narrative here is interesting, and the facts which 
she has selected are placed in a striking point of view: 
but the sentiments with which her work is interspersed are, 


frequently, such as demand the reprobation of every friend 
to the best interests of mankind, 
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COUNTRY BELLES; or Gossips Outwitted. By Agnes 
Anne Barber. In, three Volumes. London. 1824. 12mo. 
pp. 245, 255, 275, 


Ir this novel is, as we are informed in ‘the Preface, “the 
first effort of a very young. female,” it may safely be pro- 
nounced to be a production highly creditable to the talents 
of the writer. The incidents, indeed, are neither new nor strik- 
ing; and the characters and manners seem to he drawn rather 
from books than from real life; but, on the other hand, the nar- 
rative is in general well conducted; the dialogue is often easy 
and spirited; and the spirit and language, with a few excep- 
tions, correct and appropriate. 

The heroine of this tale is represented as being the offspring 
of a private marriage. Deprived of her mother by death, almost 
as soon as she was born, withdrawn from the protection of her 
father by accident, and brought up, asa deserted orphan, in 
the family of her uncle. A nobleman falls in love with her, 
whose mother objects to his marrying the young lady, in 
consequence of the mystery in which her origin is involved. 
Bat the prepossessions against her are removed by the stea- 
dy propriety of her conduct; and, after being rescued, by the 
spirited exertions of her noble admirer, from.the violenca of 
‘a mean and unprincipled ruffian, who had carried her off, 
her virtues are rewarded by the discovery that she is herself . 
the daughter of the Earl of Rockland; and she is united in 
,wedlock to the man of her heart, with the approbation of 
.the friends of both parties. 

This is a slight outline of the story; which is enlivened 
with the coincident adventures of the less prominent person- 
ages, who help to fill up the canvass. Among these are.the 
gossipping belles of. the country town, in which the scene is 
chiefly laid; the description of whose absardities is rather 
overcharged, though it is, on the whole, very amusing. 

Our survey of this little work bas led us. to form a favour- 
able opinion of the latent powers of the fair writer; and we 
think we may ventore to prognosticate, that, when age and 
experience shall have matored her judgment, and improved 
her. taste, industry, and application will only. be mMeoessary, . 
to enable her to attain a considerable degree of literary 
eminence. 
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FREDERICK MORLAND: By the Author of “ Lochiel; 
er the Field of Calloden;” &c. &. Im two volumes. 
1824, 12mo. pp. 280, 251. 

THis movel has np distinguishing character. The narra- 
tive, though not positively dall, possesses but little attrac- 
tion cither in the matter or style. The best scenes con- 
tain satirical descriptions of a literary society at Edinburgh. 
These, however, are so highly caricatured, and in so coarse 
@ manner, as to lead to a suspicion that the writer, in 
making some of these delincations, has been actuated by mo- 
tives not strictly justifiable. Exclusive of this circumstance, 
these volumes afford no grounds for either censure oz praise. 


Entelligence relative to Miteratuce and the Arts 


SY. ROMAN'S WELL.—This latest production of the Author of Waverly, 
bes farnished the ground-work of an Opera, which has been lately offered 
te the Manager of Drury-Lane Theatre, and accepted. It is said to be written 
by « Mr. Adeix, a Stadent in the University of Edinborough. 

Literary Discovery. — A M.3. contaiming extracts from the Lettem 
OF Seneca, from the Institutes of Justinian, and-frem the-works-of Diogenet 
Laertius has been discovered in Germany, by Dr. Goering. 

Goothe.—A festival was held at Weymar, the eth of Augast, 1823, to 
celebrate the seventy-fourth anniversary of the birthday of Goethe; whose 
Memoirs have just been published.— - 

American Artést.—Trambale, the Painter, who was employed by the 
Congress of the United States, to paint foar pictares commemorative of the 
Americas. Revolation, has just finished the last, which represents Washing 
ing resigning his military commission, at the close of the war of 
Independence. . 

Mr, Kran.—This celebrated Dramatic performer, at the recent Dinner 
of the Drury Lane Fund Society, amnouneed his intention of leaving 
his native cogntry shortly for Italy. 

An Appendix to Captain Parry’s Second Voyage is about to be pub 
dished; and also the Private Journal of Captain Lyon. 

Mestco—Mr. Balleck’s Bzhibition of ancient Mexican monaments and 
other curigsities from Morth America has deservedly attracted a vag 
Goncourse of spectators. I¢ has been honoured with the visits of the 
Duke of Sussex and the Princess Augusta. 

Sonchenge and Aschury.—in ingenious artist is prepertog for exhibition 
dateredting madels of these singular monuments ef Dusidieal satiquity: 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FOR APRIL, 1924. 


We shall first state, in as abridged a manner as Possible, 
the few occurrences of interest in the parliamentary business 
of the month :— 

A bill has been introduced into the House of Lords by 


the Marquis of Lansdown, to enable the Unitarians, ander 
certain regalations, to perform the Ceremony of marriage in, 
their own Chapels, after having previously given due pablicity 
to the intention, by, the usual notice in their Parish Churches. 
It was a good deal opposed by the bishops; but, after much des 
bate, the bill was eventually read a second time, and there ap- 
pears no doubt bat it will pass into a law. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has introduced a bill into 
the House for the regulation of the beer tax, and for a more 
equal apportioning of the duties, The bill has created much 
sensation among those whose interest it affects; but as the. 
public will eventually be benefitted by its Provisions, the 
opposition to its progress is very feeble. 

A very material and salutary change is about to take place 
in the common law proceedings, by the institation of County 
Courts, in which a regularly appointed barrister of five years 
standing, is to preside as assessor ; these Courts are to have 
cognizance of all actions of debt under ten Pounds; and are 
to be held four times a year, at each of the places previously 
appointed by the Justices in Session, and are to sit from dayto 
day, till all the causes for trial are disposed of. . 

Parliament was adjourned, forthe Easter recess, on Maundy 
Thursday, until Monday, May 3rd, a much. longer recess than 
has taken place for many Sessions past. Such is the forward 
state of the public business, that is, the measures which de. 
pend more immediately on the ministers to bring forward, that 
it is calculated the prorogation of Parliament will take place 
as early as the 15th of June. Useful business, rather than’ 
speculative debates, have been the order of the day, and they: 
have saved much time. It is curious to observe, how much | 
speeches, that used to be so generally lamented by the “ good 
old king,” are going out of fashion. a 
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Dowestic-INTELLIGENCE.—Two lamentable circumstances 
have occurred, by which the public interest in the Discovery E:x- 
pedition about to sail, has been very greatly affected. Lieut. 
Hame Johnson, of the Fary, who had, for some time, laboured 
under a very disordered state of mind, put a period to his 
existence, by firing a double-harrelled gun into his mouth, the 
contents of which penetrated his brain, and caused instant 
death, A verdict to this effect was given by the Jury who sat 
on the occasion. 

Another inquest was held by the same coroner, J. Carter, 

esq. ‘on the body of W. Thompson, quarter-master of the 
Griper, discovery ship, who was found hanging in the lashing 
of his hammock; although immediately cut down, and medi- 
cal aid procured, the spark of life was extinct—Verdict— 
« Insanity.” 
Dreaprun Accipent aT LewisHam.—Jn the early part of 
the month, an accident happened in the above village. A. 
young man named Henry Large, being suspected of throwing 
some oil of vitriol over a female servant’s clothes, he was 
placed in the round-house at Lewisham, preparatory to his 
final examination before the Bench which sits at Greenwich. 
In his confinement he was joined by his half-brother, Thomas 
Large, who insisted upon remaining in confinement with him. 
Tlie next morning, about two o’clock, a most dreadful scream- 
ing aud cries of distress were heard in the village, which 
alarmed the inhabitants.—It appeared that the fire had com- 
municated to the straw, forming the wretched bed of these 
men; and, before proper assistance ‘could be rendered, they 
both perished by suffocation. : 

An inquest on Count Schulembourg, a Hanoverian, was held. 
on the 11th, at the One Tun Ian, in Chandos-street, Covent- 
Garden. .This nobleman was unfortunately knocked down in 
Chandos-strect, by the carriage of* George: Garrow, esq. 
nephew to the Baron, as he was crossing the road—and so 
much injared, that be soon afterwards expired. A verdict of 
accidental death, was recorded. q 

The King’s Levee was unusually crowded on Wednesday, 
7th inst; at one time upwards of one thousand persons were 
present, of all ranks and characters—Thé greatest novelty, 
(for upon the whole the thing was singularly dull,) was the 
making ‘of Mr. Laurie, the respectable ‘saddler, and under 
Sheriff, a knight; unless, iddeed, we except the’ pon-accept- 
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ance of the high distinction by Mr. Whittaker, the bookseller, 
his respectable colleague. 

: Miss Paton.—The proprietors of the Haymarket Theatre, 
have just been nonsuited, in an‘action which they brought 
against the father of this young actress, in the Court of King’s 
Bench, for an alleged breach of agreement, d 5 

This month an action was brought by a Miss Dick, against ’~ 
the Rev, Alexander Fletcher, a dissenting minister, for a breach . 
of promise of marriage. Mr. Brougham led the plaintiff’s case, 
and Mr. Scarlett the defendant’s ; but, contrary to the usual 
practice, after the pleadings had been opened, the defendant's 
counsel addressed the jury, and complimented the lady as 
being every thing that was amiable, and estimable, and the 
defendant as anxious to make every reparation in his power, 
except that one which would be most likely to satisfy poor 
Miss Dick, and that he was debarred from performing, by 
some domestic circumstances. Miss Dick’s counsel was satisfied 
with what Mr. Scarlett had said, and in consequence, a juror 
was withdrawn, and the matter ended, ae 

The Lord Mayor’s dinner and ball, on Easter Monday, were 
numerously attended. At six o’clock, the company were intro- 
duced into the Egyptian-hall, where tables were laid for up- 
wards of 400 persons: Among the distinguished visitors, 
were His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, Mr. Canning, 
Lord William Rassell, Lord Nugent, Lord Ebrington, Sir 
Ronald Fergusson, Mr. C. W. Wynne, Mr. Lambton, &e. 
About ‘ten o’clock, all persons having tickets were admitted, 
to the number of eighteen-hundred ; and soon after, dancing 
commenced, and was kept up with great spirit till a late hour 
in the morning. From the judicious arrangements which were 
made, mach of that inconvenience which has hitherto been ex- 
perienced was avoided, and refreshments were abundantly dis- 
tributed. Some, however, amidst such a multitude, could not 
fail of disappointment, and a little confusion occasionally 
occurred, but nothing to mar the general happiness of the 
evening. 


—eeceene— 


THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 
A yew farce, which was announced for representation at 


this house, is said to have been withdrawn, in consequence 
ce 
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of the principal performer having thought proper to decline 
acting the part assigned to him.—Among the- musical enters 
tainments of the Lent season, just ended, may be noticed the 
Oratorio called “The Prophecy,” as deserving of mach appro- 
bation. Pope’s well known sacred pastoral, The Messiah, has 
afforded the words of this piece; and we cannot bestow on 
the Composer higher praise than to say, that he has done 
justice to his subject. This gentleman, whose name is Wade, 
appears to have imitated Mozart, of whom he promises to- 
prove no mean rival. Much praise is also due to the perfor- 
mers, especially Mr. Braham and. Miss Paton. ‘ 

The Easter Pantomimical Entertainment produced here 
is a shewy exhibition, of which the title will be sufficient. It 
is called “Zoroaster, or The Spirit of the Star!” 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE, 

Tue Oratorios, at this theatre, were got up ina fine style. 
Mr. Bishop, the musical composer at this theatre, bas, 
we are told, been engaged for the next season at Drury Lane, 
with a salary of £800 a year. 

_On the 10th inst. Mr. Fawcett took his benefit as stage 
manager. The new Comedy, Pride shall have a Fall, was 
acted to afall house. At the commencement of the Easter 
Holidays a new and splended spectacle was, as usual, ex- 
hibited here. The play-bouse advertisements, with a supera- 
bundance of epithets, term it “a New Grand, Melo-dramatic, 
Egyptian, Romantic Tale of Enchantment, called the Spirits 
of the Moon, or the Inundation of the Nile.” 


THE SURREY THEATRE. 

Tuis house was opened on the 19th inst., when a melo- 
dramatic piece was performed, founded ona tale in Mr. Moore’s 
delighfal poem, Lalla Rookk. In this spectacle a camel was 
introduced, said to have been the identical animal which 
the famous Ali Pacha presented to Napoleon Bonaparte.—The 
exhibition proved fatal to this unfortunate performer. One. 
of the trap doors on the stage, not being properly secured, 
broke open with the weight of the camel, when stepping on it, 
The creature fell through the aperture, and was so injured that 
it died soon after. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR MAY, 1824. 


CARRIAGE DRESS. 


A DREss composed of brown Cypress cord, made high; the 
fronts wrap over with folds, and are ornamented with straps 
of the same material, edged with frillings of broad net or 
crape, to correspond in colour with the dress. The sleeves 
are rather wide, and are ornamented on the shoulders with 
a similar trimming. The skirt is rather long, and is finished 
round the bottom with a wadded hem, surmounted by two 
fulnesses of the same material, headed by narrow pipings. 
With this dress is worn 9 beautiful pink satin bonnet, trim- 
med with pink satin bows, intermixed with Provence roses 
and ears of ripe corn. 

A cornette cap is worn under this bonnet. The hair in 
fall curls, on each side of the face.—Limerick gloves, and 
black kid shoes. 

EVENING DRESS. 

A pRess composed of white net over blue satin: the body 
is low, and is trimmed round the edge with a rouleax of satin, 
and interspersed cross-ways with riband; the sleeves are 
fall, puckered, and finished round tha border with a fall of 
blond; the skirt of the dress is ornamented with satin leaves ; 
the space in the middle is separated by a small star, and 
completed round the edge by a broad satin hem, slightly 

_ to correspond with the leaves. 

Head-dress: The hair is arranged on the summit of the 
head in an Apollo’s knot, and in full curls on each side of 
the face. A plume of white ostrich feathers falls over the 
right side, and is confined in the centre by a gold comb. 
White kid gloves, and white satin shoes, 

These elegant dresses were invented by Miss PreRPoint, 
No. 12, Edward-street, Portman-squarc. 
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GRNERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 


ALTHOUGH a number of our most distinguished fasbion- 
ables are enjoying|the Easter holidays at their country-seats, 
yet the metropolis is unusually full. 


Pelisses of Gros de Naples, or Levantine, now form the 
chief attraction for out-door costume; the newest ornament 
down the sides and bust, is called the Zephyr plume, which 
differs but little from the Mexican, except that the rouleaur, 
which compose it, are lighter. 


We have scen a beautiful pelisse, intended to be worn at 
the various clegant morning lounges and exhibitions, which 
are now open in the metropolis. It is composed of leaf- 
green Gros de Naples, ornamented from the commencement 
of the bust to the end of the skirt, with an elegant braided 
trimming, formed of narrow roulegux, and finished at the 
outward points by trefoils. It is fastened down the centre 
with embossed buttons, and the bottom of the skirt is finished 
with two wadded rouleaux. At the top of the sleeve is a 
small epaulette, braided, to correspond with the bust, and the 
wrists are finished with a similar trimming. The bonnet is 
of a new and becoming shape, and is composed of pearl co- 
loured Gros de Naples; the crown is ornamented with bouffaxt 
trimming, slightly interspersed with red and white roses. 
A cornette of Urling’s fine lace is worn under this bonnet, 
and the pelisse is surmounted by a double frill of the same 
material. With this charming dress is worn a gold-chain 
and eye-glass, 


Leghern bonnets have at length made their appearance: 
and may be expected to become very general in the course 
of this month. Bonnets of black or coloured satin, or of ° 
white figured Gros de Naples, are very prevalent. Flowers, 
as ornaments, are muclr in favour. i 


The newest gowns for half-dress are composed: of Gros de 
Naples, with a small sprig; they are of light and modest co- 
lours; and with the ‘addition of a shawl, form a beautifu 
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out-door dress for morning exhibitions, or public prome- 
nades. The border of these dresses is ornamented by nar+ 
row flounces of plain sarsenet, in festoons; each flounce is 
headed by a satin rouleau, in bias, about two shades darker. 
The dress is made partially low, and the bust is trimmed with 
straps across, in Brandenburghs, each finished by a wrought 
silk button: the sleeves are rather full, and, with the cuffs 
at the wrists, are finished in the most simple manner. 


Fall-dresses are chiefly composed of lace or tulle, over white, 
blue, or pink satin, and are trimmed and ornamented accord- 
ing to taste. A foliage of crape is a much admired trimming 
for these dresses. 2 


The most approved head-dresses,. for dinner parties and 
evening concerts, are turbans and toques, The rainbow elas- 
tic scarfs, when tastefully pinned up, form magnificent ,tar- 
bans; a delicate drooping plume renders them very appropriate 
to a full-dress party. Dress hats are of white satin, orna- 
mented with blond and spring flowers. Highland caps are 
also worn in half dress, Under the bonnets, cornettes of 
blond are invariably seen. 


Garnets form a favourite article in jewellery, for half dress, 
and pearls in full dress. ‘The most admired handkerchief 
brooch; represents a gordian knot, the bows are formed of 
gold enamel, or polished steel. 


The favourite colours are leaf-green, ethereal blue, violet, 
and rose-pink. S 


THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


Tue public promenades of this gay metropolis are now 
¢rowded with fashionables of the first rank. Among the most 
admired dresses for the season, we may mention a beautiful 
silk pelisse of a light blue Gros de Naples, made en blouse. 
Those of levantine, are ajso in favour; but the most prevailing 
out-door covering for walking is a Cachemere shawl, wora 
over a high dress of dark-coloured Gros de Naples, 

ces 
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White satin bats, trimmed with crépe lisse, are much in fa- 
vour for carriage dress. They are greatly admired for the 
taste and fancy displayed in the crape ornaments, which re- 
present plumage, flowers, &c. Bonnets of Gros de Naples, 
of a dark colour, are worn in morning walks; they are lined 
with some lively colour, bound and trimmed with riband of 
the same colour as the lining, and trimmed at the edges with 
broad black lace. 


Evening dresses are chiefly composed of coloured levantine ; 
they are trimmed with white lace, and have short fall sleeves, 
of the same material as the dress; to which are attached 
transparent white sleeves, wreathed round the arms with 
white satin rouleaux.—High dresses of Gros de Naples, of a 
dark colour are much worn for home costume, and for the 
morning promenade; at the border are five rouleaux, wadded, 
placed at cqual distances, and entwined with satin riband, 
which gives them a novel and rich appearance. The fa- 
yourite material for ball-dresses is tulle, with gold or silver 
Jama. The ball-dresses for young ladies are made to display 
the back and shoulders; the sleeves are short, and the long 
gloves, which are worn, come only half-way up the arm. 
The bust is partially concealed by a bouffaut drapery of erépe 
lisse, or gauze. 


A very elegant turban was displayed lately at a full dress- 
party: it was of white gauze, embroidered with gold, sur- 
mounted by a bird of Paradise; the head and neck of the 
bird were ornamented with tarquoise-stones and rubies. A 
turban of green and gold brocade, ornamented with two’ white 
aigrettes, were also much admired, at the same party; as was 
a cordon of roses, with their buds; the full-blown roses were 
placed on the temples, and the bnds in front and at the back 
of the head. 


The fashionable colours are Trocadero, blue, pink, violet, 
and a bright shade of hermit-brown. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. — : 


THE LADY OF THE HILL, 


[the following poem originates in a legend which is still popular iv many 
parts of the Highlands of Scotland, that a female branch of the uobie 
family of Douglas, contracted an impradent marriage with a kerbe, or 
mountain peasant, who was drowned inthe Western Islands, where he 
had escaped for cuncealment, from the persecetions of the offended family 
of his wife. She survived him eighteen years, and wandered a maniac 
over the mountains; where, as superstition alledges, she is even now to 
be scen at day-break.] 

* Poor girl! she seemed of an unearthly mould, 
A thing superior to the frowns of fate ; 
But never did my tearful eyes behold 
A maid so fair and so disconsolate; 
Yet was she once a child of high estate, 
And nurs’d in splendour, ’till an envious gloom 
Sunk her beneath it’s harsh o’erpowering weight, 
Robb'd her pale features of their orient bloom, 
And with a noiseless pace, mov’d onwards to the tomb. 


She walk’d upon the earth as one who knew 
The dread mysterious secrets of the grave; 
For never o’er her eye of heavenly blue 
Lightened a smile; but like the ocean wave 
That roars unblest with sunshine, through the cave 
Rear’d in the depths of Coolann, she had flown 
To endless grief for refuge; and would rave, 
And tell to the night-winds her tale unknown ; 
Or, wander o’er the heath, deserted, and alone. 


And when the rain heat hard against the hill, 
-And storms rush’d by upon their wing of power, 
Lonely she’d stray beside the bubbling rill, 
Or, fearless, list the deep voic’d cataract’s roar, 
And when the tempest’s wrath was heard no more 
She wander’d home the mountain sod to dress 
With many a wreath, and many a summer flow'r, 
And thus she liv'd, the sister of distress, 
The solitude of love, nars’d in the wilderness. 
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Of grief {she was the child; earth, sea, sky, 
Mountain, and cataract, fern-clad hill, and dale, 

Possess’d a nameless charm in her young eye, 
Pure and eternal : for, in Deva’s vale, 
Her heart first listen’d to a lover's tale, 

Breath’d by a mountain kerne; and every scene 
That wanton’d blithly in the odorous gale, 

Had oft beheld her lord’s enamoured mien, o 

As tremblingly she sought each spot where he had been. 


But she is gone! the cold earth is her pillow, 
And o'er her blooms the summer’s sweetest flow’r ; 
And o’er her ashes weeps the grateful willow 
She lov’d to cherish in a happier hour. . 
Mute is the voice that breath’d from Deva’s bow’r, 
Chill'd is the soul of the neglected rover; 
We saw the death-cloud in destruction Jow’r 
O’er her meek head :—The western waves roll'd over 
The corse of him she lov’d, her own devoted lover. 


But oft, when the faint sun isin the west, 
And the hush’d gales along the ocean die, 
Strange sounds re-echo from her place of rest, 
And sink into the heart most tenderly. 
The bird of evening hour—the humming bee, 
And the wild music ot the mountain rill, 5 
Seem breathing sorrow, as they murmur by, 
And whispering to the night, while all is still, 
The tale of the poor girl—the “ Lady of the Hill.” 


SONNET, 

Au, lovely Moon! thy calm unsullied brow 

Is faintly seen mid yon tempestuous skies ; 

But though the storm may dim its lustre now, 

With brighter glow thy spotless beams shall rise : 

The darkest cloud that o’er thy circle flies, 

Can ne’er attaint its ungiminish’d ray; 

Ne’er mar the beauty of thy silvery lid; 

The bickering clouds shall chace themselves away. 

Ah me! too oft the virtuous mind, sweet Moon!- 

Like thee, in dark and envious shades, is hid ; 

Too oft the world conspires its fame to stain, 

But still, like clouds, the mist disperses soon ; 
And the pure minds, which conscious worth sustain, 
Shall, mid the storm, unmoved, and undestroyed, remain. 

AyNeTrs TURNER, 
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LIBERTY. 


Breartaes there the man, whose servile breast 
Is sunk in langour’s fatal rest, 

Whilst o’er him, ’mid the gathering storm, 
Oppression rears her hateful form? — 

Who, when her feet to earth would tread 
Those rights for which his fathers bled, 
Hopes not, nor strives, to stay their fall, 
But, one by one, resigns them all?~-- 
Breathes such a man?—I will not ask 

What country gave him birth; 

He did not spring from English mould ; 
For such a soul, thus tame, thus cold, * 
Would rouse his angry sires of old, 

And drag them back to earth. 
Breathes there the wretch, whose feeble eye 
Ne’er pierced the film of slavery— 

Who never felt the glow of shame 

Overspread his cheeks at Freedom's name— 

Nor blush’d to see himself accurst, 

Of slaves the veriest and the worst?— 

Breathes such a wretch?—O’er eastern climes 
Unheeded let him roam; 

His law, a haughty tyrant’s frown; 

A den of slaves, Lis home ; 

There, let him dwell ; for climes like these 

May well the dastard spirit please,— 

Where burning suns, and desarts dry, 

Parch up the springs of energy,— 

Where even language owns the sway 

That tramples on the soul’s decay, 

And cannot find a word to tell 

That sound which freemen tone so well.— 
, There let him dwell, to freedom lost, 

Contented, if he can, 

Whilst Nature, shrinking from his shade, 
Shall view with scorn the thing she made, 

And blash to call it—Man! 

But I, whom northern climes have rear’d, 
Whose cheek the cutting wind has sear’d,— - 
Whose ear hath fancied, as it past, 

That Freedom spoke in every blast, 
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Whose foot hath wander'd, with delight, 
O’er Snowdon’s cliff, and Skiddaw’s height,— 
Where Britain's ancient sons defied 
The haughty Romap’s baffied pride! 
Who oft have trac’d th’ historic page, 
(The record of a former age), 
Which paints my hardy sires of yore, 
The hopes they felt, the fears they bore,— 
Shall I, thus nurtured, basely tame, 
Renounce the glories of their name, 
And quit the path they trod? 
Whilst busy infamy shall trace 
The recreant losel of his race, 
His children’s scorn, his sire’s disgrace — 
The outcast of his God? 
Never, Oh! never! Curse the thought 
That dwells on ease, by Freedom bonglit! 
Wither the heart that does not burn, 
When Justice weeps o’er Freedom’s urn! 
And be that eye in darkness set, 
Which views, nor views it with regret! 
Mine be the choice my fathers made— 
Be mine their battle cry, 
When fighting for their rights of yore, 
Dauntless and brave, each warrior swore, 
“ To conquer, or to die!” tay 


CHARADE. 


My first is that which to the earth 
Its pride and verdure gives; 

To which all nature owes its birth, 
By which all nature lives. 


My second, once throughout the land, 
The warlike Saxon’s pride, 

Has oft amid the hostile band, 
Spread dark destruction wide. 


My whole, when clouds obscure the sky, 
And gathering tempests low’r, 
Rears its majestic crest on high, 
Nor heeds the coming shower. 
M. A. Bartow. 


TO THE UNKNOWN AUTHOR OF THE POEM TO 
LUCINDA, 


veeene 


Hai, tuneful Bard, whose soft poetic lays 

Excite our wonder, and command our praise; 

Whose tender strains, each feeling bosom fires, ’ 

With all Love’s pure and elegant desires; 

Whose tuneful numbers tenderly impart 

‘Fhe bleeding anguish of a wounded heart ; 

But sure, Lucinda, that engag’ing maid, 

Whom yon s0 richly have in“charms array’d, 

Cannot ungrateful to your wishes prove, 

After the Portrait you have drawn of Love. 

Away, then, quickly to the nymph depart, 

And pour out all the anguish of your heart ; 

Submissive fall beneath her cruel feet, 

And in soft accents, musically sweet, 

Again your passion with new force renew, 

And conquer her, as she first conquer’d you. 
ANNA Marra. 


SOLUTION OF LOUISA’S CHARADE IN OUR LAST NUMBEK, 
By J. M. LACEY. 


seecen 


‘To Dean aud Co, this note I send, 
As their true, ancient, riddling friend, 
‘To answer a most witty one, 
Who never means to be a nun, 
And waste, in solitnde and care, 
Charms that some worthy man shonld share; 
Louisa, sure, should be a wife, 
Nor lead a hum-drum single life ; 
But see a blooming offspring rise, 
To bless her fond maternal eyes. 
‘Then might she teach each wond’r ing chi'd— 
» As mothers teach, in accents mild— 
Riddle, conundrum, or charade ; 
And in her enigmatic trade, 
Could give them, in all sorts of weather 
A buss, and rebus, both together! 


, 
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fParriages. ; 

At Hemsworth, Jotin Childers, esq., of Cantley, Yorkshire, to Anne, only 
aughter of Sir Francis Lindley Wood, Bart, 

At Clapham, Robert Richardson, M.D., to Mary, eldest.daoghter of 
‘William Esdaile, esq., of Clapham Common. 

On Friday afternoon, by special license, at the house of the Duchess of 
Argyle, in Upper Brook-street, Lord Francis Conyngham, to Lady Jane 
Paget, daughter of the Marquis of Anglesea. 


Deaths. 

‘The Dowager Countess of Lonsdale, at her villa, Broom Honse, Falam. 

In the Regent’s Park, aged 73, Right Hon, Lord Coleraine; better known 
as Colonel Hanger. 

In Portland Place, Lady Dalling, Widow of Gen. Sir John Dalling. 

At the British Maseum, in his 7eth year, the Rev. Thomas Maurice, A.M. 
Author of Indian Antignities. 5 

To South Audley-street, Thomas Gore, esq.) late Lieut. Col. of the Cold- 
stream Gnards. 3 

In Somerset-street, Portman-square, the Hon. Elizabeth Turnoar, wife of 
the Hon. and Rev. E, J. Tarnour, M-A. 

At his residence, Mile End, the Rev. G. G. Scraggs, Minister of Union 
Chapel, Poplar; and author of many valaable publications. 

At Staines, 8. Jerram, esq., of the Poultry, for many years @ member of 
the Common Council. r 

At Bath, in the 85th year of his age, the Right Rev. D. Beadon, Lord 

Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

At Netterby, Camberland, Sir James Graham, Bart, ; 

‘At her father’s residence, Ongar, Miss Jane Taylor, Author of “ Display,” 
and many other interesting juvenile publications. ae: 

At Croydon, Mrs. Joseph Butterworth. = 

At Taunton, Elizabeth Lady Farrington, relict of Gen. Sir A. Farrington, 
Bart. 

At Treyant Park, Cornwall, Vice Admiral, Sir Edward Buller, Bart, in the 
60th year of his age. _ ‘ 

At Edinborgh, Lady Caroline Macdonald, daughter of the Earl of 
Mountedgecomb, ‘ 8 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


PRIZE ESSAY. 


The Proprietors of the Ladies’ Museum offer'a Prize of Books,-value 
Two Guineas, to the Writer of the Best Essay 


“On tmz CHARACTER or ELIZABETH, QUEEN or ENGLAND.” 


_ All Essays are requested to be forwarded to the Editor, at the Pablishers’, 
by the goth of Jane, next. 
‘The concluding chapters of Nanny Ormond have been received. 
The proposal of W. 8 is ander consideration, 4 
Harriet’s Poetry is too nearly allied to humble prose, to'sait our pages 
W.7—Rebecca,—and Theodusia, are under consideration. 


some’ Epistle to Loyisa, intended for this Number; will be inserted nest 
onth, 
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MRS. FRANCES ELIZABETH KING. 


THe subject. of the following memoir was born at Lincoln, 
on the 25th of. July, 1757. She was the danghter of Sir 
Francis Bernard, Bart.; who, about six months after her birth, 
was appointed Governor of the Colony of New Jersey, in 
North America, and upon his embarking with four young 
children for tlie place of his destination, she was left with her 
eldest sister, under the care of Mrs. Beresford, a lady of large 
fortune, and a near relation of her father’s. Here were in- 
stilled into her young mind, those sound principles of reli- 
gion, and active and succouring charity; which influenced her 
fatare life, and ‘led her to _co-operate with the rest of her 
family, when united with them, in _affording every possible 
assistance to relieve the wants, and contribute to the com- 
forts, of the poor. The memory of that endearing kindness 
which she berself experienced, at a very early period, proved 
a great incitement to that powerful protection which she, li- 
berally, extended to the daughters of many of her friends, to 
whom her honse was always a maternal home. 

Upon her father’s return from America, in 1770, she joined 
the rest of her family; and, under the hospitable mansion. c&™ 
her parents, she took her share in that benevolent attention 
to the wants of the surrounding poor, which was ever a pro- 
minent trait in the characters of the-whole of Sir Francis 
Bermard’s family. 

In August 1782, Miss Bernard married the Rev. Richard 
King, Vicar of Steeple Morden, in’ Cambridgeshire; and af- 
terwards Rector of Worthing in Shropshire. Here a new field — 
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was opened for the exercise of her benevolent views; and in 
addition to the most unremitting attention to her children, 
she became, in an eminent degree, useful in those parishes 
over which her husband presided, by administering to the 
wants of the poor with activity, and anwearied energy; and 
more particularly by originating the establishment of schools 
for the instraction of poor children. 

On the death of her husband, which took place at Steeple 

Morden, in 1810, Mrs. King fixed her residence at Gates- 
head, in the County of Durham, near her two married daugh- 
ters; and, for upwards of ten years, distinguished herself by 
her deeds of charity and benevolence. She not only esta- 
blished a large Sunday-school, a Sick Fund, and a Clothing 
Society, but was anremitting in her superintendance of these 
institutions, and in visiting the poor at their own houses. 
These extensive charities were carried on in privacy, with- 
out departing from those retired habits which are best suited 
to the female character. Indeed her vigorous mind was of 
the most enlightened and comprehensive cast. Affectionate 
and indulgent, she, nevertheless knew how to be strict when 
necessary, and to enforce authority upon all occasions; pos- 
sessing a disinterested and almost romantic generosity, she 
yet managed, with ability and scrupulous accuracy, all details 
of business. She devoted herself with a zealous heart to pro- 
mote the great cause of religion and virtue, and yet she pos- 
sessed a true liberality in allowing for the difference of opi- 
nion in others. A hospitable disposition, a temper the most 
unruffied, a graceful familiarity, and a lively conversation, in- 
creased the. sphere of her influence, which was by no means 
lessened by her joining with cheerfulness in the innocent 
amusements of society. 
. The various engagements of an active life, instead of en- 
grossing the whole mind of this meritorious individual, seemed 
only to give greater zest to her natural fondness for literature, 
that most rational and lasting of all pleasures. She had, like- 
wise, a knowledge of drawing, was possessed of great musical 
‘talents, was mistress of the French language, and particularly 
skilful in ail kipds of needJeework. 

Mrs. King enjoyed an intimacy with many distinguished 
literary characters; among others, Mrs. Hannah More, to 
whom she looked up as the model of a true Christian; and it 
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was in imitation of so bright an example, that, notwithstand- 
ing her humble opinion of her own talents, she commenced 
authoress. In the outset of her literary career, Mrs. Kin 
fornished many of the papers in the “ Reports for bettering 
the Condition of the Poor,” published by her brother, Sir 
Thomas Bernard; and afterwards, in 1803, she published a 
“Tour in France,” made during a residence of eight months 
at Paris; a work full of interesting observations, and incul- 
cating the purest principles of réligion and. morality. 

The success which attended her literary labours, induced her 
to publish many other highly useful popular works. In 1809, 
appeared “ The beneficial Effects of the Christian Temper, on 
Domestic Happiness.” This was followed, in 1811, by ‘ Female 
Scriptare Characters,” a work which has gone through eight 
editions, and is most deservedly held in high estimation. In 
1819, appeared ‘The Rector’s Memorandam-Book,” a tale; 
exemplifying the Christian character in domestic life. This 
was the earliest production of this eminent lady, and although 
published at so Jate a period of her useful life, was actually 
written when she was only in her eighteenth year. All these 
compositions are written in an easy, lively style; and one uni- 
form design is apparent throughout—to do good by the appli- 
cation of Christian principles, in making mankind pious, vir- 
tuous, and benevolent; humble in prosperity, and contented 
and resigned under the pressure of misfortunes. 

The profits arising from the literary labours of this exem- 
plary female were invariably applied to charitable purposes: 
nd she has expressly desired that all future emoluments, 
derived from the same source, may be expended in a similar 
manner. 

She who instructed others, was now called upon to put her 
own precepts in practice, under the severe affliction of a very 
painfal disease; which, after many months of acute suffering, 
brought her by slow steps to the grave. Her fortitude, pa- 
tience, and resignation, while, for several weeks, she was un- 
able to turn herself in bed, might be equalled, but certainly 
cannot be surpassed. 

This highly-gifted individual breathed her last at Gateshead, 
Durham, on the 23d of December, 1821, in her 63d year; 
beloved, by all who knew her, for the many amiable qualities 
which distinguished ber throughout a long and active life. 
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THE 


CCAMBERWELL DEJUENE A-LA-FOURCHETTE; 
' or, 


Che Cit's Journal. 


To the EDITOR of the LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM. 
Sir, : 


I sec leave to send you a journal, which I picked 
up but last Saturday at the corner of Threadneedle-street. 
How it came there, I know not; but imagine it to have 

- dropped from the pocket of some young merchant’s clerk. 
It appears, from its style and sentiments, to.be genuine; and 
as it gives a somewhat curious and characteristic account 
of a Cockney’s raral Déjeuné, I presame that you will not 
object to its insertion. With respect to the Wiggin’s family, 
by whom the féte described was given, and with one of whom 
our sentimental young cit, Richard Smith, (as I perceive he 
signs himself,) appears to have been desperately enamoured, 
I know not whether they be real or fictitious personages; 
at any rate, they seem to be respectable tradespeople, retired 
trom business, and bent on enjoying, for the rest of their lives, 
the “ otium cum dignitate” of the country. Camberwell there- 
fore, you'll allow, is admirably adapted for such a purpose; 
nor is the name “ Philadelphia Cottage,” itself so much amiss, 
when you consider that it belongs to a family with such a 
pretty name as Wiggins. 

I am, sir, 
Your well-wisher, 
A CoLLector oF Curiosities. 


9 o'clock. A.M.—Roused from a delightful dream of my in- 
tended Camberwell excursion, by the servant informing me 
that it was nine o’clock. Jumped up with a sigh, and broke 
my nose against the bed-post. Rang for hot water.—None 
ready: never is when you want it.—Razor as blunt as the 
handle of a carving-knife. Mem: this is always sure to be 
the case when one’s in a hurry.—Dressed: put on a pair 
of new: drab-pantaloons, red-waistcoat, and straw-hat.—Eyed 
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myself in the mirror.—Nose looked as red as beet-root. Mem: 
No trusting to ald looking-glasses. 

10 o’clock, A.M.—Thundering knock at the street-door. 
Jack Jones called to accompany me to Camberwell.—Both 
of us behind our time. Quere: - What would master say to 
such want of punctuality? Walked at a brisk rate through 
the Borough.-Thought of Miss Adelgitha Amelia Wiggins, 
and ibe happiness of a country life, Jack Jaughed at (what 
he was pleased to call) my romance. Mem: Jack’sa good 
fellow, but he has no more taste for the beauties of natare 
than a cow. Left the Borough to the right. Passed the 
Qhelisk.—Majestic columa. Stopped to look for the inscrip- 
tian: there was none. Came suddenly.on same trees at Wal+ 
worth. Saw a blue hill in the distance. Got a puff or two 
of country air.—How refreshing!!! 

11 o’elock.—Continued our excursion, Came in sight of 
Cambesweil.—Pleasant and picturesque village. Saw some 
green meadows and purling streams. Pointed them .ont to 
Jones, who said, that he would rather have one glass of purl, 
than all the streams in the kingdom —No accounting for 
tastes. Passed three sheep and a,donkey. Jones called them 
the Vicar of Bray and his flock: tolerably decent pun that. 
Hot dry weather; cansequently covered all over -with little 
brown spots of dust, like dhe nettle-rash. Reached Camber- 
well-grove.—Gharming landscape !—Supposed to be the place 
where George Barnwell shot his uncle. Thopght of his being 
hanged, and grew quite melancholy. 

12 o’clock.—Reached Philadelphia-cottage. Mr. Mrs. and 
all the Misses Wiggins fall dressed to receive as, Amelia, 
in particular, looked charming. Mem: she is certainly a sweet 
creature. Introduced to Sam. Snacks, the soap-dealer ; a good 
fellow in his way, but quite a bear. Walked round the pre- 
mises.—Saw a pig-stye with a lake in front. Fine statue in 
the middle, pouring water from his mouth by wholesale. 
Looked as if he -had taken an emetic. Sam called him an 
Elgin marble. Mem: how.can that be, when he is made of 
wood? 

1 o’clock. P. M.--Summons to breakfaat. Tent pitched on 
the lawn. Quite a splendid set-out. Bill of fare as follows. 
Fillet of veal and cabbage, pickled-pork and carrots, bubble- 
and-squeak and onions, poached-eggs and spinnage, sausages 
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and bacon, tea, coffee, porter, &c.; every thing, in short, in the 
first style of fashion. Had lots of fun. Old Wiggins told 
his favourite story of the King of France. Asked what was 
the matter with my nose?—Very rude question! I think. 
Wanted particularly to know whether I had sat upon. it. 
Party all laughed. Can’t say I saw the joke.. ~ 

2 o’clock.—Rose from table and sauntered about the lawn. 
Beheld a hedge in the distance, with two innocent looking 
shepherds, eating bread and cheese beneath it—Thought of 
the golden age, and Homer’s eclogues. Met Miss Adelgitha 
Amelia Wiggins.—Came plump against her as she was lean- 
ing pensively by the garden-gate.—Walked together among 
the meadows. Plucked her.a few poppies and primroses, and 
stuck some in my waistcoat button-hole. Crossed a rustic 
bridge formed of a single plank thrown over a purling stream. 
Looked into the water, and saw some little fishes wagging 
their little tails—Happy innocents! After all,-here is no- 
thing like the country. 

3 o’clock.—-Returned to the lawn. Party preparing to dance. 
Qbtained the honor of. Amelia’s hand, and steod up to the 
tune of ‘ Off she goes.” Poussetted in the open air—How 
romantic! Mem: melancholy accident occurred just about 
this time.—The eldest Miss Wiggins, in swinging corners too 
mear the lake, swung herself into it. Jones jumped.in after 
her. Luckily, no harm done, water being only- knee-deep. 
Company, however, much alarmed. Mrs. Wiggins in hyste- 
rica, old Wiggins in a rage, and Amelia, (interesting and 
heavy weight) fainting in my arms. 

4 o’clock.—Dance. resumed. Amelia changed partners—bat 
this, of course, from etiquette.—Introduced me to an old fusby 
woman, Mrs. Smith, of Shoreditch.. Pretended I had sprained 
my.apnkle, and took a solitary walk in the neighbourhood. 
Zephyrs cool and comfortable. Remembered my Adelgitha, 
and sighed. Determined, if an opportunity offered, to tell her 
“the story of my love, what: charms, what spells,” &c. &e. 
Mem: Othello did. so, and why should :I be. above it? Met 
a shepherd and shepherdess.—Thought of Pope’s Damon and 
Chloe. These, however, looked more like Deemons than Da- 
mons. Asked them the name of the place, and they asked 
me. in return for a pot of beer.. Much. surprized at their 


coarseness; but felf, notwithstanding, that: there was nothing 
like the country, 
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60’clock.—Dance concluded. Company retarned to the cot- 
tage. : Old Wiggins showed as the lions. Pointed out his 
library, consisting of the Encyclopedia of Wit, Glasse’s Cook- 
ery-book, and the. last new novel of the Great Unknown. 
Took us to the jessamine-bower, where the young ladies drink 
tea. Showed us three statues of Venus: quite a bargain, 
only ten shillings each (clothes included.) One Venus with- 
out her head ; evidently therefore an antic, as Jack Jones says. 
Saw a family picture in the drawing-room.—Astonishing like- 
ness. Old W— in the dress of an Arcadian shepherd. Miss 
‘W— by his side feeding sheep. Fore-ground filled up with 
three fat cows and a milk-maid; distance bounded by a 
light blue sky; clouds, as — Wiggins assured us, being 
expensive articles. 

6 o’clock.—Company Separaled for a ramble; sought out 
Amelia, and proposed a second walk.’ Turned with her into 
a sequestered lane. Lovely evening. Sun shining like a cop- 
per saucepan ; birds. singing, winds whispering, waters gurg- 
ling, bogs grunting, and nature herself melting the soul: to 
softness, Overcome by the soothing influence of the hour. 
Called to mind the endearments of wedded bliss, charms of 
the country, moonlight strolls, and all that. Looked at Adel- 
githa, and sighed. Heart sunk like a man in a feather-bed. 
Felt-all over, I know not how. Could stand it no longer, 
and was just going to pass the question, when a confounded 
Zephyr blew my; hat off. In great doubt whether to pursue 
my subject, or, my hat. Point soon settled by Miss A—, run- 
ning home in an agony of laughter. Half mad with vexa- 
tion. Found my hat standing up to its chin in a ditch. 
Rushed back towards the cottage. Got my shins pricked by 
brambles, calf of my leg stung by nettles, shoe filled with 
gravel, and my eyes blinded by the sun. What a neat figure 
I must have cut! ‘ 

7 o’clock.—Recrossed the rustic bridge. Rascally plank 
broke, and lodged me up to my middle in water. Bade 
adieu to the cottage.. Saw Adelgitha laughing with Sam 
Snacks, in the Drawing-room. Am quite sare she was quiz- 
zing me.. A pert uilly giggling ——,—but what can you ex- 
pect from a woman? Walked ia a bef down Camberwell- 
grove. Heavyraincame on» No shelter! No hackney-coach! 
No any thing, in short, but a pack of stupid looking hedges! 
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‘Wet through. Stood up under some trees. Worte and worse. 
The trees and the shower seomed to go partuers in anaoy> 
ing me. Resomed my walk home. Roads sloppy, clayey, 
and up to the ancles in mad. So mach for the country. 
Good Lord, how a man may be deceived! 

8 o’clock.—Reached the bottem of the Grove. Met a 
euspicious looking clown with a erook, er bludgeon, in his 
hand. Held it over my head and bade me deliver my purse. 
Gave up ten sovereigns, five shillings in silver, and haif-a-crown 
in halfpence. Fellow vanished with a gria. Fancy he must 
be of that hopefal atock,. the Barnwelis. So much for pas- 
toral innocence and simplicity. Curse the poets. All bum- 
bugs. together, not a pin to .chaose hetween then. Nothing 
like London. 

9 o’clook.—Raached the Spatted Dog, Grescehiyitcitteet: 
Ordered a glass of. brandy and water. Wet through and 
through. Straw-hat soaked out.of shape;. coat, -pantaloons, 
and Co. in the same sweet predicament. Thought of Adel- 
githe again, but forgot-to sigh. Mentioned my precious day's 
work to .a grave looking man in a. bob-wig and green spec 
tacles, The brute only laughed in my face... Astonishing bow 
Jittle-true politeness there isin the world. Reached my lodg> 
jogs: went to hed, dreamed of refractory hats, run-a-way wor 
meen, shepherds, atrangers in bob-wigs, and countrys—-oh 
eurse the country! The very mention of it makes mo sick. 
Never oatch me there again. 

‘ RicHaRp SmiTH. 


LORD BYRON. 


Durine his residence at Venice, the house of a shoemaker 
was destroyed by fire; and every article belonging to the 
poor man being. lost, he was, with a large family, redaced to 
a most pitiable condition. The noble bard having ascertained 
the afflicting circumstances of. this event, ordered a mew and 
-euperior habitation to. be immediately built for. the suf 
-ferer,; in addition to which he presented the unfortunate 
‘tradesman with @ sum equal in value to the whole of ~ 
lost stock in trade and furniture. 
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A SECOND ESSAY 


“ ON THE PECULIAR SOURCES OF THE HAPPINESS OF WOMEN IN 
CIVILIZED SOCIETY.” 


In those countries where the natives have not yet emerged 
from barbarism, and the light of religion and education has 
not had sufficient power to break through, and dispel the mists 
of superstition and ignorance im which they are enveloped, 
woman will, universally, be found the‘creature of suffering and 
toil. She is there considered as a being of an inferior order, 
calculated only to supply the wants and minister to the plea- 
sures of the other sex, by whom she is treated in a manner 
the most arbitrary and despotic. In many a land, bencath 
the scorching sun of Africa, while the husband is pursuing his 
own amusements, the wife is compelled to toil and labour, 
in order to procure a subsistence for the family; and to pro- 
vide refreshments for her lord on his retatn. They are, 
moreover, obliged to bear patiently the vicissitudes of the 
seasons, and, on all points, to render the most slavish defer~ 
ence to the wishes of him to whom they are united.—If we 
come nearer home, and glance at the condition of the fe- 
male sex in Turkey, what a melancholy picture is even there 
presented to us! subject to confinement, and strangers to the 
sweets of domestic intercourse! Unfortunately educated solely: 
to attract the eye, they are possessed of no mental resources 
with which to employ and cheer their solitade; they are re~ 
garded as beings, on whom the wayward disposition and an- 
governable temper of their lords may be freely exercised, 
whose slightest faults are visited with the most brutal chas- 
tisement; and, too often, even their death is a circamstance 
for which the laws will never consider their tyrants amenable. 
It is delightfal to turn from these unpleasant representations, 
and to look at the station held by women in our own, and 
other civilized countries.—Perfect liberty, the desire of which, 
nature has equally implanted in the breasts of all ber children, 
is freely accorded to them; whilst the laws afford them ample 
protection from insult-and ill treatment, and redress on thoso 
points wherein they are aggrieved. The amusements of life 
are open for their participation and enjoyment; and, with us, 
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the song and the dance would lose the chief of their attractions, 
if deprived of the exhilirating presence of lovely woman. 

Females hold an elevated place in society, and are consi- 
dered capable of being not merely the plaything, but the friend 
and the rational companions of man, from whom they claim 
due deference and respect; which is yielded with such cor- 
diality, that he would be considered inadmissible in ‘genteel 
society, who was publicly known to be capable of ill-treating 
a defenceless female. In respectable life, women, also, are 
exempted from manual labour, and are expected to direct 
‘the affairs of their own household, and to have a due shaie 
and control in the management of their own children.—These™ 
things may be considered duties, but they are also pleasures, 
the deprivation of which would be bitterly felt by most females, 
and the enjoyment of which, they owe entirely to the civilized 
condition of their own country. 

From the advanced and improved state of female education, 
they are enabled freely to partake of the beauties of literature, 
and. to taste the pleasures resulting from the acquisition of real 
and usefal knowledge. Music and drawing, with many other 
accomplishments, tend to increase their attractions, and to 
enliven. and agreeably diversify their hours of leisure. fhe 
power of doing good, the performance of which is ever ac- 
companied by a secret and sincere pleasure, is, in civilized 
countries, freely granted to them, and ample scope thereby 
afferded for the exercise of their native gentleness and com- 
passion; and though woman, in every quarter of the globe, 
as the traveller related, may. be found willing and active in 
the cause of benevolence and humanity, it is only in lands like 
our own where she can have the freedom and the power to 
exert that influence in its fullest extent, It is indeed ex- 
hilirating to consider the many sources of happiness open to 
a female, who, from the existing state of society, has received 
the benefit of a judicious and enlarged education; such an 
one will never complain of the slow progress of time, even 
when alone. The stores of her own mind, her taste for 
reading, and her powers of observation will, at all times and 
seasons, constitute a never-failing comfort, which outward 
circumstances will be equally unable to overturn or destroy. 
Let it be, however, gratefully remembered, that, to the Chris- 
Han. religion, in a great manner, may be attributed the pre« 
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sent privileges and happiness of women; where that is pro- 
fessed, men tannot ‘be ignorant, that all harsh and illiberal 
treatment towards the gentler sex, is inconsistent with those 
holy doctrines, and repugnant to those benevolent principles 
Promulgated by the Redeemer of mankind.—Let it then be the 
never-failing aim of females to exert the influence they pos- 
ess in the cause of virtue, to discountenance vice and im- 
morality, and to fulfil the duties open to them with increased 
diligence and watchfulness, convinced that real and lasting 
happiness will never fail to be the reward of those who, con= 
scientiously, discharge the duties they owe to themselves, to 
their families, and to society. 

7 Exuiza Catuerine H——, 


ELEGANT REPROOF. 


Lorn Ke ty, celebrated in the last age for his love of mu- 
sic, was “not only witty in himself, but the cause of wit in 
others.” Mr. A—— B » & Scotch advocate, a man of 
considerable humour, accompanied by a great formality of 
manners, happened to be one of a convivial party, when his 
lordship was at the head of the table; after dinner, he was asked 
to sing, but absolutely refused to comply with the pressing 
solicitation of the company; at length Lord K-—— told him 
he should not escape; he must either sing a song, tell a story, 
or drink a pint bumper. Mr. B » being an abstemioys 
man, eliose rather to tell a story than incur the forfeit. ‘* One 
‘day,” said he, in his pompous manner, “a thief in the course 
of his rounds, saw the ‘door of a church invitingly open; he 
‘walked in, thinking that even there he might fay hold of some- 
‘thing useful; having secured the pulpil-cloth, he was-retreat- 
fing, when, lo! he found the door shut. After some -consi- 
deration, he adopted the only means of escape left, namely, 
to let himself down by thé bell-rope ; the bell, of course, rang; 
the people were alarmed, and the thief was ‘taken just as he 
reached the ground. When they were dragging him away, he 
looked up, and emphatically addressed the bell, as Inow address 
your lordship, “Had it not been,” said he, “for your long tongue 
and your empty head, I hak maie my escape.” 
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SUSAN DE SERET ¢¢s#+, 


OR AN INCIDENT AT THE FOOT OF THE GRAMPIANS, IN THE 
AUTUMN OF 1822, 


AxonG the base of the Grampians lie hills of minor note, 
the resort of game of various genera, which foed on the suc- 
culent and aromatic herbage which vegetates in wild exube- 
rance on almost every part: here and there, indeed, the surface 
view is diversified by the dark brown heather, raising its fibrous 
sprigs, upon the tops of which the timid deer may sometimes 
be seen to browse, On the sides of these hills the aged High- 
lander tends a scanty and straggling flock of sheep and goats, 
while, in some dan nook of the dell beneath, his reugh and 
hardy sons, with their associates, club round the reeking peat, 
and watch, with suspicious care, the “ illicit” dribbling of ey 
simmering still. 

The salubrity of the air, the picturesque and often stu- 
pendous scenery, together with the abundance of. wild fowl 
and other game here to be met. with, haye_been, during the 
autumn months, attractions for the ton. tedium of town life to 
indulge in the less sophisticated sports of this romantic coun- 
try. Among the fashionables who visited these green -vales 
and high hanging rocks, in the autumn of 1822, was the young 
and accomplished Henry B——; he was the nucleus, -as it 
.were, round which gathered the less distinguished visitors; 
cloyed by fulsome adulation, the “ easy tax” almost constantly 
-paid to high rank, he went out with his fowling-piece. Less 
-intent on killing his game, than in viewing the freaks of na- 
ture, by which he was surrounded; .he pursued his walk 
along a winding glen, on each side of which, the pendant 
craigs rose to a majestic height; the drooping branches of the 
birch, which grew iu the interstices, nodded to the “(midway 
air,” while the limpid drops, oozing from the rock above, 
formed themselves into numberless rills, which meandered, 
in soft murmurs, down its rugged sides.—Emotions of the 
-pleasurable kind, of which the youthful and benevolent arealone 
susceptible, arose.in Henry’s mind; .he threw himsejf on the 
green sward, and gave way to his feelings; “ Happy,” said he, 
“thrice happy, simple inhabitants of these humble vales; far 
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from the giddy haunts of those deemed refined, ye taste not 
their gilded hollow pleasures; ye know nothing of the fas- 
tidions and enervating round of. amugement called fashionable; 
each day, to you, unfolds the same artless scenes; and, finally, 
ye go down into a matare grave, without having once dreamt 
of the unreal wants of luxury!” Ags Henry mused, the sky, 
which before was of a pure cerulean, began to assume a 
dusky hue; dark and dense clouds appeared in commotion, 
and flocks of grouse fluttered in every direction for covert. 
Henry had but just time to reach a clay tenement, the habi- 
tation of a superior hind, when a storm of thunder and rain - 
began, that seemed to threaten the frail edifice with desolation. 
He entered; and was invited, by an old man, to sit down on a 
wooden bench, and partake of some food, which was served 
up by a lovely young woman, who appeared to be the grand- 
daughter of the aged hind. Soon as nature’s artillery had 
ceased its awful rollings, Henry again set out, soothed by 
the sweet scene of content he had witnessed, and refreshed 
by the homely, though healthful, viands upon which he had 
fared.—{Come hither, ye brainsick lovers of equality, and see 
that there does. not exist such a vast inequality between mean- 
born lowliness and high-bred pomp, in point of real enjoyment, 
as ye imagine ;—but stay, ye have your grievances.”—Henry 
was aroused from this political rhapsody by the sound of 
footsteps from behind, while a respectful hem gave him to 
understand he bad got a companion.—' — Where are you make 
ing for, may I ask?” said a grey-headed pedlar. “To B——,” 
said Henry; ‘“ and. pray, (continued he,) where have you, 
my venerable friend, found shelter from the storm? methinks 
these enfcebled limbs of yours are ill able to stand a cam- 
paign on such a day.—Why don’t you stay at home, and en- 
joy that rest, and composure, to which these venerable locks 
entitle you ?”—“ Home!” muttered the pedlar peevishly, “Yon- 
der barn afforded me shelter.”—“ You would have found kind 
treatment in the house, I am certain,” rejoined Henry. “ That 
I know,” said ihe Pedlar, “ and for that reason I staid with- 
out—repeated kindnesses are to me painful,” “Then,” ree 
sumed Henry, ‘ you know the worthy man, under whose roof 
we, unknowing to eachother, crept for safety.”—* I have known 
John Tate these many years,” replied the Pedlar; “a kind- 
hearted man—’—“ And his daughter?” said Henry. “ Aye!” ” 
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rejoined the Pedlar, “ she is innocent and beautiful. Heaven 
grant, that the lovely Susan may pass through this varying 
scene without once shedding the tear of sadness; but, alas! 
this is not often the lot of humanity.” The affecting manner 
in which this remark fell from the lips of the Pedlar, awakened 
Henry’s curiosity; he gazed at him; and thought that he 
could discover in his care-worn countenance the lines ef 
sensibility and expression, marked by grief and suffering, 
- Jong past.—To the scrutinizing eye and milky heart of Henry, 
each farrow told a tale of woe, and he became irresistibly 
impelled to learn his story. “Suffer me,” said Henry, “to 
ease you of your burden: believe me, I shall feel exquisite 
pleasure in bearing it for you.”—“ Thank you,” said the 
Pedlar, “I walk theeasier for it; three-and-thirty years has 
my bent-back borne this little pack of ware; and I now 
can scarcely walk without it.”—‘ Custom, thou great leveller!”” 
exclaimed Henry, and pulling ont of hia pocket a flask of _ 
spirits, he pressed his companion to tell his tale and ‘take 
a draught. The Pedlar knew the virtaes of the liquor, and 
partook largely; its vivifying effects soon were martifest; he 
became mare communicative. “My story,” said he, “is short, 
but it is not entirely devoid of incident.—At an early age, I 
entered the army, and have fought for my country under 
the burning heat of a tropical sky, as well as in more mo- 
derate climes; it is singular, that, although I had often been 
in very hot battles, I never once was wounded in any one 
of them. I was disabled in the right hand, as you see, by 
the stroke of acutlass, received whilst endeavouring to rescue 
a gentleman, whom I saw making a manly, though fruitless, 
resistance against two ruffidéns, who were attempting to rob 
him, at the entrance of one of those obscure lanes, which 
ran into the Rue St.******, one night as I was returning to 
my quarters; in consequence of the wound, I became una- 
ble to draw a trigger, and I was therefore discharged; the 
wound not having been received in vg service, I was ideomes 
unworthy of a, pension. 
” Chagrin now took fall possession of me, and llooked apon all 
mankind with a jaundiced eye. For a while, I separated my- 
self from man,—I found I could not do this long; solitade 
.was dreadful to me; and with what money I could raise, I 
purchased the pack you mow see on my shoulders, and 
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again I mingled with men. A remembrance of former scenes 
sometimes rises in my mind, and overwhelme'me with grief. But 
the sensation is momentary; and, on the whole, I experience 
considerable happiness.—-I am now taught to think very dif- 
ferently from what I did at my outset in life; I find that happi- 
ness, the aim of every man, is not to be found only in great- 
ness, and I sometimes laugh at the idle fuss which is made 
about honour and preferment.” 

Henry’s benevolent heart was touched at the Pedlar’s re- 
cital. “ Worthy soul!” exclaimed he, addressing himself to the 
old man,—“TI deem you worthy of a pension; you shall go with 
me, and your evening sun shall set in serenity.” The Pedlar 
stared at Henry ; he was unused to such words, he could hard- 
ly comprehend their meaning. “You are a good young man,” 
said he, “and I think that, save Susan de Seret ******, I never 
——” “De Seret *¥****!” cried Henry with ardour, “ who,— 
where? Is she the lovely creature whom I saw at the cot- 
tage ?”— The same,” replied the Pedlar. ‘ And why call her 
de Seret *****2” said Henry, with still greater emotion—“ is 
she not Tute’s daughter?”—" Nay, truly,” said the Pediar, “she 
is a foundling, which he picked up one cold December morning, 
Some thirteen years ago; she was then a pretty babe, four years 
old.”—‘ Oh! my good G—d!” said Henry with reverence, 
“she is my sister!—it must be so, else why that palpitation 
of heart, when my eyes met her’s?—a sort of kindred fecling 
towards her intuitively affected me, the moment I saw her.— 
Stay there, I charge you,” continued Henry, “ nor once leave 
the road we have walked together, till I return.” Henry 
bounded from the Pedlar, and was at Tute’s in a twinkling. 

(To be continued.) 


MRS. FRANCES SHERIDAN. 

This lady, who had the honour of giving birth to that eloquent 
orator and able dramatist, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, was also 
distinguished for her literary attainments. Her first literary per- 
formance was a pamphlet, during the time in which Mr. Sheridan 
was engaged in a theatrical dispute with the public in Dublin. 
The pamphlet being well written, and rendering Mr. Sheridan 
an essential service, he became anxious to know to whom he 
was indebted for so able a defence: after some inquiries he found 
this out, got introduced to the lady, and soon afterwards mar- 
ried her. : 
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THE BARRISTERS TALE. 


* Giobannt in the Country. 


(Continued from page 253.) : - 

“Mason Luscomse took a fancy to a very pretty cottage 
which Mr. De Winton’s agent had fitted for the reception of a 
gentleman’s family: it had originally been a porter’s lodge to 
the Manor House; but was rendered useless for that purpose 
on accuunt of the enclosure of the old road, and the opening 
of anew one. This habitation was now untenanted ; and though 
it was in the park, and nobody thought that the Squire could 
be induced to let it, daring his residence at the Hall, he com- 
plied with the Major’s wishes, and, contrary to his usual prac- 
tice, paid great attention to the invalid stranger; who, having 
very lately returmed from India, had neither connections nor 
acquaintance in this ‘part of the world. ‘Ill health prévented 
Major Luscombe from cultivating the friendship of the neigh- 
bouring gentry ; and his retired mode of life, perhaps, rendering 
him more acceptable to Mr. De Winton, 4 close’ intimacy 
took place between them, which seemed to Prodace very | bene- 
ficial effects to both parties. 

“When ‘I first saw the India gentiomaa alight from his 
earriage at the Dragon, I thought he was an old man, not long 
for this world, and his bilious complexion, emaciated frame, 
and sunken eyes, deceived every body respecting his age. As 
he gradually recovered his health, his nataral good looks re- 
turned, togethet with a youthful appearance which perfectly 
astonished me; five-and-thirty seemed the outside of his age; 
and though his skin was darkened by a long residence in a 
hot climate, I thought he was as handsome and noble a looking 
gentioman as I ‘had ever seen, 

“Phe country gossips soon began to talk of amatoh between 
shim utd Miss Agnes ; they were almost always together, riding 
or walking ; but nothing being known respecting the Majoy’s 
family, it was decided that he would meet with’ opposition 
from the Squire. Mr. De Winton was ‘now well: stricken ia 
years, and could not bo expected, from the common coarse of 
nature, to live long; but, old as he was, his death was precipi- 
tated by a shocking occurrence which happened in his family. 
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Wir, William, his grandson, a student at the University of 
‘Oxford, was at home, spending the long vacation, and people 
observed, or fancied they observed, a coolness between hit 
‘and the Major, which boded no good to his hopes ‘of Miss 
Agnes. One of the keepers had seen them, at a distance, using 
violent gestulations to each other, and their voices so loudly 
raised,-that afew words reached his ears; they desisted on 
observing him; but whether they were in joke or earnest, ‘he 
could not tell: his limited understanding made him incline to 
the latter opinion; and this very man, a few mornings after- 
wards, passing very early through an unfrequented copie, 
which skirted the grounds belonging to the Major’s cottage, 
found the body of Mr. William De Winton, lifeless, aud piercéd 
with several wounds; the horror and confusion which’ this 
circumstance occasioned, may be imagined, but both were 
increased a hundred fold by a discovery which it produced. 
—In conveying the corpse to the Manor House, a letter 
dropped from the coat pocket of the deceased; the servant, 
‘who picked it up, had the curiosity to read it: it was from 
Major Luscombe, written, it should seem, for the purpose of 
revealing a relationship which had never been suspected. The 
‘Indian officer, so beloved and caressed by the De Winton family, 
avowed himself to be Gerald Harvey, the son of the discarded 
Julia., Bursting with the news, the fellow rushed into his 
‘master’s bed chamber; Mr. De Winton had been 'so ill all 
night, as to require the attendance of his grand-daughter, and 
“had jast sunk into a slamber which permitted her to Iéave his 
‘bed side. Regardless of his situation, and eager to tell all he 
‘knew, and all he thought, the groom awoke the poor old 
gentleman with the fatal intelligence of his grandson’s murder, 
and the identity of the hated Gerald Harvey with his valued 
friend. The shock seemed to inspire the unhappy .man with super- 
natural strength ; he dressed himself, almost without assistance, 
‘and descended to the Hall, where the corpse was laid out: en- 
tering at one door, at the moment that Major Luscombe ap- 
peared at the other, his eyes flashed fire, his whole countenance 
became convulsed, and raising his clenched hands towards 
Heaven, he exclaimed, “There stands the murderer!”. and 
dropped dead upon the floor. 

« Every mouth was now opened in accusation; the Major's 
servants’ confessed that their master had been: absent 
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fsom his house all night; the game-keeper deposed te the 
qmarre! which he suspected had taker place in the park; 
and these ciroumstances told so much against the man de. 
mounced, in such a fearful manner, by Mr. De Winton’s 
dying breath, that, on the arrival of the magistrate, he made 
no besitation in committing him into .close custody. Two in- 
quests sate upon the bodies of the grandfather and the 
grandson; -their verdict pronounced the former to have 
died by the visitation of God, and the evidence adduced on 
the latter seemed to justify the detention of Major Luscombe, 
whe was immediately hurried off to the county jail. I sought, 
and obtained admission. to the prison where the Major was 
confined; he welcomed me as the only friend he possessed 
in his native country. His assertion was too truae—the object of 
universal hatred and execration, he was shunned by all, save 
lawyers, who expected to make money of his cause. 
“Though, at first, I could scarcely believe that he was the 
identical Gerald Harvey, who had long been consigned, by 
public.report, to Botany Bay, he soon convinced me that he 
waa indeed the neglected grandson of Mr. De Winton; he 
produced the copies of the register of his. baptism, and of his- 
mother’s matriage certificate, which I so well remembered, 
and related many cizeumstances which proved his assertion 
beyond: a doubt. The story of his transportation was a base 
falsehood, or an error founded: on an.accidental resemblance, 
Barly characterized. bya proud and enterprising. spirit, when 
he fouad himself condemned to the ignominy of a tailor’s shop- 
Doard, he made the best of his way to London. Not a single 
incident in-his-mother’s history had escaped his listening ears, 
and he also learned, fromthe beldames who made it the constant 
theme of. their discourse, that she had nearly broken the heart of 
a Mr. Lascombe, by refasing to merry him ; and who hadin con- 
sequence.of: this disappointment, quitted his native place, and 
sottled-in the metropolis.. Gerald’s acuteness.and assiduity dis- 
cevered this gentleman’s residence. . Nor was his hope, that the 
tale of his unmerited distresses would raise the compassion of his 
mother’s.sincere lover, defeated—-Mr. Luscombe was touched 
with bis-atory, :and finding: the deserted boy intelligent, well 
educated, and altogether a lad who would do credit to his 
‘patronage, undertook to provide for him. The poor orphan 
could not :have-made a more fortunate application; his new 
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friend being an India Director, he procuréd a cadetship for hint 
in a Dragoon’ Regiment immediately; and fitted him: out fo: 
Bengal. 

‘<1 will pass over his adventares in the East, as they would 
interrapt the thread of my story: ill health obliged him to return; 
aiter sixteen years service, and he arrived in London just 
in time to close the eyes of tis patron, who, never having 
married, made a will in his: favour, on the condition that ‘lie 
should drop the name of Harvey, and assume that of Luscombe. 
All these circumstances the Major detailed ‘to me ‘with much 
condescension ; he retained a lively recollection of my tendere 
ness in his infancy; and he told ‘me, that he commanded ‘his 
feelings with infinite difficulty, when, on his return to his native 
village, he saw me atill in the humble capacity of an ostler at 
the Dragon, and from that moment determined to advance 
my fortune. You will naturally feel curious to hear how he 
comported himself in prison. He seemed deeply affected with 
his situation, but his melancholy was unmixed with any sensa- 
tion at all a kin to fear, or guilt; indeed, he shewed a brave 
spirit, which was not to be cast down, or, daunted by misfortane; 
and to me he appeared to regret the death of young De Winton 
more deeply than any of the consequences which it had 
entailed upon himself. I visited him very often; the night 
before this trial he was' perfectly calm, and collected, though 
his own lawyers did not seem to think much of bis case. I 
heard one of them say, it would be mach better for the 
Major, ‘if he would be more open with them, and trust to 
their getting him off; they would find a flaw somewhere; 
but when the weak points’ of a cause were concealed, they 
were unable to take proper precautions. Alarmed at these 
symptoms of distrust, E could not help strowing considerable 
agitation when I'-bade my friend; as I may now presume 
to call him, ‘Good night’ He smiled, and grasping my hand, 
said, ‘I am going to be tried by God, ‘and my country, 
and I db not fear the result: were I at liberty, and occa- 
sion should offer, I would die in defence of those jtst-laws, 
to which a train of unfottunate circumstances have ren- 
dered me obnoxious: should,’ he continued with #n unal- 
tered countenance, ‘an evil destiny ‘prevail, I shall feel’ the 
disgrace and ignominy of my fate, as a man, and a soldier, 
but shall meet it as a Christian. Whatever may be the event of 
to-morrow, should your most painfal anticipations be ful- 
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filled, console ‘yourself, my -good fellow, with the conviction, 
that I shall die innocent: these hands are not stained with 
the blood of my kinsman.’ I was comforted by this as- 
surance, for the clamours of the multitude had even made an 
impression upon my mind ; and; at intervals, I could not help 
entertaining doubts, so strongly were the praofs of his guilt 
urged againet him. Sarely, in a Christian community, it is 
shocking to observe how little the mind is swayed by those 
divine: precepts of charity, which are so: incessantly incul- 
cated by our holy religion; the pious, as well as the pro- 
phane, those belonging to the Church of England, and the 
Sectaries, were unanimous in heaping guilt upon the head 
of Major Luscombe; the most shocking stories were related 
of his conduct in India; atrocities were imputed to him, which 
could be scarcely credible as the performances of a Pagan 
cannibal; évery body, of-a sudden, seemed thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his character and history,. and suppositions 
-were converted into facts, which the next narrator swelled, 
until each tale, gathering new incidents .as it passed from 
mouth to mouth, was received as truth by the original in- 
ventor, who did not recognize the offspring of his own 
imagination, his hint, and: surmise, in the, well-connected 
recount of the prisoner’s transgressions, 

(To be continued.) 
g . THE VEGETABLE FLY. 

+ Tus curious insect is, in size and appearance, not much 
unlike the cockcbaffer; ‘and is foand in Dominica, and 
several other of the .West-India islands. Like all other 
winged insects, it goes through the several gradations of 
grub, or caterpillar, and chrysalis——Having passed its last 
transformation, and arrived at its: perfect. state, that of a 
fly, it provides for the propagation of .its species. Having 
done this, it prepares for its dissolution. In this stage of 
‘its existence it is, that it is.so remarkable, and differs so 
much from every other fly. It now buries itself in the 
ground, where it dies, and from its. body springs up a small 
-plant :which resembles a young coffee-tree, only that its 
leaves are smaller; the plant is often overlooked, from the 
supposition people have of its being no other than a coffee- 
plant; but on examining it properly, the difference is easily 


discovered ; the head, feet, and body of the insect, aj earing 
at the foot, as when alive. : 7 one 
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+ Nor many years ago was standing in the province of 
Leinster, in Ireland, and at the distance of ‘ only a few miles 
from the city of Dablin, an ancient mansion; named Dun- 
finny-castle. At the opening of our'tale, the Lord of Dun- 
finny, who had beén its late possessor, had, some months paid 
the debt of nature; he had been a venerable man in the valé 
of -years, whose descent to the grave had been hasténed by 
the sudden, and melancholy death of a beloved nephéw. 

This young man, whose name was Charles Herbert, had 
been for about a couple of years absent from” bia native 
country, on an excursion of pleasure, for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the men and manners of foreign countries, when 
information reached his distracted uncle, that, in crossing the 
Alps, himself, his servants, and his guides, had been attacked, 
and murdered by bandittt; and upon this sorrowing informa- 
tion the old Lord had-sickened, and died. 

Charles Herbert had been the only relative whom the de- 

ceased Lord had been conscious of possessing, and when the 
spirit of life had fled his clay, the lawyers, who did not doubt 
to obtain a handsome reward from whomsoever they could 
substantiate as the legal claimant to his’ entailed property, 
which: consisted: of the castle, and of about four hundred 
acres of land, set up many pretenders to the title, whose 
invalidity was quickly proved; and, after many weeks passed 
in- vain attempts to find an heir, a son ‘of the fifth cousin 
in the male line of descent was discovered. 
: This fortumate man was a grocer and tea-dealer in East- 
cheap, his name Paul Pop, and ‘his age fifty-five. He was 
a neat little man, of an honest heart, industrious habits, and 
kind manners; he was always -bebind his counter,’ and ‘al- 
ways cheerful and-happy, whether: scorched by the hedt of 
August, or nipped by the cold of December. 

His wife, who had been:a'Miss Windlewaff, the daughter 
of a common-council-man, an honour always ‘on ber tongue, 
was of a size and bulk which would have admitted of: her 
putting her little Paul into her pocket, as we are informed 
that dames of old did their squirrele~a great woman, in 
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every sense of the word, she had gained the upper hand of 
ber hasband, and was, in fact, the ruler of the roast.—Their 
only child, Louisa, who was now in her eighteenth'year, she 
had resolved should give her hand to the son of a cousin 
of her deceased father’s, who bore her maiden name; and 
poor Pop, and ‘his daughter, had only been peremptorily in- 
formed by her that such was to be the case, without the 
liberty of any appeal from her word being granted them; 
and, indecd, we cannot blame the lady for insisting on the 
exegation of a matter, which it bad cost her so much pains 
to bring about. 

Mr. Wilkin Windlewaff, her cousin, was a young man of 
about twenty-four years of age, and a tolerably good person; 
his father had been a schemer in various branches of. trade, 
from which, with the assistance of close plodding, and a good 
head, he had saved several thousands, which were now fiuc- 
taating in the purse of his son; and with the most presump- 
tive chance of their all slipping gradually away from his fin- 
gers; for Wilkin, naturally of a romantic turn of mind, the 
pupil of a seminary where he had learnt a smattering of every 
thing, and gained a practical knowledge. of nothing, and the 
constant observer of the success of his father’s hazardous 
plans, had adopted the idea, that, with his superior edaca- 
tion, every conceit of his brain, if put into effect, must tarn 
to his advantage; and thus believing, he had become one 
of the wildest, and most chimerical of speculators. 

“It may be readily imagined that a man of this disposition 
did‘ not direot many of his reflections towards the subject of 
courtship; while the notable Mrs. Pop saved him the trouble 
of thinking for himself in this particular; “ Ah, cousin,” she 
would say to him, “I see you are in love with my Louy; 
and you shall have her. one of these days, when she is old 
enough; you will have my Louy for your wife, won’t you, 
cousin?” ‘To which question Wilkin had frequently replied, 
“Oh dear, aye, to be sure,” probably without knowing to 
what he answered; and thus the business was concluded. 

Louisa herself did not feel any partiality for Wilkin, who 
never paid her any attentions, nor ever treated her with the 
least respect ; bat she durst not openly dissent from her mo- 
ther’s choice, whilst she secretly wished, in the private re- 
cesses of her. heart, that some more pleasant man would 
step in, as her cousin’s rival. 
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+ In this state were the family affairs, when. Paul Pop’s sc- 
cession of dignity and. wealth was announced to him. Paul 
himself heard the intelligence with the greatest composure; 
and smiled at the whimsical freak which the wheel: of for- 
tune had taken, in transforming him into a Lord. Whilst 
Mrs. Pop, swelled like the frog in the fable, by the new 
honors which had poured in upon her, was almost tempted 
to believe that fortune had for once taken the bandage from 
her eyes, for the purpose of selecting the objects of her favor. 

When the first flurry of their surprise had, in-some degree, 
subsided, they were acquainted tbat it was necessary that 
his new lordship should immediately cross over into Ireland, 
and take possession of his estate, as the tenantry upon it 
were desirous of beholding him. 

In cases like Mrs. Pop’s, (we beg her pardon, Lady Dun- 
finny,) there are two opposite modes of displaying the mean- 
ness of pride; the one consisting in imposing our fancied 
greatness upon those. who are ignorant of our origin; the 
other, in giving ourselves unmeaning airs amidst the little 
circle of our acquaintance, and ci-devant equals, above whom 
accident. had raised us,—And her newly-created ladyship was 
so delighted. by hearing her name sounded in her ears at 
home, that she resolved for the present not to quit England, 
but to send her husband and daughter upon a visit of in- 
vestigation, and to engage them to retarn for her, when due 
prepararions had been made for her reception. 

Accordingly, ina new second-hand chariot, which was pur- 
chased by a friend for his lordship; and to which four horses 
were harnessed for the first stage from Eastcheap, in order 
that his lordship’s neighbours might see how genteelly be 
travelled, old Paul and his daughter set out upon their 
journey, attended by Tim Dash, their former shopman, on 
horseback; who, equipped.in a party-coloured suit of green 
and gold, appeared as his Lordship’s valet, Nor was Louisa 
‘without her attendant any more than her father, although 
her’s was of infinitely the superior order. Mr. Windlewaff, 
instigated to the undertaking by Lady Pop, had enlisted 
himself the companion of their expedition; he had never yet 
sallied beyond the limits of England, and he quitted London 
in high spirits, not doubting that his travels would open 
new fields for research to his mind, and present him with 
objects’ worthy the attention of bis speculative genius: 
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Our party arrived safe at Holyhead, and embarked from 
thence on board a packet-boat for Dublin. ‘Amidst:the numers 
ous passengers. whom .the vessel. contained, wes.a -young-man 
of apparently about twenty-two years of age, of a handsome 
person, engaging manners, and a well-informed mind ; his con- 
versation was free, spirited, and elegant; and from many 
anecdotes which he related, he was jadged by his. voyaging 
companions to be lately returned from the .coutinent—whilet 
deficient in politeness to no one, bis principal attentions 
were paid to Louisa, and they were extended towards her with 
a tenderness and marked partiality, ‘which comid not suffer 
her to mistake the flattering motive from whiol they. arose. 

The packet-boat reached the. bay late in: the evening ; -the 
stranger lent his arm to Louisa to esoort her to. the ina 
where they were to pass the, night;. supped in-the same 
apartment with them; and, on. the folowing: norsiag, having 
enqaired the route which they were going to .puysue, wad 
having been informed that they were. going to preceed about 
twenty miles towards the north) of:the country,.be declared 
that his own destination lay thither: kewise, and he offered 
himself as their travelling companion.- His offer was accepted, 
and about neon they set. ont on their journey. 

€ To be. ap mee eae 


ARABIAN RESPECT TO WOMEN. 


So grpat and so sacred is the respect of the Bedouin Arabs F 
for the fair sex, that the presence, the voice even, of a woman, 


can arrest the uplifted scimeter charged with death, and bid it 
fail harmless. Whoever has committed a crime, even murder, 
is safe if a woman takes him under, her ,protection; and the 
right of pardoning is so completely established in favour of tho 
sex, that, in some tribe where they never appear. before men, 
and in others where they are occupied in tents, if a criminal 
can escape to their tent, he is saved. The momenthe is near 
enough to he heard, he cries aloud, “J am under the protection 
of the harem!”. At these words all the women yeply, without 
appearing, ‘“ Fly from bim!’’ and were he condemned to death 
by the prince himself, and by the eguncil of. tke princips! per- 
sona of his tribe, the punishment of his.crime is remitted with- 


out, hesitation immediately, and be is allowed 9, g@. where be 
pleases... ie . 


eran 
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HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DRAMA, - 
“ WITH a: 
Anechotes of its Protessors, Ancient and Modern: 
(Continued from page 252.) 


DesceNDING from the sublime heights of the Tragic Muse, 
we find her sister in the: more commonly-trod vale of life; 
bat her lessons are: more universally understood, and there- 
fore more efficacious.- Kings and ‘statesmen, the usual per- 
sonages of tragedy, form but a small groape in the vast army 
of mankind; their numbers are few, and they act in a con- 
fined area; atleast, to men, in general, they are shut up from 
sight, and‘only known abroad by the influence of their actions. 
But the untitled citizens of the world, breathe openly upon 
a theatre; which is} only ‘circumscribed by the ‘limits of the 
globe; and of these there are a variety of characters, which 
spread a subtle contagion even through the atmosphere which 
environs them.—The antidote ‘must, therefore, be at hand.— 
Men of ordinary minds are most addicted to crimes'of the 
meaner order ; crimes, which rather ‘bear affinity to the namé 
of knave, than villain—Yet though so softened, they are not 
the less mischicvous; for the infection, creeping from wretch 
to wretch, gathers fresh poison in every passage, ‘and at last, 
corrnpting the ‘whole mass of civil society, reriders its rain 
inevitable. To’ expose this order of people, is the province 
of Comedy. She smites at the drawn dagger; and laughs 
Men out of the foibles which degrade, or the vices which 
disgrace, thetr nature. By holding up certain vices to ridi- 
eule, the vanity of the man is wounded: and thus one pas- 
sion is played against another, to the amelioration of both. 
In many cases, indeed, we may consider the effects of thé 
drama upon the mind of its spectators, like those of love, on 
the stupidity of Cimon; and how do we account for it? For 
example, we see children, while childreri, in‘a state of tran- 
quillity, apparently without passions. Yet it is not because 
those passions are still to be born within them j—they have 
existence already, but, like Adam before he beheld Eve, they 
still lie asleep in the garden; they are not yet awakened 
to the beauties of paradise, to the temptation of the forbidden 
frait.—Arouse them, and who shall Jay theni to rest?) In the 
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same way, many a slumbering virtue may lie dormant in a 
man’s breast, until a favourable juncture may break its le- 
thargy.—For instance, take him to the theatre; where all the 
various ills of life, its virtues, its energies, are reficcted by 
Shakespeare, as in a focus; and if he have an answering vir- 
tue, there its sleep must end; it is called by sympathy, and 
must arise—How do we glow with Hotspur? how shudder 
at the wrong-directed confidence of Othello’? sHow often do 
we behold the bard and churlish husband, weep over the 
grief of Isabella? the severe father, often, at the tender duty of 
the heroic Euphrasia ? Jane Shore bas extorted a sigh of contri- 
tion from many a frail bosom. And how frequently have we 
witnessed the gambler move uneasy on his seat, at the repre- 
sentation of the Gamester !—Repeat the impression, and it must 
leave some beneficial traces.on the soul.” Incessant-drop- 
ping of water will penetrate {the hardest stone.. Nay, ask 
common feeling :—Is it likely, that on the same night in which 
the conscience was so awakened, the gambler would imme- 
diately return to his dice-box?.and if he should, could: he 
lift it without a thrill of compunction?—Is it not notorious, 
that on those evenings when George Barnwell is acted, the 
unhappy creatures, called women of the town, are very thinly 
scattered through the theatre?—But we are told by some mo- 
ralists, that ‘‘ the stage, instead of being this school .of re- 
form, is the very academy for the inculcation .of all vice. and 
folly; and lost are they who venture to drink of its deleterious 
cup!”—Let us allow that no institution of man is perfect- 
And this is true, as that woe and death became the punish- 
ment of. bis fall. Bat why is the drama to be reproached, 
because she alone did not escape the universal poison!—Nay, 
let us be candid, and look around us, on every work of bu. 
man nature, which offers us either instraction or amusement? 
Sculpture and painting, in the hands of profligacy, have been 
prostitated to the very worst purposes; puetry has heen si- 
milarly debased; music degraded to ubscenity; and philosophy, 
that sublime spirit, which, when led by the band of Newton, 
marched the eternal round of space, and drew up the mys~ 
terious curtain which had so long obscured the universe— 
she, who, impelled by the immortal Locke, sought, through 
the infinite world of mind, the incomprehensible capabilities 
of the sonl, till they conducted ber from the ethereal essence 
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of man up to the everlasting beatitude of God! this fair daugh- 
ter of Heaven. has,’ it is to be lamented, often been averted 
from the foot of that eternal throne whero she sat adoring; 
and, under the influence of those demouiac spirits, which have 
engloomed creation in the breasts of. such rebels to their maker 
as Voltaire, and others, like unto him, has been led to drug 
her cup too,’ with the aconite. of destruction—What then, 
when so wide has been the perversion,—when we thus sce 
the seeds of corruptibility in all human efforts of genius, 
where is. the seasonableness in expecting infallibility from 
the stage?—But whatever may have becn its mischiefs in 
former times, when the profligacy of the court and city of Charles 
the 2d.’s days, were re-enacted on the scenic boards, they are 
disappearing fast, with other remains of former ignorance; 
for ignorance is alike the parent and the shelter of vice. 

Bat what’ I have advanced in justice to the drama, at 
least as far as taste and delicacy go, may not so largely 
be used in favour of the Italian opera.—In. point of litera- 
ture, those performances are generally puerile; but even when 
otherwise, should the beautiful and chaste compositions of . 
Metastasio be represented, the moral consequence is too ‘fre- 
quently:lost. .The origin of what we call opera, may be dated 
from a sort of singing, dancing, and extravagant jumble: of 
the usnal decorations attendant on the Greek: and Roman 
stage, united to the wild music, and incongruous pageantries 
which used to adorn the feasts of the Moors of Spain, and 
their subsequent conquerors of the old Spanish dynasty.— 
These princes carried the taste to Naples, and there: the 
opera arose.—From its very fabric, it is preposterous. Sing- 
ing, in every represented situation, and under every passion, 
is manifestly unnatural; and what. is unnatural, can. never 
properly affect.—Who can seriously be interested about two 
lovers, for instance, who, when they aré pursued, and ought to 
keep silence for fear of discovery, or haste to depart, begin a 
duet; and, in defiance of common sense, wait coolly to finish it. 
It would be trifling to mention any more of ‘these dramatic 
outrages.—Their toleration, and much more, their being ad- 
mired, has ever been the prognostic of a depraved taste, and, 
in consequence, a degradation in morals.—Pantomime, that le- 
gible offspring of the vagrant Mimes of Rome, is too con- 
temptible for elaborate censure; though, indeed, it often tres- 
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passes too far on the rules of decorum, as well.as of com- 
mon sense,—The actor, and the dramatic writer, should alike 
unite to banish these wretched interlopers from their dominion; 
and the resylt must be honour to the one, .and distiaction 
to the other.—Times past, of ancient and modern days, hold 
up their standard to this laudable ambition.—Cornelius Ne- 
pos tells us, that in Greece, poets, orators, and crowned 
heads, have not disdained first to write for the stage, and 
then to appear on it. We know that Thespis and Eschylus 
charmed every audience by acting in their own. plays. Though 
the Romans, being a graver people, were more reserved in 
these respects, we learn from Tacilus.and Javenal, that, do- 
ring the republic, from the condition of. slaves good actors 
have been enabled to parchase their freedom, and, by their 
upright character, to win the friendship of the noblest citi- 
zens. Under the Emperors, players rose to many offices of 
profit and distinction; and several stood high in the confi- 
dence of the princes. We have the well-remembered names 
of these dramatic worthies, Zsopus, Polus, Roscius, &o.— 


; Roscius, indeed, was educated at Rome, under the auspices 


of the highest patricians, and his merits hailed by them as 
exemplars of accomplishment and grace, to. all. the young 
nobility of the commonwealth—His professional: acting filled 
all hearts, satisfied every taste; and dwelt.on: their memories, 
as a standard of excellence. by. which they measured the 
magnitade of all other merit, however foreign from his own: 
Cicero, who was the intimate friend of this great man, 
bears this testimony :—‘ Jamdiu consecutus est, ut in quo 
quisquis artifec excelleret, is in suo genere Roscius diceretur.”” 
Indeed, sach was the wonderful sway this Garrick of Rome 
held over the mind, by his attitudes, and power of counte- 
nance, he. could pourtray. every passion with’so much truth 
and force, that Tully’s ambition sometimes opposed his ora- 
torial: powers against the mute persuasion of. the actor:— 
‘ Et certe satis constat contendere eum cum Histrione solitum, 
utrum ille sepius-eandem sententiam variis gestibus eflingeret, 
an ipse per eloquenties copiam sermone diverso pronanciasset.” 
Might not Edmund Burke have said the same of Garnek, 
or the late Lord Erskine of John Kemble? Rosoius taught to 
the-feelings of the orator, that there was.an.elequence in 
‘sitence, more powerful than any words; and this. admirable 
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actor had the glory, and the happiness, of raising those 
grateful emotions in the hearts of his countrymen, which finally 
recalled Cicero from his long and wretched exile——He de- 
scribed, on the stage, the distress of the banjshed Telamon, 
with such a pathos and moving sorrow, that the tears of the 
audience followed his steps, and soon crowned the pleadings 
of his affection and genius with the return of his friend. 
But we have names of merit, deserving the highest honours 
of the heart, nearer home.—Burbage, the companion of Shake- 
speare ; Shakespeare, the friend and councillor of princes; and 
Lowin, the pupil of that immortal bard; Massinger, the asso- 
ciate of his heart and genius; and Allen, the “gentle friend” 
of Ben Jonson, was not only one of the most eminent-actors 
6f his time, but a man universally honoured. Indeed, he has 
left behind him a notable monument of his worth, in the his- 
tory of that ‘college, now standing: at Dulwich; and which he 
erected, and endowed, for the subsistence of certain superan- 
nugted of his profession.—So much fora few of the bright 
lights of the stage, which illuminated the sixteenth centary.— 
Peshaps to’enumerate the various members of the theatre, who 
adorned it, by talent and character, in the following age, and 
in the reign of Anne, particularly, would be too prolix._We 
have the testimony of the refined. and moral poet, Pope, de- 
claring how “dear” many of them were to himself, and to 
the first men ‘of the realm; in the same page, we: read of 
Somers, Addison, and Steele, of Wilks, Betterton, and. Booth. 
But close on our own day, we have even a brighter list, and 
Garrick heads it:-he was the leader of a just taste, as well 
as the maintainer of a pure moral;—for 


+ Shakespeare was dumb, till Garrick gave him voice, 
And then the world, admiring, called the Bard divine! 


‘ The writer of this little tribute to the Drama, has scen one 
who knew and loved that great and amiable actor; and even 
now I recal the picture he drew to me, of the enchanting hours 
he past on the banks of the Thames, with “ the high-priest 
of nature, and of Shakespeare,” fas my late friend ‘used to 
style David Garrick.—May I, lovers of the drama, and its 
legitimate sons, be excused in repeating one or two of these 
cherished dreams of the past. 

(To be continued.) -. D 
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JUNE. 


- Oth. Wait-Sunpay.—On. Whit-Sunday, or. White-Sunday, 
the cateckumens, who were then baptised, as“well as those 
whe had been baptised before at Easter; appeared, in the 
mnoient church, in. white garments. 
’ 9th. Wuit-Monpay.—This day and Whit-Tuesday are ob- 
served as festivals, for the same réason as Monday and 
Fuesday in Easter. Their religious character, however, is 
almost obsolete; and they are now kept as holidays, in 
which the lower classes still pursue their various diversions. 

18th. Aoniversary of the Battle of Waterloo.—Lord Wel- 
lington is the only survivor of the Commanding Officers 
engaged in this memorable battle.—Schwartzenberg, Blucher, 
and Napoleon,. having all. closed their earthly careers of 
glory. ‘ ; 

24h. Mipsummer-paY.—The morning.of. Midsdmmer-day is 
still regarded, in many parts of Earepe,; in something like 
the: same-light with eur own AHballow’s-Kre,.the Scottish 
observations and superstitions connected with which,have been 
so beaatifally treated by Buras.in bis Helloween, In some 
parts of Spain the young: maidens go ferth im. the morning 
te gather flowers, singing a beantifut ancient ballad, or in- 
vitation: to their companions to join them in. their-annual cere- 
monies..: According to a provincial custem in: Lewer Saxony, 
every. young girl placks a sprig of-St. John’s wort on Mid- 
swmamee-night, and sticks it-into the wal: of her chamber.— 
Should it, owing to the dampness of ‘the. wall, retain its fresh« 
ness and verdure, she may reckon upon. gaining’ a suitor in 
the course of the year; but, if it droop, the pepular belief is, 
that she also is destined to pine and wither away. 
29th. Saint Peter.—Among the most brilliant spectacles 
ever witnessed in modern times, may be placed the splendid 
illumination of St. Peter's Church, and the magnificent giran- 
dele, or fire-works, from the castle of St, Angelo at Rome, 
annually exhibited on this day; the latter bear no resemblance 
to the squibs aud crackers denominated fireworks in England ; 
and throw at an immeasurable distance all our attempts at 
pyrotechny on the occasion of the last peace, or the late 
ceremonial of the coronation; as well as those of our neigh- 
boars the French, at their much vaunted Fete of Saint Lonis. 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS.: 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. A Series of Sketches from 
Life. 1824. 12mo. 3 vols. 


Ir report says true, as we believe, inthe present case, it 
does, there are few persons living who know beties how to 
pourtray the foibles and follies of others, “to catch the fly- 
ing Cynthia of the minute,” than the writer of these volumes. 
They. are currently attributed to Mr. Theodore .Hook, a gen- 
tleman well known in the literary world, and not less fa- 
mous, as the object of a state prosecution, and the public de- 
fadlter of unaccounted. thousands. He is now paying the pe- 
nalty of his sins against Government. But we are not going 
to review his character, his deeds, or his misdeeds; that has 
been better done by a more competent tribunal than ours, 
and we only allude to them, as they may serve to account 
Yor some of the satirical touches to be found in this work, 
which is the more immediate and lepitimete object of our 
critical animadversion. 

We have in these pages four “ Sketches from Life,” in- 
titled Danvers, the Friend of the Family, Merton, and Mar- 
tha the Gipsy: of which the third is.the longest, aod the last 
a brief tale of a few pages only. 

The first tale relates to the history of a gentleman, who, 
from the possession of a moderate income, is suddenly raised 
to great wealth, by the.death of a relation of his wife, whose 
name of Danvers, he assumes. . He then buys estates, gets into 
Parliament, runs the usual round of fashionable extravagance, 
dissipates his fortunc, and is again®reduced. to a gompetency 
and a cottage, which he has learnt to prefer to the gilded 
misery of high life. 

Our first extract sball.be a description of a dinner-party, 
at the Duke of Alverstoke’s, in the carly part of Mr. Burton 
Danver’s career.— 

“Not a soul, except the apothecary of the neighbouring 
town, was there; the. dinner was -served .up magnificently at 
seven o'clock; it lasted till twenty minutes. after.eight; the 
ehampagne needed nothing colder to.phill it than the com- 
pany; the. daughters. spoke, oaly, ta their bxothers, the bro- 
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thers only to their parents, Burton was placed on the right 
of the Duchess, Kilman the apothecary, on her left: the whole 
of her Grace’s conversation was directed to the latter, and 
tarned upon the natare of infection, in a dissertation on the 
relative dangers of typhus and scarlet fever, which was con- 
cluded by an assurance on the part of her Grace, that she 
would endeavour to prevail upon Doctor Somebody, from Lon- 
don, to come down and settle in the neighbourhood—a piece 
of information which was received by her medical hearer with 
as much composure as a man could muster, while listening 
to intelligence likely to overturn his practice and ruin his 
famity. 

“The Duke drank wine with Mrs. Burton, and ‘onde: 
ascended to enquire after her little one; his Grace then entered 
into a Jengthened dissertation with his second son, upom: the 
mode of proceeding he intended to adopt in yisiting Oxford 
the next morning: and concluded the dialogue by an: elabdrate 
panegyric upon his own character, that of his children, his 
horses, his wines, and his servants. 

* After a brief sitting, the ladies retired, and coffee being 
shortly brought to the dinner-table, the gentlemen procecded 
to the drawing-room, which they found occupied only by her 
Grace and Mrs. Burton: the Lady Elizabeth having retired 
with a head-ache, and the Lady Jane having ecooinpented her 
as nurse. 

- “Aboat this period, a small French clock on the hiceey’ 
piece struck ten; never were sounds so silvery sweet on mor- 
tal ear as those to Mrs. Burton.- Her misery had been com- 
plete; for, in addition to the-simple horror of a tete-a-tete with 
the Duchess—a thing itself sufficient to have frozen a sala- 
mander, her Grace had selected as a subject for conversation 
the science of crainiology, the name of which, thanks to her 
unsophistication, had never reached Mary’s ears; and the 
puzsie she was in to make out what it was, to what-body it 
refesred, to what part of a body, or what the organs were, to 
which her Grace kept perpetually alluding, may better be con- 
ceived than imagined, The Duchess voted Mary a simpleton; 
Mary set her Grace down for a bore; and Mary, with all 
her simplicity, was-the nearer the mark of the two.” 

- When Danvers succeeds to his uncle’s. estate, the scene 
changes; and the effect is thus ludictously described :— 
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. Four days had scarcely elapsed after his: return; before. 
he received innumerable letters. from persons with whom, for 
years, he had had no intercourse, congratulating bim upon 
his wonderful good fortune; and in less than a week he accus 
mulated two maternal uncles, one aunt, a half-mother-in-law, 
and upwards of fourteen cousins in Scotland alone; he was 
elected a member of three learned societies, and received a 
communication from an university which shall be nameless, 
to know whether the honorary. degree of D.C. L. would be 
agreeable to him. 

“Various post-chaises, repleto with: fashionable upholsterers, 

milliners, dress-makere, booksellets, .and wine-merchants, 
thronged the sweep before Sandown-cottage; nine capital 
estates were offered to him for sale; and thirty-one persons, 
whose names he had never heard, appealed .to his well-known 
charitable disposition to relieve their wants in various de- 
grees, from the Joan of twenty. pounds. up: to. the general dis- 
charge of-the émbarrassments ef a reverend gentleman with 
thirteen children. ‘ 
. “ Bis little, heretofore quiet, library,.was crowded with coun- 
try gentlemen and directors of charitable. institations; those: 
who had sons in the: army, solicited. him -to get. companies 
for their boys; -others, whe had chosen the navy, entreated 
him to get ships for their lads; nay, one man, and he no 
fool, high at the Bar, going: the sammer circuit, requested 
Barton’s influence to lift him. to the Bench.” , 
- ‘With the following quotation we must close oar notice of 
these amusing volumes. . 

“There is no object -in. all the. study of hamanity more” 
striking, more- awfally instructive, than a faded Dowager -of 
fashion! Far be it from me to class under this sweeping de- 
nomination the many excellent mothers, the admirable women, 
who so brightly adorn their sex and the peerage of our coun- 
try. The thing I mean is one who, weak in intellect, but strong 
in vanity, has had the misfortune to be born so beautiful 
as to believe her mind a secondary object, hardly worth the 
cultivating,—whose peach-bloom cheeks, whose coral lips, and 
flowing hair, whose graceful form and sylph-like figure, have 
caught the heart--if heart he have—of some man, her equal 
in rank, in fortune, and in intellect,—who, as the careless wife, 
sparkled and. dazeled, and who, after a, married life of thirty 
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years, finds ‘herself the widowed mother of a race of girls, 
her very counterparts in mind and person, in trickings and 
manceuvrings for whom she has had just sufficient canning 
to succeed. : ets 

“ They in their tarn marry, and she is left at sixty to her 
own resources. Where are they? Her ideas of comfort centre 
not in home; and if they did, what home has she? Her daugh- 
ters are mixing: in the world, which she should make a reso- 
lution to leave. Society means, with her, an assembly of ban- 
dreds; her acquaintances are numerous, ber friends scant; 
her view of religion is having a well-curtained, well-cushioned, 
well-carpeted pew, in a fashionable chapel; her notions of 
charity are comprised in an annual donation or two to a lying- 
in-hospital, or a female penitentiary: but without a crowd 
she dies; and thus, to exist, she risks her life, night after night, 
by the disreputable exposure of her aged person, bedizened. 
with the ornaments which graced her figure in its youth; and 
after feverishly enduring the loudly-whispered satire, and the 
ill-concealed laughter of the next generation, who stand round 
about her, she sinks into her crimson velvet coffin, without 
creating a sensation, except perhaps in the breast of her next 
heir, who, by her departure from this world for.one of, whieh 
sho has never thought, is relieved from the painful necessity of 
paying her Ladysbip a jointure. 

“Of this wretched class, Mary had a favourable opportunity 
of seeing a pretty sprinkling of specimen; and her astonish- 
ment st the sight was mingled with a suspicion of the correct- 
ness of her own conduct. She, for the first time, saw. age 
without respecting it, and felt a disposition to smile at infirmi- 
ties. which reason and religion had, till that moment, taught 
her to soothe and commisserate.” 


LETTERS TO YOUNG LADIES on their Entrance into 
the World: to which are added, Sketches from Real Life. 
By Mrs. Lanfear, Author of “ Fatal Errors,” &c. 1824. 
-12mo. pp. 254. Bae . 
Tuts little volume contains many important counsels to 

_youthfal fentales, relating to points of high importance. The 

chief subjects of these Ictters are the improvement of the 

mind, the duties of domestic lifo, wedlock, celibacy, mater- 
nal affection, and education. These topics, together with 
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some others; are treated in a plain, but sensible, manner. 
Subjoined to the didactic portion of this work, we have a 
Series of “ Sketches,” designed to exemplify and illustrate 
the maxims previously brought forward. As narratives of real 
life, these stories may be supposed to be more impressive 
than mere fictions could have been: but we are. inclined to 
think that the latter would have possessed some advantages, 
and have been, on the whole, better adapted to the purpose 
of the author. . . i 


BEST INTENTIONS; or, Reflections and Thoaghts for 

Youth, Matarity, and Age. 1824. 12mo. pp. 240. 

As this work consists of a collection of detached maxims, 
or observations, moral and religious, we cannot do better than 
present our readers with a specimen; which may serve to 
afford some idea of the author’s style and sentiments. 

“ Loss of Temper.—lf, under any circumstances, a man 

loses the command of his temper, he weakens his power of 
bringing the mind of his opponent to a sense of ‘conviction 
that he has committed error; and also loses the ability of 
so conducting himself towards him in the manner that he 
ought, that, in all probability, hé will commit some act him- 
self perhaps equally reprehensible, and solely occasioned by: 
bis loss of temper.” 
' “ The good of Employment.—Man, since the fall of Adam, 
has been doomed to labour, and, in fact, without employment, 
we should be very miscrable. The young, more especially, 
ought to be active and industrious, that they may lay in a 
store of good works, both for their bodily support and men- 
tal reflexion, against the time when old age may overtake 
them; or if not old age, perhaps adversity— With God for 
our helper, there is no hill so stecp, it cannot be climbed; 
with his aid we can do all things—without him, nothing.” 

“ Ornamental Acquirements.— All the accomplishments of this 
gay scene are trifling and idle, when they form the business 
of life; but when they'are merely interspersed 1o relieve its 
cares and enliven the mind, to give vigour to those motives and 
springs of action, which enable it to perform its duties with 
greater energy and effect, then they become valuable, as they 
tend to meliorate those evils to which human life is subject. — 
I speak of these which in themselyes are ingovent: those 
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which are guilty and reprehensible, are geod no where, and 
ft no time.” 

These examples will probably tend to impress most ‘persons 
with a more favourable idea of the intentions than of the ta- 
Jenta of the author; we mast, therefore, in justice to him,. state 
that, in his preface, he modestly apoligizes for the literary 
defects of his treatise, resting his claims to notice on the im- 
portance of the sentiments which it enforces. We shall only 
add, that the volume is embellished with a neat frontispiece, 
designed by H. Corbould, and engraved by. S. Freeman. - 


Entelligence relatibe to Ritsraturs and the Arts. 


LITERARY FUND.—The Anniversary Meeting of the Literary Pund So- 
ciety was held on the 22th inst. at the Freemason’s Tavern. It was well 
attended, and from the Reports, the Socicty’s finazces ar¢ in & flourishing 
atate. : 

Belsoni.—A Portrait of this famous antiquarian traveller is about to be 
published. The exhibition of the Egyptian Tomb by his wife, (now his 
widow,) is said not to have succeeded to well at Paris as in London, 


Russian Travellert.—Baron Wrangel and ‘his companions, sent to explore 
the Asiatic Polar regions, were expected to return to St. Petersburg last 


‘month; after having passed four years in the frozen deserts of Siberia. — 


Interesting discoveries are expected from their researches, 

Exhibitions of Paintings.—The Collections of Pictures at Somerset house, 
and at the rival estabiishment of the Society of British Artists, in Saffolk- 
street, contai many productions which do credit to the skill and talent 
of oar national artists. There are at the former some fine pieces by Messrs. 
Btothard, Shee, and T. Phillips; and at the latter, a noble production of 
Mr, Martin’s pencil, representing the Seventh Plague of Egypt. 

T. B. Bowditch—A subscription is raising for the widow of this gentle- 
man, who: recently fell a sacrifice to the task of exploring the interior 
of Africa, 

_ tora Byren.-—It was very generally known that this eccentric but highly- 
gifted nobleman had presented to his friend, Mr. Thomas Moore, Memoirs 
«of his own Lift and Times, to be published after his decease, Since the 
‘arrival of the news of Lord Byron's death, some feelings ‘of delicacy to- 
“wards the connections of tbe noble author have indaced Mr. Moore to -re- 

archase*the MS, from Mr. Marray the bookseller, (to whom it bad been 
pledged for £2000,) and commit it to the flames, 

Tales of a Traveiter, by Mr. Washington Irving, are preparing for publi- 
eation. 

\ Romant Antigquities.—A piece of scalptare, coins, and other antiquities, tare 
been dug up at Wotton, near Gloucester. 


-Pompeté.—Reoent excavations are. said to. haye brought te light-sqme ine 
teresting cariosities at this place- 
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“ \— She remembers thy sighs as they breath’d on her ear, 


In the accents of sorrow and pain; ‘ 
And feels that thy suff’rings have made thee more dear 
«Than ny will e’er be again. ee 


“*Shé would have thee onee more with the waste of thy woe, 
< “With. feelings of fordness and pride, . Arte Se 

- Bat since that isa thought she must eyer, forego, 
:, iBhe would joy to lay down by'thy side. 


Then though all. may forget thee, whe ones in the glow” . 

.. Of ‘thy fortune press’d round ;withdelight; - = = 7: 

. Though the grave is forgot, whege they-sew-thee laid-tow; 
~. And bade thee for ever good night, 

That one whi for_thee_could resign-ev'ry-dream; 
“That from:yéuthi and-ambilien. prise, -—~ : 


<— Wll stilt Nok ‘otk thes here,-a¢ herife'e demest beam, +; 


And her beacon of worlds a the skies. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FOR MAY, 1624. 


The attention of tke fashionable world has been almost 
exclusively occupied this month, by the Drawing-room, 
which, after repeated postponements, was held--at- St. James’s! 
Palace, on Tharsday the 20th, for the first time dering the 
reign of his present. Majesty. A most splendid suite of 
rooms has been fitted up for the occasion. The weather 
was fine, and a vast concoerse of people assembled in thé 
streets and avenues, to witness the arrival of the company. 
Nothing could exceed the taste, elegance, and brilliancy of 
the dresses, and the magnificence of the equipages, exhibited’ - 
at -this court festivity. Among the company present, were 
the Duke of York, the Duke and Dutchess of Ctarence, the 
Princess Augusta, the Princess Sophia of Gloucester, the 
Dutchess of Kent, many of the Cabinet Ministers, the great 
Officers of State, and several foreign Ambassadors.. ‘Phe ~ 
King enjoyed a favourable. state of health; but appeared to 
be fatigued towards the close of his attendance. 

He entered the Drawing-room about half past fw sidlock: 
and contimued to receive the presentations and eompliments 
of the company, with his usual affability and condéscendion, 
ti ‘a quarter before five, when he retired. 

PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE.—The House of Lords met 
oa the 4th inst. when a bill to repeal all acts relating to 
the Silk Trade, was presented by Lord Lauderdale, and 
eventually passed the upper House by a majority of three. 
- The bill introduced by the Marquis of Lansdown, to enable 
Unitarians to marry at their own chapels, was thrown out, 
en a motion for going into a Committee. 

Iu the House of Commons the Tythe-Composition bill ‘was 
read a second time, on the 3rd inst., and after some 
ebservations from Mr. Grattan, ordered - to be committed.— 
The’ 4th, Petitions fora repeal of the Assessed Taxes, &c. 
were prespated:—Mr. W. L. Maberly spoke on the state of 
the Irish poor, previous to a motion for. an’ address to his 
Majesty, recommending :the advance of a million for the 
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relief of the provinces of Munster and Connaught. The 
motion was opposed by the Chancellor of the Excheques, 
Mr. Canning, and Mr. Peel, and lost. Onthe 6th, Mr. 
Hame presented a Petition from Mr. Cobbett, relating to 
the Kensington Tarnpike Trust; and Sir T. Lethbridge one 
against Tread Mills.—On the 6th, Mr. J. Smith brought 
forward a Petition for the incorporation of a Compaziy, 
whose object was the cultivation of waste lands in New 
South Wales.—Mr. Canning laid before the House an ace 
count of the French naval force at Rio Janeiro.—Mr. 
Home made a motion, which was negatived, for abridging 
tbe ysevenues of the Irish Church Establishment—On the 
10th, a bill relative to the repair of Derry Cathedral was 
thrown out, on the second -reading. The dill for the in- 
corporation of the West-India Company was read -a second 
time, and ordered for committal—Some amendments were 
madg in the County Courts’ bill—The 11th, Petitions were 
presented for the enlargement of J. Swan, a state prisoner 
ia Chester Jail; and of J. M‘Casker, a prisoner in Ire- 
Jand.—Lord Althorpe made a motion for a Committee to ingaire 
into the state of Ireland, but it was negatived by a majority of 
48.—The 13th, Petitions were presented against the London Beer 
bill—A motion relative to the Sugar Trade by Mr. Whitmore, 
and one for the continaance of the Salt Daties by Mr. 
Wodehouse, as well as one by Mr. R. Martin to increase 
the salaries of the great officers of state, were all lest; the 
first being negatived without a division, the second with- 
drawn, and the third dropped because no one was fognd.to 
second it—The 17th. Mr. Sheriff Whittaker presented, at 
the Bar of the House, a Petition from the Corporation of 
London, for Reform in Parliamont.—A Petition against the 
Beer bill was presented from Dorham.—The bill on. mer- 
cantile law went through the Committee.—The County Courts’ 
bill, the Tythe Composition bill, and Bread Assise bill, were 
ordered for third readings.—Mr. F. Baxton brought in a 
pill relative to the law of Insurance——Mr. Caloraft made 
a motion, which failed, to repeal the duty on leather-— 
The Consolidated Fund bill, und -one relative. to Hull 
Docks, were passed; and others of various importance pat 
jn train for the same purpose. ; . 

Fongicn Occusnsnces—An -account -bas been received 
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from the Western Coast of Africa: of the fotak defeat of a 
‘British force, under the comniand of Sir Charles. M‘Carthy, 
Governor of Siérra Leone, by the Ashantee Negroes. Sir 
Charles was unfortunately taken captive; and afterwards 
sent up into the interior of the country. Belzoni, the enter- 
prising African traveller, died of a dysentery at Benin, 
December 3rd last—A barbarous murder was committed 
at Valparaiso. in South America, .in January last; Mr. Bat- 
man, a Yorkshire gentleman, being killed in bis own house, 
by. three wretches, who have been since taken and exe- 
outed.—A report has recently arrived from Malta, that the 
-Algerine pirates have made submission; and, consequently, 
that the war with Algiers is concluded.—Lady Amherst, 
wife of the Governor General of India, was thrown from 
fer horse, while riding, near Calcutta, in December. She 
was severly braised, but is since happily recovered.—The 
-Ex-Empress of France is making the tour of Italy, ineog- 
nita, as Dutchess of Colorno. 

Among the public transactions of the month, which fatt 
to our lot to record, we have to notice the’ unexpected 
death of George Gordon, Lord Noel Byron, who died at 
-Missolonghi, on the 10th, after an iilneas of ten days. On 
the ‘9th, his lotdship exposed himself in a violent rain; 
the consequence of which .confined him to his bed. In 
this part of bis indisposition it became necessary for his’ 
lordship to be bled; unfortunately, for Greece, no one was 
aear who was sufficiently aware of the necessity; an in- 
flammatory action commenced, and being unchecked, teymi- 
nated fatally, on the 19th, at about eleven o’clock in the 
evening. His last words, before delirium seized his once 
powerful mind, were, “I wish it to be known, that my last 
thoughts were given to my wife, my child, and my sister.” 

So much was his Lordship’s death deplored by. the au- 
thorities of .Greece, whose cause he had so strenuously 
espoused, that a Proclamation was immediately issued, sus- 
pending . the festivities of Easter, and closing all public of- 
fices, public shops, places of amusement, and the Courts, 
of Justice, for three days, and directing a general mourn- 
ing for twenty-one days. 

Domestic TRANsacTioNs.—A Roman Catholic Priest has 
been: imprisoned at Newry, for marying a Catholic and « 
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Protestant about six months ago,—-Mrs, Eliza Louisa Eady 
‘was charged at Bow-street, with defrauding a gentleman of 
£25, but under sach pecaliar circumstances that the charge 
was dismissed; but she was subsequently held to bail for 
conspiring to cheat a broker. 

It is said that buildings are about to be erected around 
Holland House, Kensington.—A fete was lately given ov 
board the Discovery Ships, at Deptford, by Captain Parry, 
previous to their sailing, which took place on the 8th inst. 
in the presence of a great concourse of spectators.—Six 
men were blown up, one of whom was killed, hy the 
bursting of a steam-engine, at Patricroft, in Lancashire. — 
Messrs. Sadler and Platt ascended in a ballooa from the 
Gas-works near Rochdale, and descended again after an 
derial voyage of seven hours.—Mary Wilkins, the wife of a 
carman at Bermondsey, was found drowned in the Sarrey 
Canal; and two men, with whom she had lately associated, 
have been detained, on suspicion of having caused her 
death.—The disputes between the Marquis of. Londonderry 
and Mr. Battier, relative to the expulsion of the latter 
from the 10th Hussars, have led to a dael, which ended 
without bloodshed, but has not terminated the quarrel. 
Colonel Western, Mr. Battier’s second, is since dead— 
Another shopman of Carlile’s has been committed to 
prison, for selling Paine’s Works.—The Society for improv- 
ing the Condition of the Irish Peasantry, met on the 
16th, and, from the report laid before the members, it ap- 
pears that their funds amount to more than £11,000—A 
public-house keeper at Brompton was taken to Bow-street, 
charged with illegally arresting a young lady at Queen's 
Ems, for a debt due by a person who had lodged with 
her mother. The man and the officers he employed were 
held to bail, to answer for the assault.—The sugar-houses of 
‘Alderman Lacas, in Osborn-street, Whitechapel, were bumt 
down, oa the 6th inst.—A boy, 10 years old, was driven over 
and killed by the Portsmonth Coach, at Kennington Cross, 
A fracas lately happened at Westminster Hall, between 
Mr. Ex-Sheriff Parkins and Mr. Jervis, jon. the. Barrister. 
—On the 12th inst., six Officers of the Guards won a rowe 
ing match, from Oxford to London, in sixteen hours, for 
300. guineas-—The maid-servant of Mr. Ware, of Skinnere 
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street, has been committed to prison, for attempting to set 
her master’s house on fire-——The Lord Mayor laid an in- 
formation at Bow-street, against a carman for stopping up 
the passage along the Strand; being determined, as he 
patriotically stated, to clear from obstructions the streets of 
the suburbs, as well as ‘those of the city—The King and 
Queen of the Sandwich Islands are at present in London. 
‘ Ascent or Mr. Harris, THE AERONAUT, AND FATAL 
Accipent.—On the 25th, this gentleman, accompanied by a 
Miss Stokes, ascended in a balloon‘from the Eagle, City- 
road, at a little after four o’clock. This ascent was made 
im the finest style we ever witnessed. The balloon took a 
southerly direction, and, after swimming through the liquid 
ait to some considerable height above the clouds, it is sap- 
posed; Mr. Harris permitted the gas to escape rather too 
rapidly, and the balloon in consequence descended so fast, 
fhat it produced a languid sensation, or stupor, on Mr. H. 
which: totally prevented his further management of the 
vessel; and Miss Stokes, being entirely ignorant of the 
apparatus, ané insensible through terror, the balloon fell, 
gear Croydon, and Mr. H. was killed on the spot, and Miss 
&.-so severely bruised, as to be taken up insensible; and 
the last accounts state her not to be out of danger. ‘The 
body of Mr. H. lies at the Plough, about a mile and a 
half from Croydon, and has been visited by the widow of 
the unfortunate Aeronaut: : 


—eecsvoe— 


THE DRAMA. 


THE KING’S THEATRE, HAYMARKET. 


Tue lovers of masic. had an opportunity of witnessing 
the vocal performance of Madame Catalani, at play-house 
prices, on the 17th inst,, when . Rossini’s Opera, intitled 
il Tureo in Italia, was acted, for the benefit of that yeteran 
servant of the public, Michael Kelly. The comic play of 
Simpson & Co,, (by permission of Mr. Elliston,) and , the 
grand Ballet of Ossian’s Dream, were afterwards exhibited 
to a erowded Theatre, 
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DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Tue newspapers annoynced that Mr, Kean and Mr., 
Macready would have the honour of appearing together in 
Venice Preserved, on the 14th inst. But the expectations 
of those whe looked for this theatrical treat were disap- 
pointed. Om the preceding Monday, Mr. Kean was to have 
acted Richard the Third. Instead, however, of coming to 
town for that purpose, he sent, a few days before, a letter 
to the stage manager, from his Professional Secretary, 
stating that “incipient symptoms” of indisposition would 
prevent him from performing. We are happy, however, to 
learn that, on the evening of the day on which the Pro- 
fessional Seoretary forwarded his letter, Mr. Kean was well 
enough to appear in the character of Richard the Third, 
at the opening of the Derby Theatre; and, on the following 
evening he performed Sir Giles Overreach,—In consequence 
of Mr. Kean’s absence, on the 10th, Mr. Macready kindly 
undertook the part of Richard, at Drury Lane. And though 
the arrangements for his performance were ogly made at a 
very late hour, he acquitted himself very successfully, and 
left the audience little cause to regret the absence of his 
Tival. 

On the last day of the present month, Mr. Manden, 
whose powers as a comi¢. actor have, for a long series of 
years, delighted the public, will kid adicu to the Stage. 
—Madam Vestris also announces her benefit on the 
28th, as the last night of. her performance at this theatre. 
Nor is this the only loss the Drary-lane Company will 
sustain.—Kean is going abroad; Macready talks of chang- 
ing his profession; Braham and Wallack are gone; Har- 
ley declines renewing his engagement; and Dowton is not 
expected to stay here. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

Shakspeare’s historical play of Henry the Fourth, has been 
repeatedly performed here, with new scenery and an atten- 
tion to the costume of the age in which the scene is laid, 
whish has given a very imposing effect to the spectacle; ~ 
and, aided by the excelent acting of Young in Hotspur, 
and Charles Kemble in Falstaff, rendered the whole a high 
treat to the admirers of our national drama. 
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MIRROR OF FASHION. 


FOR JUNE, 1824. S 


WALKING-DRESS. 

A SILK-PELISSE, Composed of a bright flamme de ponche cov 
lour; the sleeves are long and narrow, with a full top, orna- 
mented with a thick satin rouleaw across, and finished at th 
wrist by small eatin leaves, at the extremity of which is a nar- 
row satin puffing. The bottom of the skirt is finished by 9 
plain hem, surmounted by a new and elegant trimming, com- 
posed of satin puffing in the form of diamonds, with a large 
rouleau confined in the centre of each diamond by a small strap, 
above which are placed large satin leaves. The corsage is 
trimmed with satin leaves to correspond, and confined round 
the waist by a broad belt: A large collar, of Urling’s lace, falie 
over to the shoulders. With this elegant pelisse is worn a white 
sarsnet bonnet, completed round the edge by a sarsnet puffing, 
trimmed with a striped gauze, and surmounted by two long white 
feathers: this bonnet is lined with pink, and fastens under 
the chin with a full bow of the same. Gloves and shoes to 
correspond. 

BALL DRESS, ‘ z 

A press compoeed of white lace over white satin: the body 
is low, and trimmed round the edge with broad Urling’s lace, 
falling over; ‘also a narrower lace to stand up, with a satin 
rouleau between: the frent is ornamented by a satin puffing in 
the form of a stomacher, surmounted by a small vandyke trim- 
ming composed of satia—The sleeves are of lace, very full, and 
confined to the arm by a satin rouleaus they are ornamented 
by full folds of white satin, between which the lace appears 
very full, The skirt of the dress is richly worked, above which 
are three folds of satia to correspond with the sleeves, each 
confined at the bottom by a satin button: there are two rows of 
this trimming, and between each, there is a handsome worked 
border. —Head-dreas; the hair is arranged on the summit of 
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the head by a tasteful bow, on each side of which, yellow and 
white gaaze are fancifully placed, the ends falling over the left 
shoulder, with thick curls over the forekead. 

White kid gloves and white satin shoes, 

These clegant dresses were invented by Miss Presrornt, 
Ne. 12, Edward-street, Portman-square. — 


GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 


~ Tae unosaal coldness and humidity of the weather, during the’ 

greater part of the last month, have hitherto prevented. that dis- 
play of fashion, which is naturally expected at this gay season. 
Pelisses of Gros de Naples, are now, however, the general 
favourites; they are chiefly lined with white, and are made ex- 
tremely plain: the skirt is ornamented by three very narrow 
flutings, in bias, placed one over the other, down the front: 
the bust is ornamented with a kind of treillage work, and the’ 
tops of the sleeves with rows across, formed of antique rosettes.’ 
The collar is broad, pointed at the corners in front, and falls 
gracefally over the back and shoulders. When the pelisse is of a 
blue colour, a bonnet of the same material, is generally worn’ 
with it. 

Large Leghorn bonnets, tied with a handsome coloured ri- 

band, richly figured, are beginning to be very prevalent: the 
carriage hats are large, as are also the bonnets. The newest 
bat is in the opera form, placed very much on one side, and 
considerably backward on the head ; the bonnets are of a very 
becoming shape, and-very fancifully trimmed with puckerings 
of gauze, ring-straps of fluted satin, &c.; they are of figured 
Gros de Naples, chiefly white, and lined with pink. 
- Beautiful chintzes, of the most elegant patterns, are now be- 
coming very general among ladies of the first-circles; their 
trimming is rich and uovel ; the border is ornamented by treble 
rows of flounces, set on at equal distances; they are plaited 
down the middle, which gives an entirely: new effect to the 
floance: the dress is made partially low, and the corsage plain. 
When the chintz is st:iped, the stripes are laid in the most beaa- 
tiful manner across, or slanting over the bust. ‘The tops of the 
sleeves are full and formed of -narrow frills. 
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Light coloured dresses of Gros de Naples, are also much in 

. favour for dinner. parties. A beautiful white silk has lately 
been introduced into the dress circles; it is of a small pattern, 
most beantifally figured, the flowers of which are closely 
grouped together: a light trimming of blond, is all that is rea 
quired for this charming dress; which promisés to become a 
great favourite.’ Levantine and Chinese crape, are. the most 
fashionable materials for evening dresses ; they are trimmed in 
a variety of ways, agreeably to fancy. Long sleeves are'made 
to fit close to the arm, and short sleeves arc worn very full. 

Among the newest head-dresses for evening parties, is a rose- 
coloared turban of gauze, with a superb white plumage; it is 
made up in full puckerings, and placed very much on one side, 
which discovers the hair, arranged in a profusion of full curls 3 
on the other side is the plumage, which does not fall lower 
than the ear; cornets, entirely of Urling’s lace, and lined with 
coloured satin, pink, blue, and lilac, are very general for 
morning head-dresses; they are tastefully ornamented: with 
bows of gauze riband, striped to correspond with the colour of 
the lining. : 

The favourite colours are, Parma violet, etherial lilac, graus-' 
green, pink, atid lavender. . 

‘We have been much pleased with the following dinner-dress, 
worn at a first rate party :—It was composed of pale blue sars- 
net; the corsage was cut in bias, and made to fit the shape; the 
front was simply ornamented with four satin bands, forming # 
stomacher, and a satin band and tucker of fine blond round the 
bust; the sleeves were short and full; the fullings tastefully 
arranged in festoons, by four satin buttons, placed at equat 
distances from éach other; a full blown satin rose was placed: 
on the shoulder, a little above the satin band, round the arm, 
with palm leaves of satin hanging half way down the sleeve: 
round the waist, was a broad satin band, with a rose, and palm 
Jeaves hanging behind ; the skirt had a beaatiful satin border of 
yoses, surmounted with leaves, arranged in the form of the 
lotus, and joining by festoons; beneath was a broad satin 
rouleau. With this elegant dress was worn, a dress hat, com~ 
posed of white crépe lisse ; the brim very full, and rather broad, 
and a little turned up all round; it was tastefully ornamented 
with a garland of damask roses, and two long white ostrich 
feathers, placed on the right side, : 
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THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


Paris is now extremely gay, and the public promenades 
are crowded with fashionable people.—High dresses, forming 
a petisee robe, are much in favour for the carriage: they are 
of some striking colour, such as pink, and are trimmed down 
the sides and border with a rich foliage trimming of satin: 
the mencherons are very full, and quartered, somewhat 
rescembling a melon, A falling collar of muslin, with a 
plaiting of fine lace round the edge, finishes this beaatiful 
dreas. Polisses of Cachemire ef a bright colour, are much 
admired; they have three pelerine capes, braided from top 
to bottom. 

Leghorn hats are now very general; they are of the samo 
shape as the Bolivar hat, aud are as large, in the brim behind, 
as in the front and at the sides; the strings that tie them 
are placed ander the hat; they are trimmed with plaid 
vibends, and a wreath of Parma, or common field-violets. 
The hats made of Gros de Naples, resemble the Caledonian. 
caps, though they have a brim, standing off very much from 
the face; these hats are ornamented by bouquets of jonquils. 

- Evening dresses are made of crape or tulle, and are orpa- 
mented with roxlesuz.of rose-ooloured satin, placed in bias 
aoross the skirt. Festooned flounces of blond, headed by satin 
roulegun, are favourite trimmings, or dresses for concerts and 
evening partics. White muslin dresses are pretty gencrally 
worm at the theatres, with the bodies of the dresses drawn; 
several bracelets are worn over the long sleeves. Ball dresses 
fer young ladies, are generally of white or rose-colour; the 
bodies are laid in full small plaits, and the waist is confined by 
a white satin sash, with a rosette and long ends; clear muslin 
Wouses, with tucks laid across, in bias, as high as the knee, 
with embroidery between, in a ranning pattern, are among the 
favourite dresses of this month, 

The head-dress @ 0’ Indienne is much in favour with young 
ladies ; the hair is arranged in very full curls, and flowers made 
of feathers are disposed in the most tastefal manner. 

‘The moat fashionable ‘colours are celestial blac, grass-green, 
aoricala brown, lilac, and pink. : 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


- LINES 
WRITTEN AT GRONGAR HILL, 


— 


W.B. Grongar-hill is the name of a pictaresqee elevation in Sooth ‘Wales, 


and is famous among tourists, as the theme of Dyer’s desortplive poem. 


Here Dyer wrote; the classic spot 
Irhallowed, though he heeds it not. 
Though cold in death the Minstrel lies, 
His is the fame that never dies. 
The floods, the fields, the lonely van 
Far from the busy haunts of man, 

Are his, the poet’s heritage. 

Stranger! art thou a minstrel, sage, 
Or moralist? e’en such was he; 

Then panse where once he wrote for thee, 
The world, and for eternity, , 


Here are the meads through which he roved, 
Here are the tuneful streams ke loved; 

And onward, onward, atill they glide, 
Exulting in poetic pride. ‘ 

And long as they shall glide along, 
Long as the thrush shal} trill her song, 
Long as the breeze, while all is still, 

Shall kiss the groves of Grongar bitt, 

So long the poet’s verse shall bloom, 

A rainbow, glittering on bis tomb. 


Oft, too, at mellow even-tide, 

Shall beauty pace the mountain side, 

And bright eyes brighter grow, when feeling 
His influence o’er their senses stealing. 

Oft too shall embryo ages come, 

To kang their garland on.his tomb, 

And swell the minstrels classic fame, 

When we are but.an empty name, 

A bubble glistening o'er. the sea, 

That borste inte eternity. 
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The flood of time rolls darkling on, 
Wave after wave, ‘till all is gone. 
The warrior lives his little day, 

Then passes, like a dream, away? 
The maudlin lover weeps, and sighs, 
To steal one glance frem beauty’s eyes; 
Wins to his suit the pretty charm, 
Then yields his. conquest to the worm. 
But verse survives such dul} deeay; ~ 
"Tis fame’s eternal holiday 

That bids the wearied soul reanme 
"Mid ages’ frest, its summer bloom. 


THE VIRGIN’S FESTIVAL. 


Waite pale Cynthia’s amp is gleaming, 
Faintly thro’ my grated cell; : 
Pensive musie, softly streaming, 

Floats along th’ enchanted del, 

Aud with sacred sweetness teeming, 
Bids the enraptar'’d bosom swell. 


* Holy maid! to thee the measure, 


Franght with thanks fand joy, we raise; 
And with softest, purest pleasure, 
Sing our sainted Lady's praiset 

Thee, our gracious, brightest treasure, 
Holiest Virgin! hear our lays! 


Hark!vhow sweetly up the mountain, 
Softest music seems to rise! 

Glides aleng the silv’ry fountain, 
Wafts melodious thro’ the skies! 
Lofty grandeur fills it mounting, 


Pensive sweetness while it dies! 


Many a veice, with transpost thvilling, 


Joins the heav'nly sounding ley! 

While each heart, with raptgra chilling, 
Bids the pleasing notes deley. 

Every soul, pure fancy filling, 

Steals avbile from earth away! - 


Il 


Vor 
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Sure these sounds are not terrestrial ; 
From yon silvery skies they come, 
Fraught with angel notes celestial, 
Floating through the radiant dome; ° 
Sainted Mary! ’tis thy festial! 
*Tis to thee our accents roam. 


Holy Maid! to thee the measure, 
Fraught with thanks and joy, we raise, 
And with softest, purest pleasure, 
Sing our sainted Lady’s praise! 
Thee, our gracious, brightest treasure, 
Holiest Virgin! hear our lays! 
ANNETTE Turner. 


- STANZAS. " 


Way should I mourn, since he is blest, 
Or spend my days in useless grief? ; 

To know he lives in peaceful rest, _ 
Should be to mea sweet relief. 


What though his heart, with love replete, 
To me but treachery has shown, — 

Can I forget that once it beat, |. 
Fondly responsive, to my own? 


What though his faith is seal’d above, 
Plighted to other hands than mine,— 
Can I forget his vows of love,. 
Or quickly all those vows resign? 


What though oblivion I seek, : 
And strive to think we ne’er had met,— 
The blush that mantles on my cheek, 
Tells me, I cannot quite forget. 


Ah no! it was no idle dream, , 
The fairy phantom of an hour! 

In friendship’s guise it first was seen, 
And fond affection nurs’d the flow’r. 
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And little thonght I that the hand 

Which, link’d in mine, so kindly,prese:d,, 
‘Would e’er another’s love demand, 

Or seek with others tq be blest, 


And little thought I that.the eyes, 

Which oft on me bave fondly. gax'd, 
Another's image e’er would prize, _ 

Or blast the hopes their glances rais’d. 
But it is past!—and still I live, 

Bereft of all the hopes of years; 
Yet his the blow—and I forgive; 

And bless the hand which caus’ d my tears. 


Oh may he never know the pains, 
‘That wrong’d affection must endure; 
‘When scarce the breaking heart sustains, 
To hide the wounds it cannot cure! 


But he is blest! happy,' they. say, 
Beyond the lot to mortals giv’n! 

And shall I grieve? no—rather pray 
He may enjoy the bliss of Heav’a.—. 

Yet sure the time must come at last, 

‘When atified conscience will be heard— 
And, keen remorse for all the past;,, att 
Will strike him, like th’ avenging sword,. 
Oh then, if in my peaceful grave, eee: 

My weary head has found repose; 
May some kind heart his angnish save, 
And pitying friendship soothe his, woes. 


Tell him, so constant was my love— 
So pure—that though on earth we. severy. 
*Twill be no crime to meet above, 
And then to separate--oh! never. 
: Mary. 


é ere. 


LINES ON AN EXILE. 
How deep is the woe of the desolate stranger). 
‘Who roams to some far distant country to die; 
Who would seek the cold grave, as a refuge from danger, 
Could some kindred being reccive his last sigh! 
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But when on no bosom his poor head reposes, 
When no gentle pressure shall clasp his cold hand, 
He is pillow’d on thorns, while he thinks that the roses 
All bloom afar off, in his own native land. 


But soon will the last, sad, and painfal emotion, 

Have ceased, and his sorrows be thought of no mores 
It was but the swell of life's dark troubled ocean, 

He'll peacefully sleep on a far distant shore. 


‘Though noo tears o'er his ashes shall fall to bewail him, 
‘Though he’s lower'd to his grave by a foreigner’s hand; 

Yet, whea the loud biast of the trumpet shall hail bim, 
He'll joyfully wake in his pure, native land! 


\ 
CHARADE. 


By J. M. LACEY. 


eames 


‘Wauen ladies or gentiemen want to be gay, 
And invite friends to come to their brilliant display, 
My. first gives a name to the party; 
For my part, though splendour may shine thro’ the ecene, 
Im fonder,—yet some folks may fancy me mean— 
Of old-fashion’d things,—plain and hearty. 


Not alone for my first, invitations are sent, 

Bat day after day, old and young are quite bent, 
On asking whole troops to my second; 

And ’tis doubtfol, I fancy, which take most delight, 

The old or the young, in this treat of the night, 
But at one time the old were so reckon‘d. 


My whote is a lady of heathen extraction, 

Who her one-ey'd admirer drove to distraction, 
For he kill’d one with two eyes,—lov’d better— 

Now, ye readers of ancient mythology, say 

Who this lady may be ;—for by June’s op’ning day, 
T expect it explain’d,—to the letter. 
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s Marriages. 

At Backden, the Rev. F. Swan, jan., to Miss Susan Linton. 

At St. George's, J. L. W. Napes, esq., to Selina, daughter of Sir Gray 
Skipwith, bart. : 

At St. Margaret's, Westminster, Major Gen. Smith, to Amelia, Widow of 
the late John Leopard, esq. 

‘The Rev. Sir Thomas Miller, bart., to Miss Holmes. 

The Rev. Joha Peel, son of Sir Robert Peel, bart., to Miss Swinton. 

At St. Mary-le-bonne, Capt. F. J. Davies, of the Grenadier Guards, to 
Anna, eldest daughter of Lieut. Gen. Dunlop, M.P. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, the Marquis of Exeter, to Isabella, 
youngest daughter of W. 8. Poyntz, esq., of Cowdray, Sussex. 

At St. Margaret's, Westminster, the Rev. A. Fownes Luttrell, to Jane, 
daughter of Wm. Leader, esq., M.P, 

The Rev. H.H. Milman, professor of poetry in the University of Oxford, 
to Mary, youngest daughter of Lieut. Gen. Cockell. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Sir Francis Vincent, bart., to Miss Hubert, 
daoghter of the Hon, Mrs, Hubert. 

G. Cambell esq. to Ellen, daughter of Sir F. Barrington, bart. 


Beaths. 

At her house, Merrionsqaare, Dublin, Mrs. Brownlow, Widow of the late 
Right Hon, Wm. Brownlow, and mother of the Countess of Darnley, and 
the Viscountesses Powerscourt and De Vesci.” 

At the Palace, the Right Rev. Dr. Buckner, Lord Bishop of Chichester.— 
The veverable prelate, wlio had-attained-his 90th year, had been, for some 
time, in a declining state of health. 

On Friday, May 7th, Sir Fenwick Bulmer, knt. 

In Lower Brook street, the Hon. Robert Fulke Greville, uncle to the 
Earl of Warwick. 

At Meriden, the infant daughter of Lord and Lady Lacy Clive. 

At the New Hummums, Major Gen. Francis Stewart, of Lesmundie. 

Heury Swan, esq. M.P. for Penoryn. 

The Rev W. Cooke, Rector of Hempstead, Norfolk. 

At Richmond, the Marquis of Lothian. 

Mrs. Wyndham, relict of the Right Hon. W. Wyndham, 

Aged 93, Francis Mascres, esq., Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer. 

Cathorine, second daughter of the Hon. M. Perceval, brother of the late 
Earl of Egmont, and Lord Arden. 

At Clifton, Lieut. Col Hall, of the 65th regiment. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. ; 

The verses “ On the death of a tame robin,” are inadmissible ; as are those 
signed H. M. C. 

The Enigma, and Charade, ®y G. H. are received, and under coratderation. 

To various communications received late, our answers are unayoidably 
postponed to the next month. 

We beg to apprise our’ poetical contributors, that their favours are in 
request by our readers. 
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